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PYTHAGOEAS AIJD THE DOCTRINE OF TRANS^ 
MIGRATION 

By a. BKKRIEDALE KEITH, B.C.L.- 

rpO Sir William Jones ^ apjx^ars to belong the honour of 
Hrst since the Iw'ginning of Sanskrit studies suggesting 
that Pythagoras derived from India the groundwork of 
his philosophy. His treatment of the matter, however, 
is unimportant compared with that of Colebrooker who 
discussed the question of the relation of Samkhya and 
Pytliagoreaipsm in some detail and with his usual mastery 
of ^naterial. As often, his treatment remained for many 
years definitive ; his arguments were repeated and extended, 
but nothing solid was added to the foundation which he 
had laid until in 1884 Dr. Leopold von Schroeder’^ published 
his admirable study on Fythdgortvs und die Inder. His 
presentation of the case for the theory that the philosophy 
of Pythagoras is derived from India is, I think, complete, 
and the ability ^nd learning of the treatise have won for 
the theory itself the deliberate and reasoned accepttxnce of 
Profeijsof Garbe,^ of Professor Hopkins,*^ and of Professor 

L IForifc^, iu, 236. "^2 , 2 ^ 436 seq. 

See also liis Indimn LU. und Kultur (1887), pp. 717 seq. 

* PhU. x>f Ancient Indta^ pp. 39 seq. Cf. also his Sdrphhya Philosophic 
(1890), p. 79., 

^ Pel. of India^ pp. 559, 560. 

JRAS. lk)9. 
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considerations of common-sense show that Pythagoras 
, can only have learned the Indian plillosophy from which, 
on von Schroeder’s hypothesis, his views are derived, 
by communication with persons familiar with it, and 
von Schroeder seizes eagerly upon certain references^ 
in late writers to Pythagorean travels, which included, 
according to Alexander Polyhistor, one to the Brahmins. 
He ^admits that in themselves these references do not 
prove a visit, but he lays stress on the fact that there 
must be somt^ tire to account for all the smoke, and the 
tiro he suggests to lie either in a tradition of journeys in 
search of knowltslge or in the foi*eign aspect of his 
doctrines to the Greek mind. Finally, as tlie result of 
his treatise, lie concludes that Pythagoras really did visit 
India. That view is not acc(‘ptod by Professors (hirbe, 
Gomperz,-^ or Macdonell, who suggest that he met Indians 
in Persia, but believe in Ins travels. 

Against these conjeetiires it must be pointed out that 
the evidence for the travels is all post-Aristot(dian, that 
is, at least 200 years after Pythagoras’ death, save as 
regards a visit to Egypt. For that visit tlie evidence is 
that of a statement in the Jhisirin of Isokrates, a work 
which frankly explains itself to be a rhetorical exercise tind 
not to be based on any tradition. That it can be tru(.‘ is. 

I think, conclusively disproved by the silence of Herodotos 
who was an admirer of Pythagoras,^ and who could not 


' Zeller, pp. 827 9. 

Op. cifc., i, 127. 

ii, 128. Of course, Samos under Polvk^ate^ -nifl f i * 

travels). Gomueiv i lOn moan ue<jessanlv 

Pythagoras’ death. nown only centune,*» after 

P- 95, n. 2), that the reL-enee there is to Emtidokl Barnet, 

who was dead ere Herodotos was hern. " ^ "ot to Pythagoras, 
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have refrained from all mention of him in his Ai(jyptioi 
Logoi The simple explanation of the later reports of 
travels is one suggested by the procedure of Herodotus. 
When he sees customs similar to those he knew in Greece, 
he at once assumes that the Greek customs were derived 
from the Egyptians, as he liad been told by the priests, 
what we know to be true, that tlie civilization of Egypt 
was much older than that of Greece. The similarity 
between Indian and Pythagorean ideas was similarly 
accounted for in Alexandrine times, when the learning 
of India began to be known in Alexandria ^ : the habit 
of mind on whicli it is based is very common at the 
present day. 

Tiiere is thus no real ground to make us suspect 
a foreign origin for Pythagoreanism, but Indian influence, 
if for reasons of lack of satisfactory proof of intellectual 
intercourse between Asia ]\Iinor and India - somewhat 
improbablt‘, remains possible. The dates given above, 
however, show that the Indian ideas with which Pytha- 
goreanism is to be compared are those of the period 
before tlu* Buddha, which are found in the older Upanisads, 
such as tiie Brhuddritnynhi and the CJnhidogya, tlie 
Kinisttnii, and Aiiareyit, This point is of some im- 
portance, for von Sehroeder occasionally argues from 
points which are proved, if at all, only for Buddhism 
and not for the Upanisads. Moreover, in examining 
Pythagoras’ vi(‘ws, we must be careful not to ascri))e to 
him'* all tlie theories of the later Pythagoreans, not to 
mention the Neo- Pythagoreans : our eiKjuiry is not into 

* Zeller, op. cit., p. IV29 ; (ioinper/., op. cit., p. 9(>. Cf. al^o the case of 
Heketaios and the Egyptian [jriest.s, ihid., p. 2.>7. 

Cf. also Kennedy, JRAS., 1898, [>p. 241 st‘q. 

^ I follow generally Burnet's discussion of Pythagoras’ views, (xomjierz 
is rather imaginative, while Zeller is hardly in sympathy with his ideas. 
Any reconstruction must to some extent be hy[X)thetical, but in the 
following the views assigned to Pythagoras are in^^all coses based on 
good evidence. 
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possible connections between the pseudo- members of the 
school and Indian thought, for that encjuiry would require 
too minute an investigation of the history of Greek 
philosophy, and would l)e of no value for the consideration 
of von Schroeder’s results. 


The origin of the doctrine of transmigration among the 
Brahmins is not now open to serious dispute.^ It htis 
been derived with great clearness by Oldenberg fj’om the 
ever-growing dread in the Bi-ahmanas of falling into the 
power of death : the fear opens up a vista of repeated 
deaths even in the other world : the idea merely retjuired 
that the conc(‘pti<)n ol* repeated death should he. trans- 


feired to this world to givx‘ the d(X-*trin(‘ of nieteinpsychosis 
in the full form. This step was not a dithcult one, 
especially wlieri we r(*member the common i<h*a among 
savage tribes tliat the human soul can pass into other 
animals or plants, an idea which no doubt lielped the 
Brahmins to win for their doctrine of transmigi-ation the 
assent of the people as a whole. But this doc‘trine, which 
IS soon in India inseparably connected with, and no doubt 
owed its development to, thr Kliical tlieory that each 
iKfc inuete Its chi*- reward, is „ut an early one- in Indian 
philosophy. Most authoriti*-H aiv aore.-d that it can^tHi 
found only ni tlie Upanisads,^ that is to sav, very little 
before n.c, dOO, if indeed at all before. ‘Xor cL we 
«afey say that the doctrine «« theory 

existed ong before it apjx-ars in the lit.Tature, We 
must not exaggerate the fact that tin* Ru.ldha accepted 

pp. 

the doctrine Which alone ^>^l’"guished from 

statemrnMs’too vag„e but the 

ascribes the doctnaeUst to >'• "• 

in RV., i, 1(54 j, -P® '« J^rdhmawt. with a i>oambility 

pp. S9, 93, lJ 45 seq. He Cvs 0 °? “ M. Li, , 

see JSrIumravyaka Up,.niid iT "’bicb 
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the <]octrine into a view that it was then a universal 
philosophical belief. * For the Brhaddranyalm Upanisad 
is later than the main body of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
and Apastamba in the Dharma Hutray a work which 
cannot rcaHonably be placed much earlier than B.c. 300 
at soonest, refers to Svetaketu, a contemporary of Yajna- 
valkya, who is by tradition the authority for the first 
l)ooks of the Brahmana, as an avara or modern winter 
in his time, so that the date of the Brahmana itself cannot 
^o much further back than lie. 600,^ if so far. It is true | 
that no less authorities than Roth,- Bohtlingk,*^ and Geldner^ i 
have found traces of the doctrine of transmigration in the \ 
Hgvedd ; but it is perhaps sufficient here to .say that the 
traces consist practically of the interpretation of two 
verses in tie*., riddle hymn, i, 30 and 38, and it 

will pT'o]>iil>ly l-)e agreed that such evidence is of no 
(*ogc‘ney. It is iiccepted neither by Hillebrandt,'^" nor by 
Oldenlnug, nor by Macdonell, nor by Garbe. 

W<? know deHnitely that Fythagora.s was a believer in 
the doctrint* of transmigration : one of the few certain 
anecdotes of him is the sarca.stic reference of Xenophanes^ 
(f. 540 lie.) that he forbade the beating of a dog because 
he^*(‘e(»gnizt*d in its howls the voice of a friend. Another 
an(»cdote, famous through Ennius and Horace, which we 

* Cf. Hulilof, li, i»f>. xhi seq. I put Apastamba rather later 

than does Buhler, who is inclined to overestimate his earliness ; 
ct. Maedoncll, op. eit., }>. 2o9 ; my Attareya Arauyaka, pp. 20 seq. 
Von Schroodor's dat;e lor the SatafHitka is eighth or ninth century 
(p. H7, n. ). Tt IS, how ever, not an early work of its class. 

® ZDMti., xlvi, ToO. Cf. also Windisch, Buddha'f< Odmrt^ pp. 58 seq. 

^ Sarhfi. Bn\^ 1S9.S, pp. 87 seq. 

Vid. Stud., ii, 28S ; iii, 3 (where he uses RV., iv, 42, 1, as an example, 
but (juite unconvincingly), IIH {diman = sammrin). 

® Vrd. Myth., li, 8. Cf. Levi, La doctrine du mc7yice. pp. 96, n. 1, 
97, n. ^ ; (larlie, Sdmkhya und Yoga, p. 16 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 49, 
n. 1 ; Bloomfield, ReHgion of the Veda, p. 257 ; wlio all agree with 
Hillebrandt on this point. 

** Zeller, op. cit. , pp. 481 fteq. ; Burnet, op. cit. , p. 101 ; Rohde, P^cht, 
pp. 450 seq. 

^ Diog. Lflert,, viii, 36. 
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can safely trust tells us that he was gifted with the 
,power of reiueinbranee of his former births, and claimed 
to have been Euphorbos among others. Moreover, he 
clearly believed in purification of the soul, and regarded 
the cycle of births as a means tovvaixls the giowth of 
man’s higher nature. Further, to him is due, it seems, the 
doctrine of the theoretic as the highest form of life : the 
man wlio devotes himself to the contemplative under- 
standing of existence is the one who most efiectually 
releases himself from the burdens of existence, and we may 
say frees himself from continued rebirth, though the hitter 
idea cannot be proved for Pythagoras. 

Now. it is not nece.s.sary to insist on the similanti(*s 
between thi"! view and the Indian Sainsani. It is real 
and important, but that is n<;t to say that the (Jretds 
version of tlie doctrine is lioiTowtsl from India. And it 
is just worth while, in view of th»* argUTiemt that tlie 
coincidences between the two s} .sti‘nis are too close t^> 
the result ot chance, to imlicate certain j)oints in which 
the systems differ. In the first }>laee. the Pythagort^an 
system is undoubtedly deeply religio\is in spirit : Plato 'iii 
the Phit'do ^ gives n^jt only as Pythagorean, fait as older 
than Phiiolaos. the* Pythagorean of the latter part of iln* 
fifth century is.c\ to whom we owe most of our scii*ntific 
knowledge of the school, the doctrine that merj an* 
strangers to the world and the iKxly is the tomb of tin*, 
soul, and that y<,*t we must not seek to escape by self- 
murder, for we are the chattels of (hxl, who is our 
herdsman, and without His a/mrimnd we Jiave no ri^ht 
to make our escape. On tin* other Jiand, the rpani.sadic 
doctrine is quite untinged with any sucli emotion ; I have 
no hesitation in saying that tin* idea of Pythagoras would 
hardly be intelligible to it. Nor have we any record 
of a view analogous to tliat of Pythagoras in the othei* 


^ 62 B ; cf. Kspinax, Archivfiir iht*rh, dtr PhiL, vin, 441^ He<|. 
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literature of the perifxi liefore the Buddha. Secondly, it 
in worth noting that the doctrine . of the possibility of 
remembrance in the new body of the existence in a 
previous VxKly is not mentioned in tlie Upanisads, and is 
apparently first recorded at an uncertain date of the 
Buddha,^ so tliat it is illegitimate to use this parallelism 
in favour of the theory of Oreek }x)rrowing. Thirdly, 
despite the part which undoubtedly was played by -the*, 
moral sense in dewloping the transmigration dfxitrine, 
the Upanisads hold that enlightenment frees the soul, 
and all their stress is laid on right knowledge. If that 
knowledge is fK)ssess(*d, sin is as nothing: the KatisUaki 
rpdii isud - assures us that the knowledge of the truth 
saves a man from harm, even if he steal, or slay his 
father or his inotlun* ; <*ven if ho does any evil the 
bloom leaves not his face. The Attfirvyn Arn)jy<tht'^ 
permits falsehood in the man who has true knowledge. 
Wliat is still more important is the fact that the 
position adopted was the inevitable and only logical 
result of tin* premises of the syst(*ni. No amount of 
mefi* action or good deeds would ever produce freedom 
from the weary round of transmigration, for action merely 
• 

’ Honn ejirh tln‘ t vjdt'uoe for this i.s is <iouhtful ; it is ceitiiinly later 
than }\\tlm^onis, or Kiiipi^dokles, \»ho refers to this power of Pythagoras 
fs<.‘e Rohde, p, 404, n. 2), Cf. OUleiiberg, Aucuut India,, p. 98. 

1 limy add here that the evuleucefoi theenrliness of Buddhist .scriptures, 
though apparently now accepted widely as a iiiatt€*v of certainty, is even 
more deplorahlv Aveak than the evidence for the antiquity of Brahmaiiical 
works. Ill either (‘ase wx* deal with mere hypotheses, the exact degree 
of jdaiisihility of which must Aury Avith iliderent minds. Moreover, the 
lack of real indi\ idiiality m Indian work.s and the preservation of these 
W'orks hy scIkkiIs renders reliance on our present texts jierilous. A lielief 
in the early charac'ter of the Upani.sads and Suttas is not illegitimate, 
hut it rests on general considerations, not on any strictly cogent proof. 

I menticjii this hecaiise admittedlA' the evidence for the dates of Orphic 
views is sometimes comparatively w'eak as meavsured hy classical standards ; 
it 18 quite strong Avheii measured by standards considered adequate by 
Indologists. Cf. Franke, VOJ,, xx, 837, n. 1. 

“ iii, 1 (my Sditkhdi/ana Aj'afji/aka^ p. 30). 

•* ii, 1, 5, Avith my note (p. 2t>7). 
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produced further life^ ; and the end was the extinction of 
rebirtli. Later on, in the history of Vedantism, efforts 
were made to regard works ais a necessary propiedeutic 
for the insight whicli gave release, but not only is this 
never an essential part of the system, but it is not a part 
at all of the system as it stands in the Upanisads of 
the time before the Buddha. On tint other hand, the 
Pythagorean doctrine is penetrated by the desire' for 
purity of life, perhaps coneeivtd at first as physical but 
developing into a moral ideal, and the aim of the whole 
system is to produce holiness, and thereby freedom from 
transmigration. But unlike the insight of the l^pAnistids, 
the holiness desired was something akin in kind to, and 
only different in degree from, the holiness which man 
sought in life, TIu' Pythagorean view, in fact, kiK>ws no 
hrahyiiun uttt'rly and wholly cut off from the ordinary 
world, and though transmigi-ation t‘xists in Ixith Indian 
and Pythagon^an belief it has its roots in a completely 
different set of ideals. 

Now, if we reject as the source of Pythagortsinism the 
Brahminic dcx^trine of transmigration, wt* must lx‘ prepared 
to meet the argument on which so much stress is laid by 
the supporters of the theory <jf Indian influenct', viz. bhat 
a Greek origin for the Ixilief cannot lx‘ found, nor is aiiy 
other foreign origin possible. It is true that an obvious 
foreign origin does suggest itself for the Iwiief. It was 
the opinion of Herodotos “ that th(‘ doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis was Ixu'rowed from Egypt. Tlie Egyptians were 
the first, he says, to adopt the doctrine that on death the 
soul, which is immortal, passes into another animal bcxly, 

^ Brhfuldraiiyahi iii, 2, 13, is the most jnonounced asHertioii 

of the works* doctrine in the U|Hinii;)a(!fi of the early iieriod (cf. i>eu88en, 
PML of the UjHxnihhmUy pp. 329 ), and it does not attrihnt^i frecxlom 

to works. For the non -morality of the Brahmanas sec I^evi, doctrine 
du mcri/iccf p. 9 ; Sadananda, VcfKintaeiira, 36, with comm. (eil. Jacob) ; 
(^rbe, Phi/. o/AndeM l7tdiafpihti0»eq. ; Max Muller, Horhe, xix, 166 soq. 

2 ji, 123. Cf. p. J72, n. 4. 
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which siniulianeously conies into existence, and after passing 
through all forms, those of animals of the dry land, of the 
sea, and of the air, again returns into a human body, the 
peregrination taking three thousand years. Some Greeks, 
he adds, had used this doctrine both before his own time 
and contemporaneously, as if it were their own, but he 
forl>ears to give their names. It is clear that Herodotos 
believed that the Egyptians were holders of the belief’ in 
transmigration, but it is not improbable that he was 
wrong in this \iew. \hm Schroeder^ deals very con- 
vincingly with the evidence available in his own time, 
and ad authority of decisive weight. Mr. Francis LI. 
(Jriffitb, the Keadt*r in Egyptology in Oxford, who kindly 
answered my enquiry on the point, tells me that “no 
refer(‘nee ta met(‘inpsychosis has yet been found in Egyptian 
texts: if it existed at all in Egypt it was probably a popular 
notion or the opinion of a sect, not received in orthodoxy”. 
It is, of eourso, possible that Herodotos may have been told 
the oj)inion t)f such a sect, but the idea is needless, for in 
his note on the j)assiigr of Herodotos, Wiedemann - gives 
an adeijiiate explanation <>f the source of Hta-cdotos’ error. 
One Very early view of the lot of the dt‘ad in Egyptian 
ndijion was that the dead man occupied the same place in 
Mu‘ next world as he had done in life. Gradually, however, 
the wish developed its(‘If to prepare for the dead a happier 
lot than lu* had <*n joyed on earth. Tlie end was to he 
gained ])y spells, which would enable him to spend a happy 
life in the fields of Aalu : should this celestial life p<all he 
could n‘turii to wander on earth, visiting the places he had 

* Pyfhujora^ nud (fit Imiir, |)f>. 12 seq. 

“ !ftr(»{(ii*K zirtftis liuch^ }>. 457 : cf. Krman, I)n Aitjyptutchi Jichgioiiy 
p. Ufti; L{t( in Ant'knt AV,y/>^ p. 506. The following account is from 
WiedeiiiUnn. Htafmx of thr Egyptian JMad, p. 56. See also Deussen, 
op. oit., }». 316 ; (lomjierz, i, 546. BloomheUl, Ikligton oj the Ferfa, 
p. 255, following Bt'Ttholet, Sielcttu'audirnng (Halle a. b. , 190*2), finds it 
in Egypt. Flinders Petrie seems to me in error when he says {Tram, 
Third Inter. CongreM of Htltg., i, 196) that metempsychosis of the good 
and noble is stKJcially Indian. 
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loved in life or abiding in the tomb and receiving the 
offerings made by his relatives. Or, again, he could change 
himself into a ht*ron, a swallow, a snake, a crocoflile, a god, 
could indeed take any lorm that he pleased. This is 
indeed transmigration, but a different transmigration from 
either that of Greece or of India: it is a l)(>on granltMl only 
to those who were provided with the nec(‘ssaiy s]>ells, and 
who were pronounced just at tht‘ judgment of the <lead. 
None the less, I do not think we need deny that it is 
sufficiently like Pythagorean ism to allow us to Indievt^ that 
Herodotos could mistake' it for that. 

This Egyptian view is much ohhu- than Pythagoreanism, 
and if we were obliged to seek outside (iieeee for the 
germ of the doctrine of Pythagoras 1 w«)uld have no 
hesitation in accepting Egypt as th«‘ soiirct* of th<‘ Greek 
doctrine. Of course, in that case it would he necessary 
to admit that the dcK-trine ha<l he»‘n largely remoflelled 
in the proce.ss of adaptation to Greek ideas, hut a similar 
admission would clearly he reipiired in the case of a 
l>oiTowing from India, as von Schroe<ler himself recognizes. 
But we art* in a much l)t*Uer position than von Schroeder 
could he to estimate tin* ]>ossihilities of the growth of 
the doctriin* in Gret*c<‘ it.self. Von Sehiot*ders \ ie\f of 
Pythagoras depends «*s.stintially (;n that of Zelh*r, and 
Zeller was a rationalist of a pronounet*d typt*. In thus 
treating Pythagoras he had tlistinguished prt*deeessors ‘ 
in Dikaiarchi)s and Aristox4*noH, who from ditf*ert*nt points 
of view, the political and tin* .scientific, (*nd<‘avourtMl 
to remove from the iuastt*r of tin* school tin* strangt* 
collection of legends which had grown rouml his name. 
But in doing so they were obliterating history and 
rendering the jx)mtion of Pythagoras unintelligible. To 
von Schroeder^ he is a man of taste for research and 

^ Cf. Buniet, Early PliVomphy, ]>. HKI ; (rrote, iv, ‘^0. 

»0p. cit., ]). 92. The larropirf praised hy HerakleitOH, Fray,^ 17, waa 
mathematical ; sec larnblichoB, Vi(. Fyth., 89 : inaKuro ^ ytwfAtrpia wphv 
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learnin^:r who brouglit to Greece the lore of India, and 
founded a srxjiety of students on the basis of the Doric 
institutions of his iidopted home. Later a<res attached to 
him th»‘ wonderful tales which ^rew up about liim, much 
iiH tiiles ^rew up around the Buddha. 

It was not until 1894 that Rohde ^ published his study 
of tin* (Ictctrine of tlie soul in (ir<*ece, a study which 
renders all earlier work antiquated and which treats* of 
the topic from th(‘ point of view of ethnology and 
p.syehology. Even since tliat date, liowever, much evidence 
has aecinmilated wliich ht^lps to overthrow the foundation 
on wliieh von Seiiroeder worked, tlie theory that the ideas 
of IVthagoras weie so un>Greek as only to be accounted 
for on the theory of tlie delilnTate borrowing of them by 
Pythagoras from abroad. It is now recognized that the 
Homeric poems, the greatest creation of the poetical genius 
known to the world, are not representative of the normal 
development of the popular life, and that we must not 
judge all Hellas by Homeric views. Hesiod, in his 
account of tie* ages in the iro/’/»*.s mid interpolates 

bi^ween the ]>ronze and iron ages the age of the heroes, 
ami in this lias justly been seen - a recognition of the 
faet^thal tin? (berk middle ages were a Ijreak in the 
eontinnity of Greek d»‘veIopment. To some extent the 
eause was no doubt racial,*^ but it is not necessary to 
lay undue stri'ss on this fact. But we must recognize 
that tlie j)oems give us but little idea of the importance 
of the chthonian cults and the spirits of the dead in 


UvBaySpov iffropla. Much lias wroiijrly )»eeii made of this word, as of his 
|»oIymulli\ . It IS (jniR* a mistake to lead into this the modern conception 
of Uistorieiil research and coinjuirative study of religion. 

* Ptiydtt , StvIfnkiOt xtml CnsixrNirhkiitttffauhf^ der Griechen. (I quote 
from the tirst edition ; the second does not modify the results with which 
we are concerned here.) 

Burnet, op. cit., p. 7, u. 1. 

‘‘ Cf. Burrows, Dwcoi^rift. hi Crtfe, pp. 193 seq. ; Ridgeway, Early Age 
of Grtu't ; Hogarth, Imiia and the Ea^^ pp. 101 seq. 
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Greek thought. These ideas lived ^ among the lower 
classes of the people and revived after the fall of that 
brilliant aristocracy whose interest in art is revealed to 
us by Mykenai and Knossos, and whostj chivalry is 
idealized in the great epics. The people cared, it is 
clear, very deeply for the future of their souls, and 
the Homeric religion of the day had little to otter in 
the way of consohition. The dead were not, indeed, 
extinguished, but continued to lead a shadowy existence 
after death ; but the faintness of the life thus continued 
is summed up once for all in the words of Acliillos 
when he prefei’s the life of a bondservant to kingship 
over all the dejwl that are departed — - 

Bt] fioi Odvarov ye TrapauBae, (fxiiBiiJi^ 'OBvaaeu. 
fiovXoitirjv K* €7rdpovpo<: idiu aXAw, 

dvBpl Trap* aKXfjpo) (S pq 0 ioto^ 7ro\v<; eit) 

^ Trdaiv veKveaaiv Ka7a<l>0ip€i'oiai Favdcraeiv. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, at the eagerness with which 
the Greek world hailed the appearance or regeneration 
of a new religious Ixdief, the worship of Dionysos, 
or Orpheus, for both are but ditl\Teiit forms of one 
divinity. It is needless for our purpos(‘ to examine 
into the precise character of the god : it is sulhcient 
to say that in one aspect at least he was a god of 
vegetation, a god, moreover, who died and lived again 
even as the world of vegetation dies and lives again. 
From Thrace witli the g<xl came also the belief in the 
divine madness, the possession by the god, which lifts 
man for the moment to godiiwfi, a Inilief widespread 
throughout the world in ditlerent forms and siiapes.^ 

^ It is probable that the revival was u ^ckmI deal more than a rc\'ival. 
The Mycon«?an religion hIiows much eare of the deiwl, but not neoes-sarily 
a cult ; worship and reH|»ect are not itleutuuil. Contra, Rohde and 
(iomjjerz, i, 23 seq., and of. von Schroeder, VO.I., ,vv, 20ti, 

Homer, (M., xi, 488 sotp 

^ For Egypt, of. Risking, Tram. Third Itifrr. Conffrem of JMitj., i, 228. 
Of. Rohde, op. cit., pp. 2181 seq. Very possibly Dionysoft was an anoiont 
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With this bc‘.Uef was bound up that of the immortality of 
the soul, which thus first enters Greek thought in contra- 
distinction to the belief in the pale existence of the soul, 
which is the. Homeric \'iew. That which in the fit of 
mania can l^ecome for tlie time divine cannot he different 
in ultimate nature from the divine. Yet it is not divine 
in itself as fettered by the Ixxly, and the religion sets 
as its end the devising of means whereby to release from 
the non -divine the divine element in man. Again, if the 
soul is divine in essence and immortal, and yet is not 
freed at once from Ixjndage by deatli, it is natural to 
suppose that until it attains freedom it remains either 
in a purgatory or in other human or animal form, for, 
as wt^ know Pythagoras held,^ all souls are similar in 
class, and the apparent distinctions between human and 
other kinds of beings are not ultimate.- 

Such in brief outline were the ideas which were bound 
up in the Orphic and I)iony.siac worship. Their exposition 
and (levelopmeiit into a .system were the work of many 
minds. The Dionysiac religion united itself in part with 
the Apollonine eult,*^ anil we liear of an elaborate practice 
of divinati(jn in i*cstasy, a characteristic of the Pythia ; of 
rituAl purifications like* that of Athens by Epiinenides, 
•and of occasional asceticism as in the case of Abaris and 
Epimenides. But the most important body in the matter 
were the Orphic bane Is ^ who joined in mutual relations 
for the practice of their religious beliefs. They held in 
its full<\st ext(*nt the doctrine of transmigration, the 

gcxi ill (^roL*c^^ hut the oiyuistic woii^hip of Thrace vvis a new movement 
in (trcck n'ligion. 

* Cf. Burnet, h\tr/i/ Phifotiophy, p. 101. 

For tninsiuigrulion in Thracian belief see Rohde, pp. 320 seq. ; in 
OrphiHm,*ihid., j)p. 442 -S. Ihnniierz ?»eems needlessly critical (op. cit,, 
i, 540) ; see Burnet, op. cit., pp. 80 seq. 

Cf. Farnell, of fh f rV^ 4* iv, 208. 

* Rohde, op. cit., pp. 39.> seq , ; Husolt. op. cit., pp. 362 seq. ; Gomperz, 
op. cit., i, 123 seq. ; Murray, (frtrk Lihrafnrr, pp. 64 seq. ; Oldenberg, 
ArtciefU India^ pp. 80 seq. ; Meyer, (h^rh. di»» AU,., ii, 727 seq. 
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immortality and god-like character of the soul, the im- 
prisonment of the soul in the body, and the possibility 
of release by puriticiition. This release nev^er meant to 
any Greek of this age the merger of existence — the soul 
was divine but also eternal and distinct from the divinity — 
and its freedom was reletise from the troubles of tlu^ flesh. 
The pious Indiever bec^vme Hakclios himself : hence the 
piT/Verb iroXKoi fxip vap$rjf€o<f>6pot Travpoi Be re 
and in Hades he (‘ujoved communion witli tlie gods, the 
northt‘rn deriv’ation of the doctrine showing itself in an 
amusing hishion in the eternal drunkenness whicli l^lato' 
assures ns was promised to the votaries. 

The transmigration of Pythagoras stands, in view of 
these fiicts, in a mnv light, that of a genius’ vtu-sion of 
a popular* belief. What P^'thagoras really believe<l vve 
may guess from what we kianv of Emp«*dokles’ views.’^ 
’fhat sage in his own works claims that he Irarl bei*n a lK)y 
and a girl, a bush and a bird, and a dumb tish in tht‘ sea. 
He claims to be a }>i-esent deity, and he tells us, and it 
seems to have trm*, that he went througlr the streets 

of Akragas an imnaatal g^wi, no mortal n<»w. honoured by 
all, crowned with tillets and flowery garlands. Men, he 
says, and women flocked to him for oracles and for* rhagic 
liealing. Ht* assei-ts the kindred character of all living 
creatures and the sin of s]aught<*r of animals, the sorrow in 
which all created things live, ami the joys of reh^ase from 
transmigration. Or, again, we Irave th(‘ Or[)hic view in 
Pindars Tltrenoi^ and in tlie second OIym})ian, whence we 

‘ Rohde, 3*23. 

^ ii63 C, 1>, where see Adam**' note. 

117 and ll*2{efl, Diels); Burnet, oj). cut., f>p. 2011 scMp That 
he borrowed the <kK;triiie from Pytliaj^onis is cjuite improlwihle. 

Fmy.y l*2lh 133 ; O/-, ii, iil) Keep The exact seriKe iKdiH[nited. I follow 
Christ, PlwL Cartn.y {>|i. *21, *2*2. (T. K<)h<le, op. cit., f>p. 41H> seip 

< xildersleeve, Olympian and Nf‘m*-an j>. 149, adopts without iidetpate 

consideration an im|K>tfKih}e view of Mezger's. Murray, Ortek Littralurf^ 
pp. 109-16, ignores altogether this most iin[)ortant element in Piiidar'H 
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gather that all mortals after death spend a time in Hades 
or with the gods and then begin again mortal lives, though 
those that three times, both above and below, endure and 
live uprightly go for ever to the tower of Kronos^ and live 
in everlasting bliss. It may be that some hint of Egyptian 
conceptions of the life of the dead is seen here, for in 
a Thrmos- the joys of the blessed dead include the playing 
with draughts, and the Egyptian texts ^ tell us that in the 
fi(‘lds of Aalu the dead played draughts either with their 
companions or with their own souls ; hut the main outline 
of the picture is clearly Greek. 

It would jKissihle indefinitely to increase the mass of 
cvidtuicc for a rt*al Greek lx>lief in transmigration, one of 
indigenous growth from an impulse derived from Thrace, 
itself half-(Jr(‘ek. We need not overestimate the debt 
of Greece to Thrace: the country was ripe for a more 
spiritual conception of the divinity and its relation to 
the human soul, and the Greek genius, with its peculiar 
creative power, could mould inbj deeper issues the 
suggestions derived from the vivid nature - worship of 
Til race. There are in (hvek story many legends similar 
to tlii»se told in India, such as tliat of the man whose 
IxKly was hurnt by an enemy in the alwsence of his soul,* 
or tht‘ enri(ms doiibie system of punishment, both in hell 
and by reincarnation, which exists even in the early, 
though not the earliest,*'^ Indian versions of transmigration ; 
but wt‘ could only prove that Greece borrowed aH this 
from India by proving that transmigi-ation existed as 

thought, wliich redeems Inm from the charge of materialism. The 

contamination ” of onlinary retnhution or reward with metempsychosis 
is natural. 

^ Vf. Hesiod, Ojn., 167 .seq. 

, ^ Fni<j* 1-29, V. 4 ; ro\ « wivaois. The game is believed to have been 

borrowe<i from Egypt (Smith, Dkt, of Antiq., ii, 11). 

® Wiedemann, Jieainw of the Egyptian Deady p. 55. 

* Rohde, op. cit., p. 389, n. 1. 

* Deussen, op. cit., pp. 328 sec]. Cf. Hopkins, JRAS., 1906, pp. 586 
8eq. ; 1907, pp. 665 seq. 
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a scientific doctrine in India long before the records 
show any trace of it, and by indicating some means by 
which the people of Greece as a whole could be converted 
to accept a doctrine brought from India. Orphism is 
dominant in Greek thought during the seventh and 
sixth centuries and prolmbly gi^es back far into the 
eighth century. Chronologically India might perhaps 
have derived transmigration as a scientific doctrine from 
Greece; it is, of course, certain that it did not, yet the 
opposite view cannot even chronologically Ix^ upheld with 
any plausibility. 

We see now in tlie proper pt^rspective tilt*- ritual practices 
on which von Schroeder - laid great stress in support of his 
view. These are tlie partial abstention of P3"thagoras from 
the use of animal food and his non-use of Ixmns. It is 
interesting to note that Aristoxenos^ felt the absurdity of 
the master'.s attitude in these matters so much that he tritKl 
to repudiate them. The master, he said, ate meat except 
in the case of the flesh of the plough ox and the ram, was 
partial to the flesh of sucking-pigs and tender kids, and 
preferred beans to eveiy other vegetable, a statement which 
probablj' gives us a correct view of Aristoxenos’ own itistes 
in food. The polemic of Aristoxenos j)r()ves the trutli of 
the reports, and we find ourselves in the face of two of 
a long list"* of tabus which can be constructed as J^ytha- 
gorean, such as the rules not to stir the tin- with iron, not 
to pick up what lias fallen, not to break bread, to roll 
together the Ixidch^thes after you have arisen and smooth 
out the impress of the no doubt to remove your 

^ BuHolt, I.C., and Bury, /fiW., p. ai‘2, undcrewtirnate the of 

the impul'^e. The theory of an Orphic iuterfiretatinn iti Homer mi<ier 
PejsiHtrato.** (Bury, p. .317 ; WilamowitX'M^llleiidorflT, //om. p. Hll») 

is, I think, quite untenable. Of. Lang, iJomer and hu Atje, pp. 43 neij. 

Op. cit., pp. 31 -S. For hiH Inter view, see xv, 187 ho<i. 

Ap. Diog. viii, 20, 

♦ Burnet, op. cit., ji. lOfi. For tabu, cf. Mnrett, Tram, Third IiU^, 
Congrem of IMiy,, i, 52 ; ArUhrojMjhtgirfif pp. 225 wxp 
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shadow from hostile possession. Once we realize the 
number and character of these rules the attempt to derive 
any of them from India breaks hopelessly down. Beans 
are tabu in various parts of the world, like onions, pome- 
granates, and many other vegetables ; ^ the reason in each 
case must be mainly guesswork, but I think in the case 
of Jjeary the nearest approach to th(^, truth is that of 
Dr. Farnell that they are of the co lour of blood, and blood, 
even on the modern mind, often produces a physical 
shrinking which may adequately explain the tabu. 
Rohde, indeed, following Lol^eck, explains the non-use 
of beans among the Orphics by the fact that they were 
used for offerings to the dead, but it is probable that they 
were used as ofterings for the dead precisely because they 
were taViu for the living. Moreover, it is fatal, as against 
von Schnx'der’s theory, that they were also tabu in Egypt. 
Herodotos* says so expressly, and Mr. Griffith tells me 
that there is some ground for accepting the view as 
correct, l)t»sides the fact tliat this was the sort of matter 
on which Ht*rodotos should have been able to give accurate 
information. Beans are very rarely mentioned, for example, 
in the great series of farm accounts dealt with by Grenfell 
and»Hunt in voi. i of the Tebtunis papyri of Ptolemaic 
date, and they are very .scarce on tlie Greek ostraka 
(Ptolemaic and Roman). It is true that they occur in 
most of the published collections of papyri and were 
certainl}’ grown in Egypt, but it is prolxible that the 
priests regarded them as tabu. They were also tabu to the 
Roman priest of Jupiter, as w'e know from Aulus Gellius. 

’ Hm Farnell, Erof. of RfJ., pp. 80 seq. ; von Negelein, Archr/iir 
/fr/ 15 /., vi, ‘ 2441 ). Of, Westerniarck, Origin nnd Iki'fhptmitt 0 / Mora! Ideas^ 
ch. xjtxviu. 

. - Op, At., p. 410, n. 1 ; I^heck. Agiaoph., p. 254 ; so Parser, Dicf. of 

AtUiq,, ii, ‘298. The view is old: Festas says pntanhir ad mortim 
jHTtimre ; Pliny, //.iV'., xvjii, IIS, quoniam morfuorum amma> mrU in ea 
(/a/x»), )See also Warde Fowler, Roman Festif'oJM, p. 110; a toteinistic 
view is Hu^g’csted by Astley, Tran^. Third Inter, Congre^ts oj , i, 267. 

* ii, 37 ; see Wiedemann, Herodot's znyeift,^ Bitch, j). 177. Cf. \ OJ. , xv, 212. 
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As regards the eating of flesh, it is hard to say whether 
this is in the case of Pythagoras in any degiee due to the 
transmigration doctrine. That the abstention, so far as 
it was real, was due to Indian influence, is disproved by 
the fact that it would bt^ quite impossible to establish 
any ahlnu^d doctrine as existing in India at the time of 
Pythagoras : even lat-<^r the \ irtiu)us Buddha dies aft<‘r 
a meal of pork, possibly tender,^ and his followers, as 
Hopkins -^ has shown, were bj' no means vegetarians, but, 
like the Burman Buddhists to-da3^ ate meat as long as 
they had not to kill it. A different tiieory is suggested 
by the report of Porpliyry;* which is probably based on 
the view of Htuacleides of Pontos, that the Pythagon*ans 
ate the flesh of animals slain the sacrifice. That 
carries us buck into the siicraimntal im‘al on the flesh 
of the saered animal, and tits well into the giuiei'al 
dcKdrine of th<* Bakchic ritual. ^Moreover, it may be 
harmonized with the e.xception admitt^'d by Ari.stoxenos, 
viz. the refraining fr<an the use of tie* fl«*sh of the plongli 
ox, for Dionysos might be conceived as in ox form aiid 
the ox be slain and eaten only rarely and then .sacra- 
mentally.^ 

’ Of. Fleet, JR AS., pj». SHI, HH'2. ' 

“ JAGS., xiii, J HI **ec|, ; xxvii, 4.V» K€‘q. ; #rVf«/ of IntUa^ pp. J78 
Keep ; of htdin, pp. 199 rxi. For earher M*e tVelR*r, Ind. 

Stud,^ xvni, 280, .314 ; Bloomtiehi, S.H A’., xlii, 493. 

® p. 58, 2.5 (wl. Nuuek). 

* Cf. Fiirnell, Cuitn of ih* (rrtnk i, 89 seq. (the Boitpliotiia cere* 

moay). Burn€*t, op. oit., p. KJfl ; Hohde, oj*. cit., p. 434; Purwr, 
IHct, of AiUiq.^ ii, ‘298; and ifomiKjrz. oii. cJt., i, 127, tKMisider that 
aliHtineiice from flesh is due to transmigration, and this is Km^iedokleK* 
view (see Ara//., 128, 130, 137 (ed. Diels); Ritter k Preller, //mC Phd. 

§ 184). But it is prol/ahly in origin older and connected with 
the abhorrence of blood. Hopkins, p. 404, consi<lers that transmigration 
had veiy* little to do with non-meat*eatiiig in the ciise either of the 
Brahmins or of the Buddhists, an<l it is certainly curious that the 
repute<l founder of the tran.smigratioii theory should have laieii addicted 
to meat-eating (see Yajnavalkya’s saying in SaMipathu Bnikmaiuiy iii, 
1, 2, 21, and Hopkins, op. cit., p. 189), The sacramental eating of the 
ox on the Bouphonia and elsewhere nee<l hardly lie explained by totemiam, 
08 Farnell was inclined to do : the sorrow and the kinship characteristic 
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So far I have endeavoured to show that there is to be 
found in Greece itself all the materials for the development 
of the system which is believed to be Pythagorean. But 
von Schroeder has alleged certain other considerations 
based on other sides of Pythagorean activity which must 
not be overlooked. It is clear that if, as a philosopher 
pure ami simph;, Pythagoras was indebted to Indian 
teachers, his religious views can be attributed more easily 
to India. Von Schroeder contends,^ and is followed by 
Oarbe, Hopkins, and Miicdonell, that the Pythagorean 
problem and the discovery of irrational num])ers are due 
to India, and in particular to the Sulim Sutras. 

In this claim two things are involved, the similarit}" of 
the Pythagorean views witli those of the Sulba Sutras 
and th(‘ derivation of the formeT from the latter. Neither 
of these v'ii‘ws is correct. As regards Py thagoras’ opinions 
we have merely the information that he disco\'ered the 
pnK)f of the Pythagorean proposition : liow he did so is 
uncertain, ami von Schroeder s view was to some extent 
8up[)orted by the fact that the mode in which the Sulba 
Sutras treat the proposition (by dividing it into the cases 
when tin* two sides are of equal length and when of 
uncfjiial length) was coiijectur<*d by Cantor - to have 
been th<‘ nuMit* in which the proposition was proved by 
Pythagoras. It seems, however, as a result of recent 
research (juitt^ clear that the discovery of the proof 

of tho niv arc fwlf<]aatoly explained if we remeinl>er that the deity 
may Ih' pn'sent in part in the aaered animal: cf. also Warde Fowler, 
Horwin FiAtimln, p. 32?). The tale of Ztigreus is clearly a reflex of the 
ritual of the slaying of a theanthropic hull iGomjjerz, i, 136), and may be 
comfMtrod with t^e legeniis of Orpheus and Pentheus, for which cf, Frazer, 
Adonic, Attis^ Oftirta, pj>, 270 .seq. ; Bather, xiv, 244 -63. For the 

sacramental meal, cf. lioliertson Smith, lith'ffiou of f he Semites ; Farnell, 
Hifd>en UHH; and my note, tlRAS., 1907, pp- 929 seq. Farnell’s 

view is summarized in Trana. Third Infer. Corifpreft!^ oj Kt/iy-i ii* 139, 140, 
and will api)ear iii full in Cu/tt< of the Greek v. 

^ Plfthagorw^ und die Jnder^ pp. 39 -59, 

* Qe»ch. der Math.^ i, 144. 

* See Burnet, op. cit., pp. 110 seq., where he gives diagrams. 
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was really due to the peculiar form of arithmetic notation 
by square numbers and oblong numbiTs which he used, 
added probably to a practical knowledge of the triangle, 
used long before his time by the Egyptians, whose sides 
were 3, 4, and 5 units in length respectively. This triangle 
was apparently early known to the Babylonians and the 
Chinese, and jK^ssibly India got it from Babylon ; possibly 
indented it independcuitly. But the practical use, which 
was known to Thales^ and probably much earlier in 
Greece, never led to any mathematical theory in Egypt, 
and Pythagoras’ merit is to have turned the matter into 
science. It is characteristic of the arithmetical Imsis of 
his sclieme that the discovt^ry of an irrational numlxT,* 
which followed at once on the Pythagorean problem — for 
that yields at once the equation that tht* length of the 
hypotenuse of a triangle whose sid(*s are (‘aeh one unit 
is th<‘ root of 2 — h^d him no further in the discussion 
of geometry, as it really upset for g^xwl the old view of 
quantity us a ^um of units. 

In contradistinction to the theoretic interest of Pytha- 
goms, the Sulba Sutras are practical manuals for the 
construction of the great altars which were required for 
the use of the sacritic*‘rs. I do not s(‘e that they arrive 
at any really scientitic as opjw^sed to practical eone(q>tiun 
of the Pythagrirean theorem, but that point nets! not here 
Ix! discussed, as the claim that they are sufficiently old 
to have affected Pytluigoras is iin[)osHibIe to maintain. 
Von Schroiidcr’s argument** hen* is in effect that the 

' Ibid., pp. 44 seq. The liitent supjHirter of the theory of Ibifiylonian 
influence on Irwlia ih (k^nifK^rz, (Jr^^k ThiiikfrM^ i, W'», Tliere i» nothing 
apriirri im|>OHH}ble in it, and it <*x;ilains conveniently the Naknatra Herics 
and the flood legend. For the Jtfjraia it w, however, not prenen (despite 
mmUly viii, 78, 2, which is tof» molated and i<k> douhtful to ahbrd any 
Becure basis for argument). More imjiortant are OhlenlKTg s theoriefl of 
the Adityas as the planets, wdnch have not yet, however, convinced me. 

Ibid., pp. llfj, 117. 

Acc«ipU»<l and endor«e<l by Hopkins, H*>L of India^ p. 5fl0, n. I, and 
(iarlie, Hti. of Aiicuni Judia^ p. 43, n. I. 
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Sulba Sutrag are not Pari^istas but integral parts of the 
Srauta Sutras, and in particular the Manava Srauta Sutra 
contains, as its tenth part, tlie Sulla Sutra. That 6rauta 
Sutra is anticjue in character and goes lack to the eighth 
c(*ntury, the period of the Brahmanas. Moreover, the 
material of the Sulba Sutras is common in the different 
recensions of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Katyayana, and 
Manava, and goes back to the centuries from the tenth 
to the eighth, when the sacrificial system was at its height, 
(larlxi adds that each Srauta Sutra is by one hand, and 
contains doctrines much older than its own date. 

Th(‘ fact that a work is not called a Parisista is of no 
conH(‘(] lienee, and the text of the Manava and Baudhayana 
Sutras is in a liopeless condition. Both these Sutras 
contain many passages of undoubted aati(|uity in the 
Bralnnana style*, just as the Saithhilynna Srauta Sutra 
contains a parallel version of the Sunalisepa episode, which 
appears as part of tin* Altarrya Brahmana} But from 
thesi* facts to argue to the whole is simply impossible. 
Calami * significantly omits the Baudhayana S'ulba Siitra 
from consideration in sketching the language of tlie 8rauta 
Sutra. In fact, the Sull)a Sutras all belong to the latest 
pei«<Kl of Sutra prtKluction : they are pure Sutra works, 
unlike Brahmanas in every way, and have no claim to 
rank as ancient. The iwtual Sutras, excluding Brahmana 
passages included in Sutra works, even the Srauta Sutras 
whose dates we can approximately guess, do not go back 

» JRAS., 1‘107, 411. 

‘ V^'htr dax ntndU Siifra d^f* HmulhOyina^ l». 41. In geneiul the Sutras 
cjaiinot Ikj regarded as very old : the Asvalayana cannot be more than 
al>out B.r. 44K) ; the Sahkhayana is, I think, younger. Biihler, li, 

p|). xlv’, Ixi, t^snds to ascrilw too great iinti(|nity to the feiitras. It is 
indeed probable that Apjistamba’s irregularities of language are a proof 
that he^s not later than the Paninean jjeriod or, say, b.c. 350-:100, but the 
mention of the AthanrUHrai^ in Gautama is significant, even if Yamm 
in iv, IH, is not original. I doubt if Gautama is older than b.c. 400. 
Cf. alKO Macdonell, SmUydf Lihratnrt, p, 36. For the confusion of the 
Baiidfuiyam cf. Caland’s edition [BthL 2nd.)y h PP« vii seq. ; 

ii, pp. i seej. ; for the jyTdtanxi, cf. Knauer s ed. 
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beyond the fifth century, and I ahould very much doubt 
whether the Aullia Sutnu« fire even m old aa the third 
century B.C., the io u'er dak' sug^esk'd by ThihmU It is 
quite fatal to their claim to a!iiti(|uity that the subject- 
matter of these Sutras should form no matter of reference 
in the Brahmanas proper. If the geometrical eoustruetions 
and spatial relations there dealt with had been known to 
th^ writei'S of the Brahmanas, the}' would have referred 
to them in order to explain their hidden meaning, just a.s 
they do in the case of the various topics dealt with in 
the Srauta Sutras. The ritual no doubt went oii for 
generations by rule of thumb : th»‘ only <|Uiisi-gt‘ometrica) 
discussions in the Brahmanas touch only minor and (juite 
simple “ points, such as e.g. the distanct* of any special 
part from the ground, and only wlnui c'Verything U^gan 
to bi^ reduced to formal rule arosi‘ the science of gt‘oinetry 
as applied to the altar eon.struction. Tlie Brahmins, it 
must be remembered, went on sacrificing in tln^ Vcnlic 
fashion for centuries after Pythagoras passed away, and 
the (c. B.<'. 150) reveals the ritual in full 

swing.'^ The activity of the priests in tljcse lattu* days 
consisted not in the development of tin* philosophical 
doctrines of tiie Brahiuarms, but in the perb^etion of »the 
technique of tlio sacrifice, and it is to this peritsl of 
activity that tlie Sulba Sutras are due. This <‘oneluHion 
is confirmed and plact‘d Ixjyond doubt by tlieir style, 
and language*, lK)tli of which are in close accord with 
those of the last representatives of the Sutra period, 
and display none of the Vedic irregularities of the 
earliest Sutras, while on the other hand they contain 
technical terms like Icarami, which are never found in 

* Antronamie, pp. 7&-H0. For Kutydyana we have only a PariHi^ta, 
no more modern, however, in oontenln than tlie Sutras. Of. Welwr, 
Lit. CeiUnUhtattf 1S84, p. 1564 ; DiV, ftrierhen in Iwlkn, pp. 92H -6. 

^ e.g. Ailareya Aranyakay i, 2, 4. This passage i.s instructive of the 
petty and non-geometrical sort of point dealt with. 

* Weber, M. Stud.y xiii, 335, 4^1, 457. 
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the Br&hmarias and similar writings. Cantor, indeed, 
has urged that the Sutras are derived in their materials 
from Greek geometry, and the possibility of this being 
true cannot lie denied, as there are striking coincidences 
between them and the works of Heron, while Heron’s 
own principles are undoubtedly much older in Greece 
than his own date.^ It is not necessary here to expreas 
any detinite opinion on this ix)int, which Thibaut leawea 
undecided, but it is wxdl to remember that wdiatever the 
value of Indian work on arithmetic and alge})ra, their 
geometrical [)owers were of a low order, as may be seen 
from the grave errors committed by a man like Aryabhata, 
and it is paradoxical to find in India the source of the 
really high mathematical knowledge of Gre(‘ce. 

It is true that von Schroeder*^ would wish to l)elieve 
that in matteis arithmetical the Indians were teachers of 
{h’eeee, but he admits that for this there is at this date no 
evidence, unless we are to pay any attention to the fables ! 
of the Vista ra about the youth of the Buddha,® : 

which he admits to l)e impossible. t 

It is, however, tin* \'iew of von Schroeder ^ that Ixitween 
the Pythag(U'i‘an philosophy proper and Indian thought 
theire is a close conmxdion which can only be explained by 
lK)rrowing. This he finds in the doctrine of the five 
elements. This jxisition involves the view that the five 
ehunents were accepted in Indian philosophy before 
Pythagoras’ date : that they were recognized by Pytha- 
gonis ; and that the tw’o sets of five really agree so closely 

^ Thibaut , A^tnmomit , p. 7H. On the Sulba Sutras, see Thibaut, JAB., 
xliv, 2*27 stHp Tlie Sutra is edited by Burk, ZDMG., Iv 

and Ivi. 

Op. dt., pp. r>7 J). 

» Of. %>ldoiiberg 8 remark in his interesting review {Oott. get, Anz., 
11)09, p. 83) on a less guarded use of the evidence of the Lolita 
Vintara by von Schroexler, MyAterinm wui JA’wtw, p. 76, as an authority 
for the early existence of dram a. 

^ Op. cit., pp. 59m The view is not original; cf. Max Muller, 
ZDMCi., vi, ISsec]. ; Weber, Ind, Lit., p. 234. 
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m to render borrowing the only explanation. In fact, all 
three propositions can be denied or gravely doubted. 

In the iirst place, the doctrine of the five elements — 
ether, wimi, /iiv, w'at<*r, and earth -- is not found in the early 
Upanisads,* The AiUtrtya ("i^nnirnd,^ the only text in 
which the five occur, and which in, in my opinion correctly, 
though on grounds of no cogency, reasonably regardiKl 
as old enough to have conceivably influenced Pythagoras, 
has not the fixed order which is laid down in the Tuittirlya 
UjKtnimd as the result of the combination r)f the older 
triad, fire, water, earth, with ether and wind, which 
were originally regarded as syin}K>lic represen Uit ions of 
Brahman and not as elements like the others. The ordcT 
in the Altareya is earth, wind, ether, water, liglit. So that 
so far from the view of the five elements l)eing the regular 
philosophical view in the time of IVtlmgorus, it was 
merely one of a largo number of conflicting views, and its 
general acceptance lies at a datt* long after Pytliagoras 
had ceased to <^xist. 

In the second ]»laee, there is conclusive evidence that 
Pythagoras never held the view of tiv(‘ elements. The 
pseudo- Plutarch;^ indeed, tells us that he ascrilx^d to the 
earth the cube, to the tire tlu* tetrahedron, to theouir 
the octaliedron, to the water the icosaliedron, and the 
dodecahedron to the fifth element, th(* nature of wdiicli 
we will later examine. Furiher, a fragm<*nt attributed to 
Philolaos^ refers to tie* five regular sf)lids. Moreover, 
as the pseudo - Plutarch s evidence is of no weight, 
von Schroeder argues that it is admitted '* that not 
only Philolaos but the otlier later Pyt)iagore*an.s lx*lieved 

* Cf. Deuftsen, PhiL of th U^Mninharitf, 1K9 neq., who (Jii iliffciirent 
grounds, viz. the different order of the two .^ets, (li*«putes titc theory 
of von Schroeder, whom he does not name. 

* iii, 3. For the dates of the Upani^s, cf. I)euHsen, TmvK Third 

Inter, Cwyjrms of ii, 19 seq. ; my Ailarrya Artinyaka^ pp. 25 neq. 

* Aet., li, 0, 5. * Frag., 29, ap. Stoh. AV/., i, 10. 

® Zeller, op. pp. 317, 437. 
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in live elementB; and against the theory of Zeller, 
that they borrowed four from Empedokles, he suggests 
that Empedokles borrowed them from Pythagoras, from 
whom lie borrowed his views of transmigration, his 
objection to the eating of flesh, and his antipathy to 
l>eans.^ But the ascription to Pythagoras, or even to 
Philolaos, of a knowledge of the five regular solids is 
contradicted by the l>est possible evidence : Plato in the 
especially refers to the neglect of stereometry by 
previous authorities, and the Scliolia to Euclid expressly 
tells us tliat the Pythagoreans knew only the cube, 
t<‘trah(dron, and dfxieciiliedron, and tliat the octahedron 
and ieosalu'dron were discovered by Theaitetos of the 
A<‘4id(finy. With this falls to the ground the ascription to 
Pytluigoras of tlu* d<K*trine of the five elements. 

It remains true, however, that the later Pythagoreans 
Ixdieved in a S4'ns«* in five elements, and it is worth while 
comparing these elements with the Indian live and tracing 
their history. 1'h<‘ fiv<* (dements of India, as Bbhtlingk,^ 
in rejily to a <*riticism of Whitney's on liis rendering of 
the word Akn.sa, pointed out in a V(*ry acute note, consist 
of fin‘, water, (‘arth, and Vayu (wdiid) and Akas^a (empty 
spa#(‘). X(ov, the five elements of Philolaos, if we ina}^ 
prop(*rIy so call them, are identical as regards lire, water, 
and ('arth, though the element lire attains a position 
and im])ortane(‘ physical and astronomical, continued in 
the Stoic doctrine, for wdiicli there is no parallel 
in the Indian (*onc<*ption, in whicli it plays consider- 
able part.*' But the element air is a difleivnt thing 

* This supiiONition is of course gratuitous and incorrect ; (^omperz 
even (i, 4*27) recognizes that Ein|>edokles is an Orphic. 

‘ 52B B. 

(Ed.*Heil>erg), v, 2t)4 ; Burnet, op. cit,, p. 329, n. 1. 

^ im)0, pp. 149-51 ; ef. Deussen, op. cit., p. 194. 

« Of. Burnet, op. cit., pp. 348 setp It is signihcant also that lytha- 
gonis' astronomical views have no parallel in India. He was, in fact, 
a man of original genius, not a borrower. Von Schroeder ignores entirely 
th is most im^Kirtiint side of his activity. 
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from wind, wliicli is tuerely a popular, not a scientific 
-conception. 

One of the be.st attested facts alx)ut Enipedokles is that 
he actually proved, by the use of a klepsydru, the fact 
that air is a different tiling from empty space : a fragment 
of his own works attests it,^ and Aristoth*- evidently 
alluded to him in this connection. The fifth element was 
not called by Philolaos-^ ether: its n*al nature is seen by 
reference to what Aristotle in the Phi/slcs* tells us of 
the Pythagoreans, and what, as it was denit‘d by Xeno- 
phanes;^ wdio ever disputed t}H‘ views of Pythagoras, w^e 
have no n‘ason to dou})t was h<.‘ld by the master himself. 
They believed, we learn, that outside the world tht*re was 
boundless breath {irvevfJLa), and that it was inhalt‘d by 
the world. The lK)nndless bn*ath was also, it ap|>earH 
from Aristotle,’^ conceixed as btdng empty ^})aee and as 
keeping apart the units of which the world is composed, 
a primitive mode of indicating th»* nature of discrete 
ijuantity. We can now understand the strange metaphors 
in wdiich the fifth ehunent was deHcribt‘d by Phiiolaos, 
either as the sphere of the universe or as the hull of the 
sphere" (o rtis' (T<f)aipa<: oXku^;). They consort with the 
expression applied to the central fin* as tlie keel 
of the sphere, an<l with the metaphor which {)r(Hluced the 
Aristotelian use of vXt) (wchkImis the material substratum 
of existence. Wliether this fifth element was eVfT called 
ether by the Pythagoreans does not appear : then* is no 
evidence for it, though the name occurs in tlie latt*r 
philosophy of the old Academy,^ hut it is sufiicient to 

* jFVaf/., lOtMcd. I>»els). - iv, <>. 

* Cf. Barnet, op. cit., p. 

* Phyn,, S, 21 '16, 22. 

* Diog. Lasrt., ix, It*. ^ l.r. 

’ Act., ii, 6, 5 ; /r., 12. The latter passiige, l)ko tlie former, probably 
does not contain pre<n»e information, but the phrase itself in no doubt 
genuine fBumet, p. 341, n. 2). 

* Windelband, op. cit., p. 57, ascnlies it to the Pythagoreans. 
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point out that between this element and Aka4a the 
resemblance is very faint. And we must, of course, reject 
entir(*]y the attempts of von Scliroeder^ and of Garbo ^ 
to (iinend the passage 6 rd<! <x(f)atpa<i oXkci^ to include the 
word dfca<;, a suppose<l Vxjrrowing from India. Such guesses 
are contraiy to every principle of scientific method, and 
are on a ])ar with Halevy’s attempt to find borrowed 

from (ireece in the hrftdii of the Aihari'avf'flu:’' * 

With the disapp<‘arance of the supposed borrowing of 
the fivt? <‘lements, there remains little on which to base 
a tht^ory of Pythagorean philosophical Ixarowing. Von 
Sehro(‘der, howt*vi r, finds in the importance laid on number 
in the IVthugoiean school an inheritanct* from the 
Samkliya. As that school, however, does not in its 
pr<\s(‘nt form lay any real stress on number, he is ]x>und 
to believe* that the tradition has o]>scured the important 
part played by nundxT in the history of the Samkhya. 
This conjectural history of the Samkhya philosophy, 
how’ever, need hardly be taken seriously, and Garbe ^ 
deserts him on this jK)int. and can only suggest as 
a eonet‘ivable eojinection the idea that Pythagoras created 
his ninnerieal theory because he misunderstood what he 
hack been told in IN^rsia, viz. that the S^khya system 
was named after its enuim‘ration of tlie principles of the 
school, to mean timt number was the dominating principle 
of the philosophy, a suggestion which, very wisely, 
he does not press as probable. In fact, the stress laid 
on numbers by Pythagoras is clearly a result of his 
arithnii‘tical studies, which led in due course to the 

* Pythivjomii nud dir ludiv^ p. tKi, n. 2. 

VCM., xiii, JiOS sc*c|. As to the meaning I follow Burnet. Bdhtlingk,. 
VOJ,, xiv, 85, and Btr., UKK), p. 150, and (^undermann, Rhein, Mm,, 

pp?145 seip, suggestthat the f)oint of comparison is the movement 
(not the stru«*tnre) of a vessel. The word hkKis of the text may stand 
unaltere<l. 

® i, 25, 2; fieeJoiim, Ae., 9, xi, 320 seq., and cf. Macdonell, JRAS.^ 
1907, p. 1106. 

* Phii. qfAncitfit India, pp. 45, 46. 
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theory of hamiony in music, and is in full a^ifreement 
mth all we know' of him and his times, in which music 
played a part of the ^-eatest importance in connection 
with religious feeling.^ 

Nor can much stress be laid on tlie fact- that the 
Samkhya Ikdieves in a number of independent eternal 
souls, and that it is atheistic. It is quite true that 
Pythagoras believed in a mnnlK*r of eternal souls, and 
that he does not in his construction of the world postulate 
divine action. But the doctrine of the existence of divin<‘ 
souls forms no part whatever of his philosoph}' as opposcMl 
to his religious beliefs, and we cannot say that he himself 
felt the inconsistency of his religious and his philosophical 
views. As a religious doctrine it is immediately derived 
by him and his school from their partaking in the divine 
nature, and we have the evidence of Aristotle ^ himself for 
the identiticatioii by the people of Kn)ton of Pythagoras 
with Apollo Hyperl)oreios, an authority supportfKl by his 
connection with Abaris and Aristeas, and the story rejsii-bKl 
by Herodotos^ that Salmoxis w^as his slave. Nor is there 
the slightest trace in Pythagoras of the fundamental view' 
of the ^Samkhya, the et(‘mai ditierence l)etw'een souls and 
matter, and the delusion by whicli vsoul Ixdit^ves its(‘k‘ to 
be fettered by matter. The fetters in thtj Pythagorean 
view are no delusion — the idea of delusion was clearly 
borrowed by the Samkhya from the V edanta*'^ — but a sad 

^ Rohde, Fxyehf^, pp, s 
Von Schroeder, oii. cit., p 71. 

^ Frag.^ ISh, 1.>1<V^ ’3). See aho HercKloto?*, iv, 13 ; Burnet, op. cit., 
p. 97, n. Z. 

* iv, 95; cf. Burnet, op. eit., p. 93. 

® See Deusaen, op. eit., pp. 239 wkj. It is of (‘ourse true that Mnyii 
is primarily a Vedanta, not a Saipkhja, tenet, and that the Saipkhya 
expressly r^udiatea the Vwlanta doctrine of delusion an cit>ation of 
the material world. But the idea apiiears in the Samkhya conception 
of the relation between soul and Brakrti, which stand in no real con- 
. nection bat arhtcli appear through error to l*e uiiit^etl : cf. Cowell's 
trans. of p. 229 ; (iarlio, Sdmkhyn und Yogn^ 

p. 1$ ; Max Miiller, ^ix Sydnint* of Indian Phihnntphy, pp. 26H, 2H5. 
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reality, and holiness ^ of life is the way to be rid of 
thera, not theoretical realization that the ties were unreal. 
Nor is there any essential similarity between the S4mkhya 
and the supposed Pythagorean^ doctrine of the eternity 
of the world ; as a matter of fact, the Samkhya believes 
in the eternity of matter and the periodic renewal and 
destruction of the world, an idea seen as early as 
Atharvarrdd, x, 8, :}9. 40, while the latter idea is com- 
pletely strange to Pythagoras, and the former idea is 
doubtfully his, and in any case in one shape or other is 
the comimon basis of all early Greek pliilosophy. Again, 
it is only fair to rememWr that there is no evidence of 
the existence of the Sai|ikhya in the sixth century B.c. 
other than what can be gathered from the dependence 
on that system of certain Buddhist tenets, themselves of 
doubtful and obscun* date. * 

Practically there remain but two substantial arguments of 
von SchrcH'der's ^ — that from the fantastic-mystic-symbolic 
chanicter of the Pythagorean sj'stem, and that from the 
religio - philosophical character of the school.^ On the 
latter point it may K' fairly stated that there is much 
more cerUiin evidence, colh^cted by Foucart in his Les 
Asmf(‘iati<nLH chez Greex, for such fraternities 

in Gr<‘ece than in India : there is no doubt that the 
Orphic societies go back into the seventh, probably the 
<‘ighth century B.c. No doubt the Buddhist was not 
the first society of its sort in India, but it needed not 
t<j go to India to find precedent for such societies, and 
the practice of such .societies is etlinic. What is really 

^ The holiness was at first probably not of heart (as Zeller, Presocratic 
Philosophy, i, 493 0 ; Murrav, ilra.k Ltfemtare, p. 154; and Gompera, 
i, 123, say) but of body (see Hohde, Psych , pp. 457, 458), but it naturally 
^Hissed iifto the s]>here of ethics proper (of. Farnell, Kvol. of ch. iii). 

Cf. von Scliroeder, p Tfi, n. That it was Pythagorean is most 
improbable (Zeller, pj). 439 seq.). 

^ Cf. Oldenberg, Puddho.^, App. ; Jacobi, ZDMG., lii, 1 seq. 

♦ Op. cit. , pp. 79 88. It is re^ieated by Garbe, Hopkins, and Macdonell. 

* Ibid, , pp. 78, 79. Also accepted by the writers just cited. 
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interesting about the Pythagorean society is tliat, unlike 
the Buddhist, it endeavoured to be, and for a time 
succeeded in setting itself up as, a state organization 
superseding the ordinary state machinery. The fate of 
the movement was adverse, as it deserved to be, but the 
idea was chanicteristically political and Greek, or at least 
un- Indian.* 

-Nor is it denied tliat .some d<‘gree of fantasy crept into 
the Pythagorean numlHo* theory, wlu^n attempts W(‘re 
made to carry the principle of numlier beyond the sphere 
in which it has relative validity. But it is important 
not only to note that we have no warrant to attribute 
this to Pythagoras himself, for the nd’tu't^nci* to him in 
the Ma(jna M(n\dut - merely proves the, non-ArisO^telian 
character of that compilation, but that it was 1 wised on 
a sound principle. The Pythagoreans had discovered one 
category, and, like all discoverers, thought that th(*y could 
tind in it an open sesame to all (jiiestions : they did not 
persevere in the idea when they found it unsulistantial, 
but developed a philosophy which is »‘nshrint‘d in the 
Phcrdo of Plato, and which is of great value and 
importance.'* But in tin* c^tse of the id(‘ntitieations of 
the Brahmanas then* is neither rhyim* nor reason : iliey 
are based on no one principle such as iiumlHT, and they 
are endless and meaningless : one is haj>py to Kdieve 
that they meant nothing to their authors, for delibtuate 
nonsense, as clearly seems ofUui to have la^en intended, is 
better than unconscious folly.* There is, nioreov(*r, not 
a single striking parallelism ls4w'e(‘n the two sets of identi- 
fications : von Schroedtu’s •'" com|mri.son of the Bifdunaiia 

* Cf. Lyall, Tram. Third InJttr. Cowjrf**^ of 7^ //</., i, 12 sw], ; Burnet, 
op. cit., pp. 96 »eq. (ioini)erz, op. cit., i, 137 (cf. Meyer, (Imh^den Alt,^ 
ii, 502, note), .sees in the movement a revolt against aristocracy ; Holm, 
op. cit., i, 309; Murray, op. cit., p. 154 ; Bury, op. cit., p. 318, a move* 
ment for aristocracy. Neither view is ade(|uate or correct. 

^ ll82a, 11 ; cf. Burnet, p. 100, n. 1. * Burnet, pp. 353 »eq. 

* Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 194, n. 2. * Op. cit., p. 87. 
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identification of the year and the world of heaven with 
the Pythagorean identification of time and the heavenly 
wphere can hardly be seriously meant. 

I have, I think, noticed every substantial argument of 
Prof, von Schroeder’s, and it seems to me that the following 
results are e-stablished by the evidence adduced: (1) there 
is no liistoric evidence or antecedent probability that 
Pythagoras ever visited India or Persia, or came into contact 
with p^^rsons cognisant of and competent to explain Indian 
philosophy to him : (2) tliat the doctrine of transmigration 
HH held by him can be most easily explained from the 
religious history of Greece*, and in particular from the 
tenets held by the Orphic societies ; (8) that the mathe- 
matical doctrines of Pythagoras were a direct outcome 
of his urithiiH tic studies and of his practical knowledge 
of the Egyptian methods of measurement ; (4) that the 
Pythagon^an doctrine of the five elements was not due 
to Pythagoras himself, but was adopted by his school, 
partly from Einpedokles, who had experimentally proved 
tlie (‘xivstcnce of a substance air, and in part from 
Pythagoras’ own tln'ory of an extra-mundal breath ; 
(o) that the Pytliagorean philosophy generally shows no 
rt‘abtrace of connection with the Samkhya, even assuming 
that the Samkhya can be deemed old enough to render 
any comi)arison chronologically possible; (G) that the tabus 
and other cluiract eristics of the Pythagorean brotherhood 
wen‘ not lx)rrowed from India, but occurrences in Greece 
of customs worldwide in character. It is perhaps 
disapjKunting to find that we cannot trace to India the 
beginnings of a philosophy which undoubtedly influenced 
Greece, and has found a place in both the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, but it is impossible to maintain that opinion 
in the face of the evidence for the present available.^ 

* Some odd points may be dealt with in a note. (1) In the Upani^adic 
doctrine of immortality the moon is mentioned, as the dwelling-place of 
spirits, as in the Kau^tohi Upcmi^ad and in the Pahcagnividyii, for 
which see Deussen, Phil, of the Upanukad^, pp. 328 seq. ; Windisch, 

JRAS. 1909. ^ 
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Bitddha*$ Oeburt^ pp. 71 seq. l^tha^oras is asserted by lambliohuB, Vif,, 
PytKi 82, to have said that the islands of the blest were the sun and 
moon, but the idea is already Or^>hic (Zeller, op. eit., p. 457 ; Hohde, 
op. cit., p. 42S, n. 4). (2) In iiatajmOui Brdhmanaj i, 9, 3, 10, it is 

said that the ra^’S of the sun are the good; in Aristotle, <ir An., i, 2, 
that some thought the soul was the dust in tlic air (cf. Hohde, p. 453, 
n. 5 ; Oomiierz, i, 138). Von Sidiroeder identifies (p. 25) tlu^so views by 
assuming, what is quite impo'<sible, that the reference in Aristotle 
refers to the souls of the goo<l, a vien winch turns the jiassago int>o 
nonsense, as it i.s a definition of the soul as such, and hy converting 
the good into the souls of the good, which is legitimate. (3) The 
Pythagorean wph rtrpapifxipQv ofitx*^y is quoted not only by 
von Schroeder (p, 39), but also by <larl>e (op. cit., p. 43) and by Hopkins 
(op. cit,, p. 559), as Indian becau.*<e it wcurs in the Athark^^^yda^ 
xiii, 1 , 6. But, as Weber and Lanman {Sou^hrit p. *149) have 

pointed out, the expression is ulreudy found in HcsickI, Oyi,, 727, and no 
sane criticism will imagine that u piece of folklore like that and the 
numerous other examples in the preceding and following verses c*<ime 
to Hesiod (eighth century b.<’. ; cf. Mair, /A xnx/, p. 134) from India. 
See also Berthelot, Tntna, Third Jn/tr. (ktnijr^AM of i, *274. (4) It ih 

suggesteci that the musical theories of Pxthagoias may liave Iwhmi rlue 
to the Vedic Siksa. It is {lerhaps sufficient to suj that the seven 
notes of the Vedi(? scale do not corresj>ond to thf* (ir<*ek noten (cf. BnrneU, 
Samhitopanisud Jirdhmava, pp. vi seq. ; Calanrl A: Henry, Agnixtmna^ 
App. ii), that the Siksas have nothing to <Io w ith the theory of music such 
as Pythagoras develoi>ed it, and that the Siki^^is arc^ all late works and of 
no use as evidence for the sixth century R.('. ; cf. Luders, Vyd^iaMkpdf 
pp, 2 st;q. (5) It uKo suggested that the mtHlical art of Pythagoras, 
which seems to have been accompanitsl by the ust? of H{ieUB, muBic, and 
song, is Indian. The answer is, of course, that it is ethnic (cf. e.g. the 
famous s|ieIl-» of tlie Athftrmvtd/i^ Kuhn, K.Z.y xiii, 49 seq.. 11, *1 sctpi^ ami 
is earlier proved to exist in (ireecs*, though nf> doubt it equally e^irly 
exi.sted in India. (fJ) t’olebifioke and von Schro(>dci la\ stress on the fact 
that the Pythagoreans are said to have 1 relieved m a threefold (iivmion 
of the world into Oh*m)jos, Ko^mos, and Oiiranos, and with tins ilivision 
they compare the three worlds of the Vedic mythology- -earth, air, and 
heaven (see Macdonell, Wdir M p, 7). It is sutlic'ient to say 
that the names are not merely not altribiitisl to Pythaguias himself, but 
expressly (Stob., EH.y i, 4.HS) to Phihilaos, and even if as upplie<l U» 
him they are genuine, the <livision has nothing to do w ith the imliun one, 
for the upper region contains r^v *lXiKpiy§iav ru>v (rro^nW, the middle the 
seven planets and the sun and moon, the thinl tluj sulilunar and terre.strial 
reg:ion. Nor is there any force in the argument tluit Pythagor«w ascrilied 
to spirits the middle region : there is no evidmico for any suVdi foniial 
ascription. (7) The arguments of Colebrooke, derivetl from a distinction 
between and 9vfA6% .similar to that between jlnltman and 
and irom a distinction between the coverings of the soul analogous to 
those l>etween the mk^ma and tithida varfm, are not liorne out liy any 
Pythagorean writings, and probably refer to Neo-Pythagoroaniam. For 
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the real position of Bvfji6s in early Greek thought, «ee Gomperz, i, 248 seq. 

It may l>e addcMl that the UpanmadH have not yet learned to distinguish 
sharply and,?f?w/maa (Deussen, op. cit., p. 271), or the nuksma and 

Mhula Mirlru (ibid., pfj. 280 seq.). (8) Hopkins (p. 550) mentions the 
vow of silenoe and comf)are.s it to the vow taken by the Indian muni. 
The evidence as to Pythagoreanism is late (Zeller, p. 342) ; Aristoxenos 
probably invented the “mystic silence” to explain the absence of 
philosophical doctrine.-, jirofier before Philolaos ; Burnet, op. cit. , p. 96 ; 
in any case ritual sdcnce is ethnic ; cf. a curious example in Frazer, 
Tram*. Third Inter, (hmgrem oj i, 25() seq. (9) The difficulty felt 

by von Schroeder at the idea of an indefiendent origin of metempsychosis 
is exaggoratcfl (see Dieterich, Sekyia, p. 90 ; Zeller, p. 73 ; Arehiv far 
H*ilig.^ viii, he<|.). It existed among the Druids in Caesar s time— his 
evidence is quite clear {B.G., vi, 14, 5 ; cf. Diodorus, v, 28, 6 ; Ammian. 
Marcell., xv, 9, S). Moreover, as liohde (p. 427, n. 3) points out, the Greek 
mind was familiar with the transference of the soul from one body into 
another, as in Ovid's MeJainorphoufi )* ; cf. Kirke and the comrades of 
Odysseus. Cf. also the case of the Druses and other peoples set forth in 
Tylor, Prim. CuJt.^ ii, 3 sc(p, and iii Berthelot, Seticn wander tmg. (10) It 
is impossible, as von Schroeder ami Gomperz, i, 124 seq., try to do, to 
deiluce all Hellenic knowledge of transmigration in early days from 
Pythagoras aiul his influence. Plato {Phwd. , 62 B ; Cratyl.y 400 B) clearly 
refers the l>elief to the Orphics, and Pindar (who in Thebes could hardly 
be movtsl by a mere South Italian belief, Zeller, p. 71) must here follow 
the Orf lines. Herakleitos if. 504 B.i\) knew of it (cf. Burnet, p. 172, with 
Kohde, p. 442). Pherekyde^, who was certainly older than Pythagoras 
(see Kohde, p. 461, n. 1 : Zeller, pp. 71, 327; contra Gomperz, i, 542), is 
said to have liehl the doctrine by Cicero, Thac.^ i, 38. Em^iedokles held 
the doctrine in full form : he knew Pythagoras’ view, but there is no 
reason to suppose he borrowerl it ; his treatment varies from that of 
Pythilj^oras iKcdido. pp 473 seq.). For the Thracians transmigration 
apfiears in the tale of Zamolxis or Salmoxis (H<lt. , iv, 94 ; 95). The 
<la*raons ot He*^iod, Op., 250 seq., form a preliminary stage (cf. Rohde, 
pp. 89 se(| ; E. Meyer, th'xrh. d^-K Att^^rthium, ii. §§ 453 seq.). Cf. also 
Murray, in .\pp. to Harrison's and JHS., iii, 114 seq., on 

gold piatos of Peteliu with Orphic verses, dating from the fourth or third 
century fi.<. These versos are. of great importance inasmuch as they 
concluHivelv disprove what was the main difficulty in Zeller’s time of 
dealing with Orjihisrn, the theory that the Orphic fragments were all 
late (cf. Zeller, i, 98 seq. ; Purser* Diet, of Am iq., li, 302). These verses 
establish the existence of the cosmological and psychological doctrines of 
the Orphu; school as they are revealed in the Orphic rhapsodisb theology, 
and Dfels’ investigations [Archie far Oe^ch. dcr PhiL, ii, 91) lead him to 
.the conclusion that the original form of the Orphic theogony ^longs 
to the sixth century, and that the Orphic eschatological mysticism is 
a good deal oMer still (see Gomperz, op. cit., i. o39). The world-egg 
is alluded to in Arrstophanes, Avch, 695 ; Phanes occurs on a plate 
from Thurioi ; but to go further into the question of the evidence for 
Orphisin would be out of place hero. Philolaos quotes as his authority 
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(Clem., Strom. f iii, 433) for the doctrine of the bondage of the soul, 
9i 7ra\aio\ daoK^ot Tf Kal fUrrttt. (11) Gom{>erz' own argument reftta 
(i) on Xenophanes: if the belief in metempsychosis had existed, he 
says (i, 126), Xenophanes would not have ridiculed Pythagoras ©sjiecially 
on this account. This criticism is (juite unsound. In tlie first place, 
the doctrine of transmigration was never a universal l:»e!ief in Greece : 
a si 4 tiri.st like Xenophanes could always make elfective fun of it. 
Secondly, the point criticizetl by Xenophanes is a very remarkable one : 
Pythagoras goe*^ beyond all early Indian transmigration ideas by claiming 
to i-ecogni/e in a dog's bowls the voice of a friend. Again, (ii) Gomjierz 
says tliat this episi^le is leased on kindness to animals, and the Greeks 
were not esjiecially friendly to uniuuil.s ; there were, with a few isolatetl 
exceptions (a statement which, cf. Harrison, Third Jitter, 

of li, 154, is somewhat e\aggernte<l), no sacrtnl animals as 

these were in Egypt and Imlia. Rnt this is very doubtful : (a) the 
doc'trine is sufficiently ac<'Ounted for by the Pythagorean vdma rk 
y€if6fitya Sfxoytv^ (Porph. . Vit. 19 ; Rolale, p. 46.’»1 ; cf. also 

Westcrmar<*k, Oritjtn imd ni of the Moral ld*a^^ ii, 5(M> stsp ; 

(/>) the inditierence of the < decks to animals dm^s not apply in any 
CH.se, even assuming its general truth. To the dog, ct. (Klysseus* dog 
and Geddes, Prohh ni of th* Horn* nr pf*. 221 seq. ; there 

is no necessary (‘oiineetion betwt»en the existencts of sacred animals 
and kindness to annuals generally. In India the existence of .sa»wi 
animals did not prexcMit the c'onteniporarx existence ot a bruud and 
cruel ritual toi the slaying of animals in sji4Tih<c ; see Aitufryii 
Brahma na, n, fi : Hopkins, p. 19H. n. ,*». Xor is Jndm in an} «jK*cial 
degree remarkable for kindness m theory or luct to uniiuals generally 
even now. (iii) Vegetal lun ism is common to Indm and Pythogorai* : 
the statement is true ot neither, as we have s<*en aUive, (iv) The 
formuhe which summarize the wh<«le creed of the “circle and whexjl ** 
of birth are likewise the same in IkuIi. This statement ifor ♦. Inch 
cf. Oldcnlierg, Anri*^i>/ India, ji. Itfi) is applicable to the Orphn^ conception 
and is a mere case of natural eoincidence. (v) Pythagoras, he thinks^ 
learned of the dtK'fnne Hd Persia, and he fKiints out that the Asmtn* 
(ireeks while Pythagoras dwelt in loina were unittsl with a |>art of 
the Indian nation under the sway of (.’yrus. This nierel} means that 
Cyrtis conquered Asia Minor and a small jMirt <d the north west of 
India. The Indians do not m*cur in Greek liteialure liefore Aischylofi 
(cf. Maapero, The of tht Bmpirtn, p. 694 ; Busolt, tlrirxh. 

Oesch.f ii, 515), nor the Greeks in Imhan literature In-fore Panmi’a 
Yatxtndm (see my Aitarrya Amayak^i, pp. 22 wxp), which jaunts to 
the fifth century B.r. at sooneat). (12) It may lie argued that if we 
admit foreign iiifluencen it is absurd to exclude Indian. But there is 
a great difference. India w^as remote from (ireecc, an<l, unlifee B'gypt, 
not in any close touch with (»r©ek travellers. A goorl instancH! of this 
close touch is seen in the Orphic co.smo)agy itself, where the world- 
egg, the twofold nature of Phanes, etc,, correa|K>nd very closely with 
Egyptian ideas (see (iomjierz, i, 92 swj.). I see no reason to question 
here £gy|itian influence (if the idea is originally Bubylotiian, still it 
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no doubt came Egypt) on Orphi»m, as the world-egg idea is not 

found elsewhere in early Greek thought. Cf. also iTastrow, Trans, 
Third jMer, Congrtm of Helitj,, i, 237; and see now Flinders Petrie, 
Trans. Thini Inter. Cont/re^s of Iftlitj., i, 190 soq. Harrison (ibid,, ii, 164) 
finds the origin of the egg in a primitive binl - worship, but I doubt 
this. This fact may also lie cited as supjiorting the attribution to 
germs of the (Jreek doctrine of transmigration, and 
Mas^ioro {BiU. i, 349) thought it existed there when the 

country came into (*ontact with Greece, hut probably the Greek was 
only sefjondarily influenced in this regard by Egypt. It may also lie 
jiointed out that any theory can hardly lie satisfactory which attributes 
to any individual influence the growth of the belief in transmigration. 
The fa<*ts are that the lielief apficars wndesprea<l over a considerable 
part of (ireece ; it is not universtil by an)' means, and therefore cannot 
be regardtsl as (juite a normal development of fireek religious feeling. 
On the other haiul, it is mu(‘h too \i idesjireail to be the creation of 
a single mind, and the theory of Thracian influence, which Gomfierz 
rejects, receives most iini>ortant support from the fact that the doctrine 
IS unquestionably ohisely connected with Or[)hism. which lieyond doubt 
came in from Thrace, and by the fact that the Phrygian religion is 
marked hy lU orgiastic character. The Thracians were an uncultured 
jK’ople who held their leligiou*' Indiefs in a much deeper way than natural 
in an enlightene<l Hellas; contrast with Euripides’ general attitude the 
Bakchai Hiitten in the north. (13) The fact must of course be emphasized 
that we ma) at any time be (‘onfronted with new' evidence proving 
Oriental influence, though I think such evidence will l>e more likely to 
j«»int to Egypt, as the source of the doctrine than to India (cf. e.g. 
FoiK'jirt, Bn'herf'heM, on the Mysteries of Eleiisis, which, how'ever, 
ditfer tjssentially, as Kohde uikI Farneli, Cidfs of the Greek States^ hi, 
146 have shown, from those of Orphic societies). What I have 

ende#voure<l to show is that the argumeiit.s of von Schroeder are not con- 
viiKung, urul that any new investigation must rest on fresh arguments. 
At the same time 1 glatlly recognize thac von Schroeder's arguments 
w'ere for (he time of the apjieanng of his book practically decisive. 
It may lie addeii that I liave not attempted to deal with the quite 
different question of whether Indian influences may not have been at work 
to protluce the Thracian doctiines ; I do not see any evidence for that, 
but follow'ing von 8chr<wder I am merely concerned with the theory of 
Indian influence on Pythagoras himself. (14) Garbe finds other early 
evidence of (rreek borrowing from India, especially {Phil, oj Ancient huHa^ 
pp. 54, 55) in the derivation from the Vac doctrine of the Logos idea by 
HerakleitOH. That this is inqiossible I think certain ; see for the real sens© 
of Logos in Herakleitos, Burnet, op. cit., pp. 146, n. 3, 153, n. 1. In fact, 
Hopkins , of India, p. 55S, rejects even Weber’s view {Ind. Stud., 
ix, 473) of Indian influence on neo-Platonism in this regard. See also 
tho doctrine as it ap|>ear» in Egypt (fifth century b.c. onwards), and 
is deficribed by Flinders Petrie, Trans. Third Infer. Congress of Belig,, 
i, 196 soq. (15) Oldenberg, Ancient Iitdia, p. 96, points out the similarity 
between the Buddhist and Orphic conceptions of the wanderings of the 
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soul in the next world, but the Egyptian Book of the Dead is a much 
more obvious source of the Greek version if foreign infiuence be demanded. 
(16) With reference to the question of remembrance of former births 
(p. 577), it vshould l»e noted that Windisch, Bmldhan Othurt, p. 62, n. 2, 
accepts the interpretation of AUartya Aranyaka, ii, 5, ^hioh finds in it 
an assertion of VAmadeva having remembrance of his former births. But 
I have tried in my edition {p. 233) to show that this is at least very 
improbable. Nor does Brhmidmnyaka, i, 4, 22, bear out the theory : 
that passage merely uRserts in liynda, iv, 26, 1, a recognition of the unity 
of the universe, and does not illustrate re<!ollection of previous births, 
which is in no sense the subject of the {lassage in the U()ani^. 
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GLEANINGS PEOM THE BHAETA-IIALA 

By (GEORGE A. GRIERSON, OLE., M.R.A.S. 

I. PRIYA DASA’S PREFACE, AND THE FIRST FOUR 

VERSES. 

TN the series of papers of which this is the first, I hope 
to givx‘, as opportunity allows, as full an account as 
possible of the contents of the Bluilda-'tndhi of Nabha- 
dasa, a work of wdiich the importance has long been 
recognized, but the difficulties of which have hitherto 
repiilled s(*rious students. It is acknowledged as the great 
authority in regard to tlie history of the saints of the 
Bhagavata reformation started by Ramanuja, Madhva, and 
others, in the twelfth century A.D., and also, incidentally, 
as a compuidiiim of the tenets of that religion. lndeed> 
a somewhat minute study of the work has convinced me 
that it is impossible to understand the various phases of 
mcxlern Hinduism as professed by the Vaisnava sects 
without a knowledge of its contents. 

Nabha-dasa lived early in the seventeenth century,^ 
and his work, undertaken at the instance of his 
teacher, Agra-dasa, is written in old Western Hindi, 
and mainly in the Chappai metre. It is not a book 
to 1)6 studied by itself. In the short space of a little 
over two hundred verses he gives accounts, not only 
of the siiints of his time, but also of the gods and 
heroes of past ages. After a short preface he commences 
with the incarnations of the Ador.\ble Himself, and the 
next twenty “three verses are devoted to the saints of 
olden time, from Brahma downwards. It is not till the 

1 According to Bh., the Bhakta-nmia takes us down to Sambat 1696, 
or 1639 A.t>. 
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28th verse that he reaches the Kali Yoga, and deals 
with the four modern Vaisnava sampradayas or churches 
founded by Nimbaditya, Ramanuja, Madhva, and Visnu- 
svamin respective I 3 *. In fact, the book partakes of the 
nature of the sutra-works of Sanskrit literature. It is 
written in an extremely compressed style, every possible 
superfluous word l)eing omitted, and every epithet being 
intended as the clue to some lt?gend not other wisti 
recoixied. Hence a translation of the mere text would Im 
of little use. Under his instructions his pupil Priyji-dasa 
(referred to in what follows as “ P.'’) wrote a commentary 
explaining the v^arious allusions in the text. This com* 
mentary really forms an integral portion of the work, and 
owing to the circumstances of its composition is of «‘qual 
authority with the rest. Priyil-dasa’s language is itself 
often difficult to understand, and has lH‘com»^ the subject 
of other commentaries. Those which 1 have coi»sulted are 
the following : — 

1 . Bhakfa - hflpadruma, by Raja Pralapa Siiiiha 
(quoted as BhK.), 4th ed., Lucknow, 1HH4. This is 
a translation of the Urdu Hhaktaimila • prndipami of 
Tulasi-rama. The latter i.s a translation and rearrange- 
ment of the original Bh*iktit-vidla including P. Prahlpa 
Simhas version of this was originally in Braj Blmsa, and 
was put into modern Hindi and prepared for the press by 
Pandit Kali-carana. It is a useful and convenient work, 
but must be used with caution, as the original Persian 
character has not always lietui read correctly by the 
author. 

2. Bh/iktamiUi-prasariga, in Oujarati, by Gopala-dasa 
Prabhu-rama Meheta (quoted as (i. ). Printiid at AhmadAliod, 
circ, 1901. 

3. Bkakti-premdkara, a commentary in Hindi verse 
written in the Gurmukhi character, by Kirti Sirhha (K.)* 
Printed at Amritsar, n.d. 

4 . Bhakta-avdhavindu-sidda, in modern Hindi prose, 
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by ^ri Sitar&ma-^arana Bhagavan Prasada (Bh.). Printed 
at Benares. In course of publication. This excellent 
work has been, so far os it yet goes, my chief authority 
in doubtful points. 

Nabha’s work is universally known as the Bhakta- 
mala, but the author himself, in the concluding verse, 
calls it the BJuikta-naina-vulla., The name of Priya- 
dasa 8 commentary is the BluikfUraHa-hodhinl (see below, 

p. 610). 

Other abbreviations employed in the following pages are: 
Bhg. O. = Bhayavad Gita, 

Bhg. P. = Bhagavata Parana. 

MBli. = Maluihhdrafih (Calcutta ed.). 

V.P. = PurCina. 

The translation of Nabhas original text is printed in 
clarendon type in order to distinguish it from the com- 
mentary. This translation is as literal as I can make it. 

I liave treated P. with more freedom, supplementing the 
fre(|uent lacunaB as much as possible from the other works 
named aln^ve. 

Several woi-ds, which are almost technical terms, are of 
fre(|uent occurrence, and these I have endeavoured in each 
cast# to represent throughout by the same English word. 
Any deviation from this will be noted at the place where 
it happens. These words are — 

Bhayavat, rendered The Adorable 
“ faithful ”. 

“ faith ”. See note 14 on p. 614. 

** liegeman 
The Lord 

“ serv'ant of The Lord 
servant 
“ salvation 
‘‘ The Master 
saint 

“ the holy 


hhakta 
blutkfl 
da •'iff 
Harl 

Hari-jana 

jiina 

mukti 

Prabliu 

aadhu 

mnt 
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Priya-dasa’s Preface. 

The Command, 

1. Once was I meditating on the soul -entrancing ^ feet 
of the great Master Caitanyar and with my mouth was 
singing the praises of his name. At that time did Nabha-ju 
give me the command to utter a complete commentary on 
th^ Bhaktn-mcLla, “ Compose it,” said he, in the KatnMa 
metre, so that it may l)e sweet to liear and may Ik* famous 
in the world/’ When his woi-ds liad ceased (I was filled 
with dismay, for) I knew the ignorance of my mind ; but, 
nathless, had I read in the Bhagax'abi Purana that when 
8uka entered the forest (even the trees could speak), and 
even so (when thus Nabha had entered my heart) to me 
came utterance. 

The Xame of the Commentary, 

2. I composed my verses, and made them very sweet 
and pleasant to hear. I wiped out all repetitions; and 
ti*uth, conveyed in soft sounding syllables, with the 
harmonies of alliterations and double meanings, poured 
forth in a shower of delight. Good is it not to extol my 
poetry with my own mouth, but Nabha (who entered* into 
me) is its real author, and therefore may I boast. Of a 
surety the Flavours of Faith will enter the heaii of him 
who continually heareth it, and therefore do I call this 
commentaiy “The Awakener of the F'lavours of Faith” 
(Bhakti-rasa-bddh ini), 

^ Mana-harana, This is also a side allusion to the author’s own O’lin#, 
ManOhara^dasa. 

^ The famous Vaisnava afx>stle (148.^-1527 a.d.) who converted Bengal. 
He was disciple and sondn-law of Vallahhacarya. ' 

^ The story of Suka is given later on (verse 7). The allusion here is to 
the legend that when his father Vyasa searched for him, lamenting, in 
the forest, the trees whispered consolation to him, and explained to him 
the mystery that there was really no distinction between **I” and 
“ thou ”, “ lather ” and ** son ”, and so on. 
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Note on the employment of the tekm “Flavour’* in connexion 
WITH the Bhakti Relioion. 

BhaMi doctors have utilized the rama or “flavours”, “feelings”, 
“sentiments”, of Indian poetics for the purjwses of their religion. 
Writers on jjoetics count nine of these rcmoH as comprehended in the art 
of fKXjtry. The Bhakti writers, while employing the same technical 
terminology, have a different list, numbering only five. As the question 
of these ra^an is of importance for understanding the modern develop- 
ments of the Bhakti religion, I give the following account of the 
system : — ^ 

Every religious attitude depends upon an objective Dominant Emotion, 
Hthdyl hhAtm, considered as an abstract condition, without reference to 
the sensations aroused by it. There are five of these Dominant 
Emotions — 

1. Resignation, hh/im, 

2. Ol>e<lience, ^Idnya hhdtxi. 

3. Friendship, mkhya hhdm. 

4. Tencler Fondness, nif^atya hknm. 

a. Passionate Love, rati hkdcn. 

It will iKi observed that these are arranged in an ascending scale of 
emotional force. 

These Dominant Emotions may have Accessory Emotions, ryabhicdri 
hhdm or »fiu\rdr} hhdm. These are not essential to the Dominant 
Emotions, but may go along with and co-operate with any of them, either 
jxjrmanently or occa-sioiially. These Accessory Emotions are thirty -three 
in numlier, and are such disgust with w’orldly things {nirt^yda), appre- 
hension (sV/aAvf), painful thoughts (c»«/«), and the like. The complete list 
can l>e found in any of the texMxioks on Indian |)oetie.s,^ and need not 
be given here. 

Kac-h of these Dominant Emotions, whether accomimnietl by an 
Accessory Emotion or not, jiroduces a coiTesixmding subjective psychic 
condition or feeling, technically called ram or “Flavour’’ in the person 
Kubjecteil to it. These flavours are, in the order of the corresponding 
underlying Dominant Emotions — 

1. The Re'iigned Flavour, isdnti ram. 

•2. The Obedient Flavour, dd^ya ram. 

X The Friendly Flavour, mkhya ram. 

4. The Tenderly Fond Flavour, vdtmlya ram. 

n. The Passionately Loving Flavour, .<rngdra ram or 

mddhurya ram. 

The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the “King of 
Flavours ”, ram-raja^ or the “Glorious Flavour”, vjjtxda rasa. 

Every*Flavour must have an Exciting Cause or Excitaat vihhavay to 
induce its development from the underlying Dominant Emotion. Such 
an Excitant may be either Eiiential, dtavtiftana vthhdm^ or Enhancing, 
ttddipana vdiham. An Essential Excitant is one on which the Flavour 

^ See, for instance, my edition of the Ldia-candrikd, p. 46. 
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is dependent, and without which it could not be excited. Again, thene 
Edsential Excitants may be either Abaolutely Ifientlal 
or Belatively Eesential (diraydlambam). An Absolutely Essential 
Excitant is that on which the Flavour is absolutely dependent. Thus, 
in religion, it is the object towards which the underlying l>ominant 
Emotion of Resignation, Obedience, Friendship, or the like, is directed, 

i.e., the Supreme Deity, or one oi His incarnations, such as Rama^ 
candra. 

The Relatively Essential Excitants are those which immefi lately excite 
the Flavour, and lead the Emotion to lie ultimately directed to the 
Supreme. Such is, for instun^e, Slta as the Relatively E.ssential Excitant 
applied to the Dominant Emotion of Pa.Hsionate Love. She, in her 
capacity as Relatively Essential Excitant, excites in the devotee the 
Flavour of Passionate Love, i.e. causes the subjective Flavour to arise 
from the Dominant Emotion considered as an olijective abstract entity. 
Biit this ultimately leads to the Flavour of Passionate l^ove directed bo 
the Absolutely' Essential Excitant, her husband, itama candra, who wa.s 
an incarnation of the Supreme Deity Himself. 

An Enhancing Exciting Cause (addf/vf/ci vihhi'n'*t) is that which 
enhances the excitement of the Flavour. Such are the (|uahttes, actions, 
geNtures, or lieauty of any of the Essential Exciting (Piuses (dJamhajui 
rihfidm). For instance, Rama-candra’s cherishing of those who take 
refuge with him, or His love for His liegemen, i^ an enhancing exciting 
cause of the Flavour of Oliedience. 

When the psychic condition, or Flav'our of a Dominant Emotioti, ha» 
thus been excited, certain effects occur. Those are callefl Sniuautt 
{auubhdm). The most imjKirtant of these are the eight .so-calltMl Mttmka 
bkdva»y Katural Expreitions of Emotion, which are here enumerated in 
order of succession — 

1. Arrest of Motion, i*ffimhha. 

2. Trembling, IcamfMi, * 

3. Disturbance of Speech, Atxira hhinya. 

4. Change of Colour, 

o. Tears, fi'tni 

b Sweating, 

7. Thrills, pninka. 

8. Unconsciousness, pralaya. 

Other less important Ensuants are such as fluster, {lining, or involuntary 
gestures. These are all phy.sicaL Other Ensuants may be sfiiritual, 
such as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and s<) on. 

From the aliove it will lie seen that the HindQ love for systems of 
classiflcation has lieen carried even into the province of religious emotion ; 
and a very little consideration will .show' how closely Indiaif religious 
experiences, and esfiecially the phenomena attendant on wdiat we should 
call “conversion”, agree with what we know' to lie prevalent in Christian 
England. 

On Uie opposite page I give in tabular form examples of each of theae 
categories, mainly taken from Bh. 
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dliEAKINGS PROM THE BHAKTA-MALA 

i 

The Adorm})ient of the Lady Faith, 

3. Trust ^ is the scented oil, and Hearing the Story of 
the Lord - is the cosmetic. Dwelling on Him in the heart ^ 
is the clear water in which she batheth, and which 
removeth from every limb the foulness of spiritual Pride.^ 
Mercy is her Imthing cloth, Humility ® her apparel, and 
Steadfastness " is the odorous scent. The name of the 
Loto® is the jewel-array, Devotion to the Lord and to 
His Saints^ is the ear-pendant, and Silent Prayer^*^ is 
the nose-ring. Company with the Holy is the collyrium 
of the eyes, and Love the scarlet of the h)wer lip.^^ 
These are the fair adornment.s of the Lady Faith. Sung 
is it in the Scriptures tliat he who gazeth upon them 
becometh united with the Lover and the Belov'ED.“ 

4. The essence of the five Flavours of R(*signation, 
Obedience, Friendship, Tender Fondnt*ss, and Passionate 
Love, is well and fully sung herein. Considering in 

^ Sraddhn, detintsl an loving delight {pritipnitlti-mhitn uprhd) in the 
Scriptures and in the M'onU of the Tcaclier if^urn). 

‘ Sramija hifhd. yfanana. * AhhimCtm. ^ />«y«. 

Xatnrn, ' Pmm. Xdma Jfari. 

* The wonl //^/r# inhere what i'^ vaWai 

referring both to Mhat piwtsic’^ and to what follo'w.**. The ( Vimment^itor 
says that devotion to the Lord ih the right eivi-janidanl and <le\’*otion 
to His .saints the left one. 

3fdiuim jtOjd Snt-mnfja. *• Coha. 

Literally, “the roll ot iH'tel.” Indian womens reddeiUMl by 

betel-chewing, are much a<lmired. 

** i.e. with Kama and hin Sitii. The eMf»enco of hhnktt is love 

devoted to the Supreme, (’f .Sandjlya, I, i, *2, ^o itord 'notythtr Av/v»r/', 
in its highest form it is affection directed to the Supreme, and Narwla, 
I, i, 2, m Ka«tnai ^jamma-prtmo rft/ftiy its form is a supreme love devoted 
to KA. 

The word hhahti is not cany to rejiresent- by one word m English. 
“Faith” is its liest equivalent, Imt in the sense of “devotional faith”, 
not of “ lielief”. Just as St. James said that “the devils also licheve, 
and tremble ”, so Svapnesvara in his commentary to the al»ave fnVra of 
Sanejilya says “ knovrledgc of <Jo<l can he fouiui even in those that hated 
Him”. It, together with bhakfa, which I translate by “ faithful ”, and 
Bhagnmty the name, Kar* ^ox'h^r of the Supreme Deity, w*hirh I re[>re8ent 
by the Adorahlk, is derive<l from the root hhaj, in the meaning of 
“love”, “adore”. 
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thy heart, thou wilt see the beauty of this commentary 
and how matchlessly this beauty is displayed. Men 
from whose eyes tears have never flowed, whose bodies 
have never felt a thrill, even such hath it plunged 
into the ocean of Emotion,^ and hath filled with rapture. 
Only so long as a man rernaineth afar off, doth he 
turn away his face completely from it. Let him but 
once lend his ear, and his heart will melt in love for the 
Supreme. 

5. These five flavours are sweet flower-posies of five 
varied hues, from which thou canst weave garlands of 
victory - wherewith to adorn the Beloved. Over it 
hovereth a passionate bee, whose name is Nabha, and 
when the Lord 8yama ^ seeth it His soul is filled with 
longing. He taketh it and lovingly doth He wreathe it 
o'er His heart, nor ever layeth it aside. But lo ! how rare 
is its action : for tht* garland of Passionate Love,^ borne 
low by the burden of its Faith, slippeth down, and humbly 
eneircleth His lotus feet. So follow^eth it that he, who 
but once obtaineth a vision of Faith, becometh filled with 
perfect love. 

6. The tree of Faith was but. a sapling, that might be 
stunted by a single kid. It was given the fence of 
discrimination, and sprinkled with the water of consort 
with the Holy. It began to wax great, and branches and 
twigs did it put forth on every side. It climbed to the 
akv, and its glory spread manifold over the earth, for the 
basin from which its roots drew moisture was the bosom 
of the Holy. Glorious and widespread was its shade. All 

^ i.e. the five Dominant Emotions {Mhdi/i bhdm), from which spring 
the five Flavours. 

2 The VaiJ(t!/nn^t nmia i.s a garland of victory, worn specially by Visnu. 
• ** A name of Krsumi. 

* There are five garlands, each representing one of five Flavours. 
The one which represents the highest Flavour— that of Passionate Love 
{irhgdra-^mm) — is the most humble of all, and seeks not the place of 
honour over the Lord's heart, but is happy and content when lying at 
His feet. 
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things that live found coolth, and drew fresh life beneath 
it. Mark well its growth. Once was it a feeble thing 
for whose sake we feared a goat, and now, shackled to 
that wondrous tree, contentedly sway mighty elephants.^ 

Ndhhd, 

7. The nature of each saint whom he describeth, he hath 
di^iplayed in Kavitfa metr(‘, like unto a transparent veil 
half hiding a precious jewel. Their virtues are without 
end, yet hath he told them ail in syllables few in number, 
but full of meaning, even as gieat jKX'ts are the assay- 
masters of words. When it heareth them, the Assembly of 
the Holy comet h together, as though it were a swarm of 
bees, and hovereth around them. “ Behold/’ ery they^ 
“ these words are wondrous sweet. Heard havt‘ we before 
men tell of Agia, but now know we for ourselves tluit of 
a verity Agra - he is indeed. Fnnn him came Coil in the 
form* of Nabhii, and the fragrance that its musk gave 
forth was the .sweet Bhakto-mdla!' 

The Bhahtn-mdUi. 

8. Be a man ne’er so full of Faith, spend he night and 
day in hymning the Supreme, bt' he so holy as to free the 
world from sin, repeat he the Name with ne’er so full 
a heait, be he full of wisdom and of joy, honour he in all 
truth the Lord and His Holy Ones, Vx* lie free from the 
way of the world, know he the nxit of love — let him be 

^ i.e., the elephants of Knowlefige, Freedom from Desire, ami other 
virtues. It is worthy of note that P. here tulmits the comf>aratively 
modern expansion of the l>elief in the Bhakfi-nutruii, 

* There is here an elaljorate series of dou>>le meanings. Affara^ the 
Braj form both of Agra and of atjvru^ means not only Agra-dAaa, the 
famous teacher of Na^ha, but also the fragrant aloe (af/unt). 06d is 
a fragrant unguent made up of this aloe, musk, and other ingredients. > 
N&bhA is either the proper name or else the er]uivalent of musk. 
NibhA, the writer, is therefore cM, as containing fragrant aloes through 
his spiritual descent from Agra {aguru)^ and also an being himself musk 
This c<kl, or Nkfa, gives forth the Bhakta mala as its sweet 

odour. 
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all these, yet still is it hard to accomplish Faith. Nay, 
how can she be accomplished, for she is not to be under- 
Bt<x>d ? Before her the soul trembleth and the heart 
inelteth. Fair is she with the Adorable’s mark upon her 
forehetid, and with His wreath upon her bosom ; but till 
a man knoweth the “ Wreath of the Faithful ” (Bhakta- 

nmhi), lair Ideality will remain far from him and unknown. 

• 

Nabha’s Text. 

Doha. 

1. (1) The Faithful, Faith, the Adorable, and the 
Teacher, these are four but in name. In essence they are 
One. The twofold offences are utterly destroyed by homage 
of their feet. 

Xatef^. 

The Faithful, bhnkitt, is he who loves not only the Lord, 
but also his Teacher and his brethren in the Faith, with 
a pure aial holy love. Faith, bhdktl, is the love itself. 
The AixjRABLE, BJuopfnnita, is the Lord, who divests 
Him.self of Hi.s lordship when that love is laid before Him. 
Mdio Teacher, (jnrn, is he who implants the love in the 
lu‘art of the devotee. The Adorable is immanent in each 
of tlf4‘.se four. Eiich is in essence the Divine in a different 
form. Tlierefore each is to be adored. In Western 
lan^nia^e we mi^ht say that the brotherhood of man is 
a necessary inference from the universal fatherhood of 
Ocxl. As Orowse {Mathura, p. 178) well says, this couplet 
is a compendium of the theory upon which the whole 
Vaisnava reform was based. It declares that there is 
a divinity in every true believer, whether learned or 
unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. 

‘‘Offence,” viifhna, mu.st be taken irf the Biblical sense 
of “stumbling-block”. Offences are “not one (aneka), 
like each of the four just mentioned, but are twofold in 
nature, inasmuch as they may spring either from the 
heart within, or from without. 


JHAS. 1909. 


41 
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Priya-dasa’s commentary on this introductory verse is 
confined to defining the four words which form its subject. 
He says : ‘‘ Verily he alone is Faithful (bhakta) who hatli 
true love for the Lord, the Teacher, and the Liegemen 
(dmani), and who ne’er in his heart turneth aside from 
the single vow which he hath taken upon himself. 

** As for Faith (bhaJdi), whose form is the five Flav'oura 
(r^a-rUpa), the charm of her nature (svarfipa) is known 
by this, that when a Faithful one taketh the dear Name 
of the Lord, teai-s of love well forth from his eyes. 

The Adorable is He Who heedeth naught but the 
love proffered to Him 1)3' the Holy. He putteth far from 
Him the majest}’ and might of His lordship, and receiveth ' 
even the lowest to His companionship.^ 

The Teacher shows his teachership to be trut' when 
full of love he singeth like 8ri Paihari.”- 


Text. 

Dohds. 

2. (2) Weighing all benieons and blessings, bat one alone 

is perfect While a Servant of the Loan singeth the glory of 
the Servants of the Loan, he becometh an embodied benison 
himself. ^ 

3. (3) So hath it been established by the Holy, so by the 
Vedas, the old scriptares, the histories : two only are worthy 
of adoration, the Loan and the Liegemen of the Loan. 

4. (4) Aoaa, the honoored, gave the order, Sing thon the 
glory of the Faithful. No other means is there for crossing 
the Ocean of Existence (to the haven of Perfect Peace).” 

* Examples, the V’’ulturc Jatayu, the Savan, the Xisiwin, the 

all of whom are duly dealt with in the Wyiktfi mtVa. The uicliiHion of 
the Pantiavas in this list is remarkahle, but they are the only example 
giv'en by Priya-dasa. The other examples are taken from other com- 
mentaries. The whole idea is a reiiiarkuble eeho of St. I^atirs famous^ 
passage in his Epistle to the Philippians (li, 6, 7): hi iv fiofxfyp 0fav vwdpx«f*' 
ohx &pTay/iihy fjy^ffaro rh vhai Tora &AA.' iavrhy <fic«Vctf(rc, 

AoBAk, iv SfAOuStfkan y%v6ik*vo%- 

* Kr^na duaa Paihari, a most famous -Teacher. He is dealt with 

at length in tlie Bhakta-mdia, in his projior place. 
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Notes. 

“ Old Scripture," a translation of purdwx, as “ histories " 
is of itiloMa, Verses 2 and 3 are the reason for the 
fourth. The commentators prefix “Therefore" to “Agra". 
Agra-dasa was Nabhas spiritual teacher, and Priya-dasa 
gives the following legend as to the command. As else- 
where, I translate freely, with many interpolations to 
make the meaning clear: — 

“ Deep plunged in silent rapture was the holy master 
Agra-dasa, and, as he sat, Nablia ^ gently fanned him. It 
chanced that just then a disciple of the Master, who had 
embarked upon a ship, lay becalmed upon the ocean, and 
in his despair betook himself to contemplation on his 
teacher. His spirit travelled on the wings of memory, 
and distracting the Master in his meditation brought the 
disciple to his recollection. But ^abha, who, though he 
knew it not, was full of .spiritual insight, with his minds 
eye saw the wanderer in his trouble. He could not bear 
that his master’s rapture .should thus be broken, and so, 
with a wave of his fan. he sent speeding across space 
a blast of wind that carried the distant ship upon its way. 
Then said he, ‘ Uy Lord, by thy mercy, and by thy mercy 
aloite, hath the ship Ixnm released from its calamity, and 
hath it gone forward upon its way. Now, prithee, call back 
thy mind from thence, and again in peace resume thy gaze 
u])on the Perfect Beauty.’ The Master unclosed his eyes, 
and looked towards him saying, ‘ Who spoke ? ’ ‘ Lord,’ 

said Nabha, ‘ it is thy child whom thou hast succoured, 
and whom in tliy mercy thou hast nourished on the crumbs 

that fall from thy eating place. 

“Then at this new thing was the Masters mind smitten 
with wonder, for he saw that a spirit o£ vision had entered 
into Nabha. Joy filled his soul, for he knew that this was 

1 AccoiUing to the BhaJcti-prmakara. Nabha was 12 years old when 
this occurred. 
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only through the power of the Holy. He said, ‘ My Son, 
this hath come to thee through the mercy of the Saints. 
Therefore must thou celebrate their outward forms, tlieir 
virtues, and the dispositions of their hearts.’ But he 
humbly folded his hands and gave answer to liiin, ‘ Master, 
I may sing of Rama and of Krsna, but n(*’er can I gain 
the power to tell of Faith, for to H<u* there is no Ijeginning 
and no end.’ But the saint explaine<l to him, ‘ My Son, 
they who showed to thee the ship upon the stui, will enter 
into tliy lieart and tell tlnM‘ (*veiy thing.’ ” 

The expression “the Holy refers to the general conjxrc*j:fation of the 
Faithful. It was the Dirirnty immanent m this Unly as a whole which 
had inspirtsl Nahhii, and eanst^l him to s»h* the distant ship. At thi« 
stage of his commentary I’riya dasa gives the following uei*aant of 
Nabha 

“ Born in the worthy family of Hanuman, In* caim* into 
this world })lind in a new way, for not even were tluu’c 
signs of eyes upon his fac<\^ When }u‘ was tive years t>ld 
there ctiine a mighty famine in the land, and in her want 
hi.s widowed mother abandoned him in the forest. The 
Miistei-s Kilha-diisa and Agni-dasa c}mnet*d to pa.ss that 
way and saw liim. They asked the oq)lian child his name 
and parenttige, tind Kilha, the eld**r saint, sprinkled water 
from his beggar s gourd upon his eyes. Straightway they 
became opened, and he h>oked upon tin* twain. 

“ With eyes lilled with teal's he fell at their feet, and in 
their mercy they t^K>k him to themselves. Killia gave the 
order, and Agra In'came his teacher. He whispered in his 
ear the mystic formula of initiation as a Liegeman of 
Kama, and named him Namyana-da.sa. To Galta- he 
brought him and there put he him to S(*rve the Holy men 
who assembled there. With mucli affection did h<i drink 
the water in which their feet were wasIukI, and«eat the 

' According to the Bhakti’premtiknrn^ he became blind at a years of 
age as the result of an attack of sma)4>ox. 

® A town in Kajputana, near Jaipur. Said to be the site of the 
hermitage of Oalava Muni. 
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leavings of their sacramental food, till he himself learned 
the way of the Perfect Flavours, and till his whole 
heart was filled with its sweetness. In Faith became he 
mighty, — who can measure its length or its breadth ? 
Behold, with hi.s matchless words, which were embodied 
Faith itself, did he .sing this Jihakta-mdla." 

According tradition, the founder of the Hanumaii family was 
a Maliura^tra Brahman namerl Srirama-d/isa. He lived in the Telugu 
country near the Ooduvari Kiv'er, and was a partial incarnation of 
Hanumati, the monkey hero and follower of Riima-candra. In proof of 
this he IS said to have been honoured with the possession of a .short tail. 
He wa.H a devout worshipjier of llama, and all his descendants are believed 
tx) have followed in his footsteps. Tiiey are also said to have been 
exceptionally .skilful singers. 

According to the oivlmary story. Xabha was by caste a l>6m, or 
MCttvcngcr, His coinmcnUtxns maintain that this is a mistake due to 
ignorance of the fact that in Hujputana the wonl dom s’ignifie.s a pro- 
fessional singer, or, according to others, a monkey. Similarly, Lakha 
Bhakta (see lOTi was a Dom and also a member of the 

Hunuinan fnniil}. 

According to another tradition, Xabha had no caste, and was not born 
of a human parent. He was really a clrop of Hanumun’s .sweat, thrown 
down from the clouds by Si\a for the benefit of mankind, which took the 
form of a man on reaching the earth. Hence he was called Xahhahhfi-ja, 
or l)orn from a cloini, which name became corrupted to Xabhfi-ju or 
Xabhu-ji, 

Pkiy\-i»As\, the author of tlie Iikakfi-rfi'<n hO(Ihinf, the earliest com- 
men^iry on the was a Vaisnava of the Madhv’a Saiiipradilya, 

and liveil in Vnidavana. As he tells us in the introductory ver.ses, he 
M'l’Ote it under the flire<jt orders of Nabhi -dasa. He finished it in the 
year 171*2 \.o. {Sandm/ 1709). This must have been a considerable time 
after Xubha’s death, but we have the authority of tlie concluding verses 
of his comment sir \ for tlie fjuU. 


II. THE AVATARA SYSTEM OF THE BHAGAVATAS. 

The 5th verse of Nabha’s text, and the first in the 
Cliuppai metro, runs as follows: — 

5. (ly Victory ! Victory ! to the FisHy to the Boab* to 
the TobtoisE) to the Man-Lioh, to the Dwabf of Bali, to 
PABASBBllfA, to EAMO-ViBA (i.e. RaMA-CAHDBA), tO KBSHA, 
whose glory sanctifieth the earth, to the BTJDOHA,to KalabbI 
(i.e. BIalbi), to the Vyasa to Pbthu, to Habi, to the Swak, 
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to tho Xahtaktara, to the Sacrifice, to B^abba, to Hata- 
SRiTA, to Dhrava’s Boor<Oitsr, to Shaetahtari, to the 
Lords of BadarI (i.e. Kara and Haratara), to Datxa (i.e. 
DattAxreta), to Kapila-BBta, to Sahara and his Brbthrbh. 
0 ye four and twenty eharming mystic foras, show ye mercy 
npon me, and do thou, 0 Agra-dasa, place them, together with 
thy lotns>foot, npon my heart. 

s> 

The last sentence alludes to Agra-dasas doctrine 
regarding the incarnations, for which see Ik*1ow. The 
request that he should put his own foot upon tlie writer s 
heart is, of course, an expression of devotion and humility. 
P.'s commentary is — 

'"Each Avatara is a boundless sea of bliss, and etich 
semblance (llld)y in its whole expansion, was taken only 
for the sake of souls’ salvation. When a believer’s 
thoughts are steeped in any one of these forms, th«*re 
awaketh so great emotion (bhdv<() in liis heart, that it hath 
no limit. Each incarnation is co-existent and eo-eternal,^ 
and meditation upon them doth still (in tliis Kali Yuga) 
illumine the whole inner being. Nay, he who knoweth 
their essence, hath the joy of a l)eggar-man that findeth 
great store of wealth. As crcK)ked locks arc charming, 
80 doth the ti.sh give happiness.- Such is tlie delectable 

^ Bat not co*e<\ual, Ixilow. The eternal existence of an incarnation 
is a capital point in Bhagavata doctrine. When an iiK^rnation luia 
carried out its mission it is not again absorV)ed into the AinmAiiLK, but 
retains its (lersonal existence tor ever. Thus, Ba mu -cam Ira, though 
he has long left this etirth, is still Kiima in heaven, looking down 
upon his people, guiding them, and keeping them from haim and sin. 
The importance of such teaching is obvious. 

® This is the answer of Agra-dasa, Nabha’s teacher, to the objection 
that the Adorable should not have liecome incarnate in crooked said 
mean forms such as the hsh or the tortoise. Crookedix^ is not 
necessarily an imj^erfection, as witness the charming effect of curly - 
hair. Tliere is really*' a great lesson to lie learnt from the fact that 
the Adobabi.£ did take these mean forms. It shows that in His sight 
all men are equal, and that He regards not caste or irilte. It is for this 
reason that Nabhk, unlike the 71%. P. (see Wlow), gives prominence to 
these forms by mentioning them Bm. 
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teaching of Agra-dasa, Ever, may it dwell like a fair 
necklace on fny heart,” 

The keynote of the Bhagavata system of belief is that 
Bhagavat, or The Adorable, Himself descends (avatarati) 
to this earth for special reasons, such as to create the 
universe, to help the Faithful, to relieve the world from 
sin, or Ui spread the true religion. On this all the rest 
of the theosophy depends. • 

The teachers of the r(*]igion naturally laid great stress 
upon this principle. An account of the doctrine as taught 
by Ramanuja, and contained in the Artkapancaka of 
Narayana Parivraj and the Yatindrarruitadlpika of 
Srinivasa, will found in Profes.sor R. G. Bhandarkar s 
article on “ The Ramanujiya and the Bhagav ata or Panca- 
ratra Systems ’ on pp. 101 ff. of the Aryan section of the 
Varhandltimjen d<s VI T. Iiitematloiuileii Orieidalisten- 
The subject is also dealt with at considerable 
length in the Hhlyavaia Purdna and, as above, in the 
Bhakta-mula , with its commentaries. 

The Bhiigavatiis have taken tlie old Brahmanical system 
of t<*n avutdntff, but have added to it and largely developed 
it. The word avatdm is usually translated incarnation ”, 
hut<it will la* seen that from the Bhagavata point of view 
tliis w^onl has a much wider significance, and I therefore 
in th(* early parts of the present notes translate it by 
“ descent ’. The following account is mainly based on the 
H}uu]amiti Piimna (with iSridharas and Jiva-Gosvamin’s 
commentiirie.s) and the Bhakta-nuildy^ checked by Professor 
Bhandarkar s account of the contents of the two Sanskrit 
works mentioned above. I hav’e also received help from 
iny old friend Sitarama-^arana Bhagawan-prasada, himself 
a leani^'d and devout Bliagavata, who is at present 
* i'Bgaged in bringing out an excellent edition of Nabha’s 
important work. 

* KeferenceH to the BhaJcta md^a must be taken as including Priya- 
dAim> commentary, which is really part of the work. 
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The Deity, besides the usual personal names, Bhagavat, 
and so forth, is, as such, known as Para or Paratpara, the 
Supreme. Ho is a pure spirit, and it is at His feet 
i.e. in His presence, that the soul abides, immortal and, 
eternal, in perfect bliss, and with a personal identity, when 
' it has been released through hhakti, or devotional faith, 
from the weary round of transmigration. 

•When this Supreme Para determines for any cause to 
“descend” He is styled the or “Descender’'. 

He descends in onc^ of four ehaiactt^rs, viz., (A) tis 
a Vyilliay or (B) as a Yihhn or Vlhharn Anttnvn, or (0) as 
the Antarifilmln. or (D) as an Area 

A. There are asiially said to be four Vi/iihas, or phases 
of conditioned spirit. These havt* been fully drserilwd in 
Colebrooke’s ifs-so/ys (i. 4117 tl‘), and by Dr. Barnett in bis 
English translation of the (pp. 48 tl‘). Here 

it will suffice to explain that as all things, aceonling to 
Bhagavata d(K‘trines, proc*e(‘d from th»‘ Supnum*,^ who is 
pure .spirit, a nec<‘ssity is felt for connt‘eting links Indweeii 
the spiritual and tlie materia]. Tiiis link is supplied by 
a series of graduate*! phases of comli tinned spirit or 
Vyiiha^^i, The Bhagavat Avatarin first takt^s conditioned 
personality, and in this phas*^ is called “ ^7l.sudeva • He 
becomes siicli in ord«‘r timt He may .servt* as an object of 
devotion, and is, as such, reckomsl as tlie first Vya}in, 
From Him pnxieed in <a-der thre»‘ other Vynha.s^ which f*)rms 
are assumed for the creation, protection, un<l dissoluti*>n 
of the world, as follows: - From Vasudeva procfSid 
or indiscrete primal matter, ami a secondary phase of 
conditioned spirit called “ Saihkarsana From the 
association of Samkarsana with primal matter there 
proceed winm (also called mahat), or iutelligepce, and 
also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit called 

* The Bhagavata theology, although philoHophically allieri to the 
dualistic SahWhya*YOga, is momst. Pn^kHi, or indiscrete primal matter, 
does not exist indej^endently, but proceeds from the Supreme. 
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** Pradyumna From the association of Pradyumna with 
intelligence there proceed altximkdra, or consciousness, 
and a phase of conditioned spirit of the fourth degree 
called Aniruddha These four, Vasudeva, Saitikarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, are the four Vyuftaa. 

From th(‘ association of Aniruddha with consciousness 
pnxjeed the mdhdhhMuH, or the grosser elements of 
Saiikhya-yoga, with their qualities, and also Brahma. 
Brahma as agent for the Supreme, fashions out of 

these grosser eleimuits the universe and all that it contains, 
and proclaims tluj tinu! rt*ligion to the world. When 
the univt‘,rse dissolves at the end of a kdlpa, or aeon, 
the process is reversed. Brahma and the elements are 
ahsorlHid into Aniruddha and conscicmsness, and so on, 
backwards, till all is absorl)ed into tlu* Para, or Supreme, 
who remains (|uiescent till the next creation. 

I have said that the usual doctrine is that there are 
four Vynhd^i, but the number is not insisted upon. The 
Narayaniya {MUh,. xii, i:h>()2) distinctly says that some 
stiy that tluuH' is oidy one (Aniruddha), others say that 
there are twt) (Aniruddha and Pradyumna), others say 
that there are tliret* (Aniruddha, Pradyumna, and Saiii- 
kaiitana), and others that there are four (the foregoing 
three and Vasudeva). Indeed, while the Narayaniya 
generally teaches the existence of all four (e.g. 12893 ft.), 
in 13034 ft: and 134(i2ti: it is Aniruddha alone who is 
assoeiaitid in turn with primal matter, intelligence, and 


consciousness. ,, 

B. A Vihhii or VihhavCivaUMi, i.e. ^‘Evolved Descent , 
more noii-Iy appio-iclies our idea of an incarnation for 
in it tlie Supreme Deity, as Avfttarin, takes the f<OTn 
of somif created l>eing for the purpose of aidmg 
' distressed followers, or of spreading the true faitk All 
the Brahinanical AvaUlras fall under this head, but the 
official Bhagavato list numbers twenty-four, and there 
are. besides, many others. Vihla. Avat&ras fall under 
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two main classes, viz., they are either (I) Mulchya, or 
principal, or (II) Gaum, or subordinate. Muhhya 
Avaid'ixt^s are further subdivided into (1) Purna Avatdras, 
(2) AmSa Avatdras, and (8) KalCi Avatdrus. Similarly, 
Gaum Avatdras are subdivided into (1) i^akti Avatdras, 
Kdrya Avatdras, or Avesa Avatdras, and (2) Vibhdti 
Avatdras. Examples of these various kinds of Vihhu 
Avatdras are the following. Explanations of each 
example will be given lat-er on. 

B, I (1). Pnrna Avatara, or Complete Descent. In tliis 
the entire Supreme descends. As the Vdcaspatya explains, 
the name is employed Bhayavatak samp drnd vat dratvdt. 
There are at most four of these, viz., Rama-candra, Ki^na, 
the Man-lion, and the Dwarf. The i:>abdakalpacbnivui, 
and, following it, other Sanskrit dictionaries, omit the 
Dwarf from the list, and, according to S.R.S. Bhagawan 
Prasada, he is classed by .some under this and by otht»rs 
under the next liead. 

B, I (2), Amj^i Avatdra, or Descent in part. In this 
a part only of the Supreme descends. They are the Fish, 
the Boar, the Tortoise, the Dwarf (see above), Hari, 
Hayagriva, Dhruva s Boon -(liver, Nara-Nfirayapa, and 
Kapila. K&piJa is put in this clans by only a few. Most 
put him in the next class. 

B, I (8). Raid Avatdrn. or Fractional (i.e. part of 
a part, an of an aiixm) Descent, in wliich only 

a small part of the Supreme descends. They are the 
Swan, Datta, Kapila (ser alx>ve), Sanaka and his brethren, 
Kalki, and Dhanvantari. Some class Kalki as an Av£sa 
Avatdra (II, 1) and Dhanvantari as a i^ikii Avatdra 
(II, i).^ 

B, II (1). J^akfi (Power) Avatdra, or Kdrya (Purpose) 
Avatdra, or Aveia (Taking Possession) Avatdra. A 
Bubordinate descent for some special puqxise. Such are 

^ Regarding Aihki and Kald see i^rldhara and Jlva4;5»vAmiii 

on Bhg, P., I, iii, 28. 
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ParaSU'BlLnm, The Buddha, Kalki (see above), Manvautara, 
the Vyasa, Prthu, Yajfta, R^bha, Dhanvantari (see above), 
Mdhini, Laksmi-nivasa, and others. Some distinguish 
between a &akti Avatdra and an Av^a Avatdra, the 
latter being looked upon as more purely temporary. 
Thus, such persons would count Parasu-Rarna^ as an 
Avmi Avatara, Kalki as either Avem Avatdra or Raid 
Avatdra, while they differ about the Buddha and Mao- 
van tara, some classing them as ^ikti Avatdraa and 
others as -imU Avatdras, 

B, II (2). Vibhuti Avatdra, or Governance Descent. 
Such a descent is for the purpose of manifesting the 
Adoraiu^e’s power and love, more especially by spreading 
the true faith. Such are Brahma, Narada, Siva, Manu, 
Svayaihbhuva, Rainananda, Krsnacaitanya-Nityananda, the 
seven sons of Vitthala-natha, the Vibhxdi^ of Bha^avad- 
Qltd, X, 19 ff.. and others. 

C. Th(‘ AiiUirydmin, or Inward Restrainer. The 
Aniarytunhi is the Supreme, considered as the All- 
Pervtuiing Soul, but, as an Avaidva, he is God, dwelling 
in and guiding the stml oi every animate creature. 

I). Area Avatdra, or Descent as an Image. A murti, 
or image, is mvndy a reprenentation of something or 
otluT, made of stone or metal, and nothing more. But 
as s(x>n a.s it is consecrated (pratisfhita) according to 
the rules lai<l down in the Ndrada-iiancaratra, and, at 
the propter season, with propter mantras, songs, and other 
ceremonies, it tiien ceases to be a mdrti, and becomes 
a descent uf the Supreme for worship, or an Area 
Avaidva. 


* Note the f^uixmhnfUe classification of Para«u-Rama. The Bhagavata 
• religion lifas originally projxiunded and professed by K§atriyas (cf. 
Bhg. O,, iv. 1 IT.). l*ara«u*Hama was a Brahmana hero, who, according 
to BrAlimanas, exterminated the whole Ksatriya race. He was a 
Brahmanioal incarnation, and the Bh&gavatas, while not able to deny 
the fact of his being an incarnate Ood, did not hesitate to put him 
very low down in their scheme of incarnations. 
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We may therefore represent the Bhagavata system of 
Avatarm in a tabular form as follows : — 

PARA. 

L 

AVATARIN. 


VyfikaSy viz., 

Vasudeva, 

S^kar^iia, 

vJ)hu. 

A ntaryd min. A red. 

1 

1 

1 

PradyTimna, and 

3/ uhhya. 

Oanna. 

Aniruddha, 

1 

1 

each proceeding 
in turn from the 

Purna. Atiim. KaLd. Sakti. 

1 1 
. 1 1 

preceding. 

Amia. Vibhfiti. 


The official list of twenty- four Vlhhu descents, as 
contained in the fifth verse of the Bhalda-mdla, is here 
given in a tabular form, showing against each the class to 
which it belongs under the foregoing arrangement. The 
Bhagavata Purdim (I, hi, cf. II, vii) gives a similar list, 
but in a different order and containing only twenty- two 
names. This list is also given below, for comparison 
with that in the Bhakia-vidla. The names are arranged 
in the order of the latter, but after each name in the 
Purana list I give a number indicating the order in 
which it originally stood in I, iii. 


Bhahta-mdla List. 

Bhagavata Pwrdya List, 

Classification. 

1. 

Fish. 

Fish (10). 

Mukhya, Ariisa. 

2. 

Boar. 

Boar (2). 

Ditto. 

3. 

Tortoise. 

Tortoise (11). 

Ditto. 

4. 

Man-lion. 

Man-lion (14). 

Mukhya, Purna. 

5. 

Dwarf. 

Dwarf (15). 

Mukhya, Purna ; or 
Mukhya, Arii.4a. 

6. 

Para4u-rama. 

Parasu-rama (16). 

Gauna, Avesa. 

7. 

Rama-candra. 

Bama-candra (18). 

Mukhya, Purna. 

8. 

Krsna. 

Krsna (20). 

Mukhya, Purna. 

9. 

The Buddha. 

The Buddha (21). 

Gauna, Sakti or Ave4a. 

10. 

Kalki. 

Kalki (22). 

Mukhya, Kala ; or Gauna, 
Sakti. * 

11. 

The Vyasa. 

The Vyasa (17). 

Gauna, Avesa. 

12. 

Prthu. 

Prthu (9). 

Gauna, Ave4a. 

13. 

Hari. 

— 

Mukhya, Am4a. 

14. 

Swan {Haihsa). 

Narada (3). 

Mukhya, Kala. 

15. 

Manvantara. 

— 

Gauna, Sakti or Av^a. 
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Bhakta-mdla List. 

16. The Sacrifice 

( Yajna). 

17. Ksabha. 

18. Hayagriva. 

10. Dhruva’s Boon- 
Oiver. 

20. Dhanvantari. 

21. Nara-Narayana. 

22. Datta. 

2.3. Kapila. 

24. Saiiakadi. 


BhdgaiPota Purmm List. 
The Sacrifice {Suyajna) 
(7). 

Rsabha (8). 


Dhanvantari (12). 

Nara-Narayana (4). 
Datta (6). 

Kapila (.5). 
Kaumara (1). 
Mohini (13). 
Bala-rama (19).^ 


Classification. 
Gauna, Avgsa. 

Gauna, Av66a. 

Mukhya, Amsa. 

Mukhya, Arhj§a. 

M ukhya, Kala ; or Gauna, 
Sakti. 

Mukhya, Arii^a. 

Mukhya, Kala. * 
Mukhya, Ariisa or Kala. 
Mukhya, Kala. 

Gauna, Sakti. 

Mukhya, Arii^a. 


It is unnecessary to say anything about the first ten 
of the above. They are the ordinary ten Avataras of 
Brahmanical legend, and are well known to all Sanskrit 
scholars. As regards the remainder, I do not propose to 
do more than to identify them, and to give the Bhagavata 
reasons for considering them as incarnations : — 

11. The Vyasa. Cf. Bhg. P., I, iii, 21, and II, vii, 36. 
He manifested Himself as the son of Parai^ara and 
Satyavati, and completely divided in each yuya the tree 
of the Veda, according to its respective branches {iakhd 
or vltupa). 

1§. Prthu. Bhg. P., I, iii, 14, and II, vh, 9. He milked 
forth plants from the earth. “ Hence this (incarnation) 
is the most pleasant of all.” He was born from the right 
arm of his dead father. He became universal monarch. 


^ The Bhg. P. list professes to give these incarnations in order of occur- 
rence. That order is as follows : — (1) Kaumara, (2) Boar, (3) Narada, 
(4) Nara-Narayana, (5) Kapila, (6) Datta, (7) Sacrifice, (8) Rsabha, 
(9) Prthu, (10) Fish, (11) Tortoise, (12) Dhanvantari, (13) Mohini, 
(14) Man-lion, (15) Dwarf, (16) Paraiu-rama, (17) Vyasa, (18) Rama- 
candra, (19) Bala-rama, (20) Krsna, (21) the Buddha, (22) Kalki. Much 
* could be wri tten about this curious order. With the exception of the 
Boar, the earlier ones are all said by legend to have been intimately 
connected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion. The Boar 
incarnation was peculiarly consonant with the Bhagavata theory of 
a God of grace ; for, as the Bhg. P. says, it was assumed for the 
protection of the world. 
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and when the earth suffered from famine he compelled 
it to bring forth fruits. In other words, he introduced 
the art of agriculture. See Vi^im Purarm, I, xiii, for 
further particulars. 

13. Hari. Although this incarnation is not mentioned 
in the list in Bhg. P., I, hi, it is alluded to in II, vii, 
15, 16 (^ridhara, Hari-samjnakd-vatdram aha). It is 
the incarnation which the Adorable in the Svayambhuva 
Manvantara (cf. No. 16) assumed when He rescued the 
elephant from the crocodile, as described in Bhg. P., VII, 
ii, iii. This incarnation is hence specially invoked by 
anyone in distress. 

14. The Hamsa or Swan. 6ridhara on Bhg. P., I, iii, 8, 
calls this the Narada incarnation, which in the commentary 
on II, vii, 19, he identifies with the Haihsa Avatara. 
According to the former passage, this is the Rsi-creation, 
in which Visnu, having assumed the condition of a Devar^i, 
fully described the Sdtvata scripture (i.e., the Narada- 
Pancardtra, called in the second passage ‘ the Bhagavata 
lamp of truth regarding the Atma7i*), by reading which 
actions become actionless.” The word haihsa may mean 

the Universal Soul ”, but all the commentaries which 
I have seen translate it by “ swan ”. A full accoufti of 
the incarnation is given in BJig. P., XI, xiii, 19 ff,, in which 
it is noteworthy that Narada s teaching is described (38) as 
the '' mystery of Sankhya-Yoga” (guhyam yat sdhkhya- 
yogayoh). In Bhg. P, III, xxiv, this incarnation is 
apparently identified with Brahma, in his capacity of 
the Creator, and the father of Narada (see Sridhara on 
verse 20). 

15. Manvantara. The expression is applied to the 
Adorable immanent in each of the fourteen gr^at time- 
cycles of Manu. For a description of the last seven of 
these, see Bhg. P., VIII, xiii. The Manvantara is not, so 
far as I have noted, mentioned as an Avatara in the list in 
Bhg. P., I, iii, but we find the germ of the idea in I, iii, 27, 
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where Manus are declared to be all fractions {Icala) of 
Hari. In II, vii, 20, however, we find it stated that (the 
Adorable), as Upholder of the race of Manu, bears His 
own power, in the shape of His discus, in the Manvantaras, 
and ^ridhara here states that the reference is to the 
Manvantara Avatara {tat tan manvantardvatdram dha), 

16. Yajna, or the Sacrifice. Cf. Bhg, P., I, iii, 12, and 
II, vii, 2. Yajna, personified, was the son of the Prajapati, 
or mind-born progeny of Brahma, named Ruci, by his wife 
Akuti. They had also a daughter named Daksina, or the 
Offering. The two children married, and had twelve 
sons, the divine Suyamas (Sridhara, on II, vii), or Yamas 
(I, iii). Through them and other gods he protected the 
Svayambhuva-Manvantara, himself becoming Indra for the 
same purpose. He was subsequently named ‘‘ Hari 
(No. 13) by Svayambhuva Manu. The object of the 
Avatara was the production of gods, and the putting an 
end to distress in the three worlds. 

17. Rsabha. Cf. Bhg, P., I, iii, 13, and II, vii, 10. 
He was the son of Nabhi and Merudevi, and father of 
Bharata. He gave up hi>s kingdom to his son and retired 
to a hermitage, where he practised the most severe 
austerities and showed to the wise the path which is 
revered by all orders of men, — that of yoga {yoga- 
carydy\ One of the Jaina Tirthaiiikaras bore the same 
name. 

18. Hayagriva. Not mentioned in the list in Bhg. P., 
I, iii, blit described in II, vii, 11, under the name of 
Hayasirsan, which is stated by Sridhara to be the 
Hayagriva Avatara. ‘‘ The Adorable, the Sacrificial Male 
{purum), in the sacrifice inaugurated by Brahma, became 
Haya^irss^^n, of golden complexion, full of Vedic inspiration, 

*full of sacrifices, the self {dtinan) of the deities who are 
adored by their performance. The sublime words (i.e. the 
Veda) were created from the nostrils of this breathing 
one”. The allusion is to Visnu taking the form of 
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^Hayagiiva to rescue the VMa which had been carried off 
by the Daityas. 

19. Dhruva’s Boon-Giver. This is the anonymous form 
under which the Adorable appeared to Dhruva. Not 
mentioned in the list in Bhg. P., I, iii, but described in 
II, vii, 8. Dhruva\s story will be found in Bltg. P., IV, viiiff. 
It is well known. He was the son of Uttana-pada. Stung 
by the taunts of his stepmother, he declared that he 
desired no honours except such as he could acquire by 
his own conduct. He abandoned his home in order to 
adopt a religious life, and, meeting Narada, was instructed 
by him in the “ twelve-syllabled mantra ‘ om namo 
Bhagavate Vasudevaya', and converted to the Bhagavata 
religion. He repaired to Mathura, and there, on the bank 
of the Yamuna, set himself to perform the most severe 
austerities, till he became entirely absorbed in the con- 
templation of the Adorable. At the end of six months the 
Adorable, Bhagavat, took personal form and, appearing to 
Dhruva, gave him the boon of perfect bhakti He also 
promised that he should reign in his father’s place for 
63,000 years, and thereafter rule in the Afala-loka, or 
region of immovability. During his long reign he spread 
the Bhagavata religion over the whole earth. Aftei'nthe 
conclusion of the 63,000 years he became the pole-star, 
and will remain so till the next dissolution of the universe, 
when he will go to the Adorable’s heaven. Dhruva is 
twenty-fifth in the list of forty-two persons who are 
catalogued as “ Beloved of the Adorable ”. See Bhakta- 
mala, 9. Sridhara, on Bhg, P,, II, vii, 8, says that this 
is an instance of an incarnation induced only by conduct 
{caritrenmiva kamapy avatararh sucayati). 

20. Dhanvantari. Cf. B?tg, P,, I, ii, 17, and H vii, 21. 
He was the physician of the gods. In Bhg. P. he is made 
the twelfth incarnation, and is associated with Mohini, 
the thirteenth. At the celebrated churning of the ocean 
he came forth from the Sea of Milk holding a cup of 
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amrta, or ambrosia, in his hands. This was seized by 
the demons. Mohini then came forth and deluded the 
demons, so that she was able to get it from them and 
to deliver it to the gods. In a subsequent birth 
Dhanvantari was the son of Dirghatamas, and was the 
originator of medical science. He revealed the Ayur-veda 
to his pupil Su^ruta, who is the mortal father of Indian 
medicine. According to Bhg, P., II, vii, he descended *in 
this incarnation to destroy diseases, to recover remnants 
of sacrifices carried off by Daityas, and to teach the 
Ayur'-vMa. 

21. Nara-Narayana. Of. Bhg, P., I, iii, 9, and II, vii, 
6, 7. These two brothers form a joint incarnation. They 
are of great importance to Bhagavatas, as it is to them 
that Narada repaired after he had been granted a vision 
of the Adorable, and from their mouths that he received 
instruction in the faith, which he afterwards communicated 
to mankind. See Narayaniya (MBh., XII, cccxlviff.). It 
was in this conversation that Bhagavata eschatology was 
revealed. They were sons of Dharma, their mother’s 
name being Murti or Aliiihsa, the daughter of Daksa. 
They were celebrated for the passionless nature of their 

. aus^ii^rities. Not even nymphs from Indra’s heaven could 
disturb their devotions. 

22. Datta or Dattatreya. Cf. Bhg. P., I, iii, II, and 
II, vii, 4. A celebrated saint, the son of Atri and 
Anusuya. Atri performed a very severe penance by 
which the three gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva were 
propitiated, and became severally portions of his three 
sons Soma, Dattatreya, and Durvasas. He was called 
'Datta’ or 'Dattatreya’, because the Adorable said to 
Atri wheiji promising to become incarnate in his second 
*son, " I have given myself to thee ” (datto mayaharri) 

{Bhg. P., II, vii, 4). Dattatreya was patron of Arjuna 
Kartavirya {MBh.j III, cxv *, XII, xlix *, XIII, cliii). 
The same statement occurs in Bhg. P., IX, xv, 17, where 

42 
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'Datta is called an amia o£ Narayana, who was himself 
an amki of the Adorable. He taught meditation 
(anvlksiki) to Alarka, Prahlada, and others. For Alarka, 
see MBh., XIV, 840 ff. Prahlada, the hero of the Man- 
lion incarnation, is well known. Cf. Bhg, P., VII, iv ff'. 

23. Kapila. Cf. Bhg. P., I, iii, 10, and II, vii, 3. He 
was son of Kardama and Devahiiti. He is described 
as* a siddhesa, or lord of perfected ones, and explained 
to Asuri the Saiikhya system, which had been lost by 
efflux of time. The close connexion of the Bhagavata 
religion with Sankhya-Yoga is well known, and requires 
no proof. A full account of Kapila will be found in 
Bhg, P, III, xxiv fF., where we are given a long description 
of the so-called “ Pauranik Sankhya and Yoga ” in a lecture 
delivered by Kapila to his mother. In Bhakta-mdla, 7, 
is given a list of the twelve Mahahhaldds, or great faithful 
ones. They are Brahma, Narada, Hiva, Sanakadi, Kapila, 
Manu Svayariibhuva, Prahlada, Janaka, Bhisma, Bali, 
Suka, and Yama. It will be seen that Kapila is the 
fifth in this list. 

24. Sanakadi, i.e., Sanaka and his brethren Saiianda, 
Sanatana, and Sanat-kumara, the four mind -born sons 
of Brahma. Cf. Bhg. P, I, iii, 6, and II, vii, 5. They 
enjoyed perpetual youth and innocence, and hence this 
incarnation is known as the Kauvidra A mtdra, from 
kumdray a youth. They are sometimes called the four 
“ Sanas For the manner of their birth and their refusal 
to beget children, see Bhg. P., Ill, xii, 4. They are 
fourth in the list of Mahabhaktas given above, and 
their title to this exalted position is due to the fact 
that it was they (III, viii, 7) who recited the Bhagavata 
Purdna. The Adorable told it to Sanat-kum^ara, who 
told it to ^ankhayana, who told it to Parasara, who told 
it to Maitreya, who told it to Vidura. The association of 
Sanat-kumara with Narada (see also below), the second 
of the Mahabhaktas, is very old. The former is represented 
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as teaching the latter in the Chandogya Upanisad (VII, 
i, 1). The circumstances of the incarnation are described 
in Bhg. P., II, vii, in the following words: Owing to 
the offering (8a7ta) of Brahmas austerities, in the 
beginning, when he practised austerities for the creation 
of the various worlds, the Adorable became the four 
" Sanas Becoming thus incarnate he fully, in this 
present age, recited the truth regarding the Self {atrmn) 
that had been destroyed at the dissolution of the 
preceding aeon — a truth which the Munis, when they 
heard it, recognized within themselves.” 

In addition to the above twenty-two, the Bhg. F. adds 
to the list Mcjhini in connexion with Dhanvantari (No. 20 
above), and also Bala-rama, the brother of Krsna. He was 
directly an incarnation of Sesa, the Serpent of Eternity, 
who was himself a portion of the Adorable. See Bhg, P., 
X, ii, 8. 

Besides the names given in the above official list there 
are a few given in the earlier part of this paper under the 
head of Gauna Avataras. These are the Sakti Avatdra, 
Laksmi-nivasa, and the VibhCiti Avataras, Brahma, Narada, 
Siva, Ramananda, Krsnacaitanya-Nitytoanda, the seven 
soias of Vitthala-natha, and the Vibhutis mentioned in 
Bhagavad-OUd, X, 19 tf. I proceed to describe each of 
the above. 

A. Laksmi-nivasa. This is the form which the Adorable 
took in order to deprive Narada of his self-conceit. The 
only place where I have met the story is in the Rama- 
carita-mdiiasa of Tulasi-dasa (I, 125, N.P.S. ed.). It 
seems to be a varied account of the quarrel between 
Parvata and Narada recorded in MBh., XII, 1046 ff., in 
which Narada was given an ape^s face. The substance of 
Tulasi-dasa’s story is as follows : — Narada settles down in 
a hermitage in the Himalaya, and concentrates his thoughts 
upon Hari to such a degree that Indra becomes alarmed, 
and sends Kamadeva and a troop of Apsarases to distract 
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him. Kamadeva altogether fails, and Narada dismisses him 
politely. Narada is filled with self-conceit at his victory 
and tells 6iva all about it. Siva congratulates him, but 
advises him on no account to boast about this befoi’e Hari. 
Narada, however, does not heed this advice, but goes 
straight to the Adorable Rama and relates what has 
occurred. The Adorable determines to root pride out of 
Narada’s heart, and as soon as the latter takes his leave 
He sends for Maya, His Illusion, and orders her to 
construct upon Naradas route a wonderful city, more 
beautiful than even His own abode. Narada visits the 
city, and is welcomed by its king, Sila-nidhi. Just 
then a Svayaihvara of Visva-mohini, the king’s daughter, 
is about to be held, and Narada is invited to take 
a seat among the suitor kings. He falls in love with 
the girl and determines to win her. For this purpose 
he prays to Hari for supreme beauty. Hari appears to 
him in a vision and promises him a boon “ which shall 
be for his highest good {parama hiiay\ But, in fact, un- 
known to Narada, He makes liim miraculously ugly, with 
an ape’s faceJ Narada, intoxicated by belief in his own 
beauty, which is strengthened by some sarcastic remarks 
of two of Siva’s attendants {garni) that are standing by, is 
confident that the princess will choose him. But she 
passes him by with disgust, and throws the garland round 
Hari Himself, who has appeared incarnate as a king, 
Laksmi-nivasa or 8ri-nivasa. The successful suitor carries 
off the bride, and then Biva’s attendants recommend Narada 
to look at himself in a mirror. The saint looks at himself 
in a pool of water and is filled with fury. He curses the 
two attendants. Then he looks in the water again and 
sees himself, when it is too late, in his proper form. He 
rushes forth to look for Hari and finds him accompanied ' 
by Laksmi and the princess. He curses Hari to be born 


^ The MBh. story makes this ugliness the result of a curse pronounced 
by Parvata, his sister’s son, and says nothing about any incarnation. 
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again like him, to have apes like him for helpers, and, like 
him, to suffer in separation from a woman. Hari gladly 
accepts the curse, and at the same time destroys the 
illusion which he had created. Laksmi and the princess 
disappear, and Narada finds himself alone with Hari. 
Restored to his senses, Narada implores forgiveness. Hari 
reassures him, and he returns to the Satya-loka singing 
the praises of Rama. This is the reason why in one aeon 
(kdlpa) the Lord took a human Avatara. 

B. Brahma (properly Brahman). Everyone, however 
lowly he may be, is, for the time being, a Vibhuti Avatara, 
when he is preaching the true faith.^ We have seen that 
Brahma proceeds from Aniruddha, the last Vyiiha, and 
that his two duties are to create the universe and to 
preach the Bhagavata religion to the world. He is there- 
fore, in the latter respect, the first and the greatest of 
the Vibhuti Avataras. According to the Bhahta-mala 7, 
he is the first of tlic Mahabhaktas (see above), and the 
commentators tell us that in the world in which he 
himself resides, the faith is still taught by Narada and 
by the Saiiakadi, When a soul, in the course of trans- 
migration, reaches that world as the result of performing 
godfi works {dhariiia)y it is there instructed in bhalcti and 
obtains final release. It will be observed that the per- 
formance of good works, by itself, does not give salvation. 
That can only bo giv^en by bhaktiy but the due per- 
formance of duties, especially when they arc disinterested 
(iiinkama), places a peivson in a condition favourable for 
acquiring bhakti. Bhakti is taught in the present world 
by Brahma himself, so that it is not maintained that 
an intermediate residence and course of instruction in 

^Brahma'S heaven is necessary for salvation. 

C. Narada. It will be observed that in the list of 
Mahabhaktas he precedes 8iva. He is of the greatest 
prominence in Bhagavata theology. According to the 

1 BhaUa-halpadmmay p. 34 of the Lucknow ed. 
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XII, cccxli ff., he was vouchsafed a vision of the 
Adorable Himself, a privilege not even granted to Brahma 
(12971). Narada heard on tliis occasion the truths of 
the Bhagavata religion which is styled “ the Great 
Upanisad, associated with the four Vedas, made by 
Sankhya-Yoga, and named by Narada ‘ the Pancaratra ’ 
Nftrada recited it to the saints in Brahma’s heaven (12984). 
The Sun (Surya), having heard it on this occasion, 
repeated it to the 6G,000 Rsis in his train. They told it 
to the deities assembled on Mount Meru. These told it to 
Asita Devala, the Simeon of Buddhism, who told it to 
mankind. Over and over again in similar passages of the 
MBh. is Narada represented as a very early teacher of 
the doctrine. We have already seen how in the Bhy. P, 
he is identified with the Haiiisa, or Swan, Avatara of the 
Adorable, in which the Adorable uttered the Narada 
Pancaratra and other Bhagavata scriptures. One of the 
textbooks of the religion, the Narada Bhakti-sutras, 
is also attributed to him. The legends about him are 
commonplaces, and need not be repeated hero. According 
to the Bliahta-mala commentators, he is continually 
roaming about from world to world, with the sole object 
of doing good. Even his mischievous character as hddrla- 
kdraha, or strife-inaker, is only exercised for the benefit 
of Bhaktas. In order to be pre-eminent as a Teacher, 
he had first to become pre-eminent as a Hearer of the 
Word, and regarding this the following story is told. 
In a former kalpa, or a3on, he was the son of a woman 
who was compelled by poverty to take service with 
a colony of saints (rsi). While she was away about her 
business, she used to leave the boy among them, and 
he, by listening to their conversation, obtained knowledge 
(j'mna), quietism (vairdgya), and finally faith (hhakti). 
When his mother died he betook himself to the forest, 
and there devoted himself to meditation on the Adorable, 
who one day manifested Himself, in His proper form, in 
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Nalrada’s heart, and then vanished. Filled with love for 
this spiritual form, Narada devoted himself to adoration 
of the Adorable (Bhagavad-bhajana), and, as the fruit 
of this disinterested work, became, in the present aeon, 
Brahma’s son. 

Three of the four great modern Bhakti -apostles trace 
their spiritual descent from the Swan incarnation through 
Narada. The Swan taught Sanaka and his brethren, 
who taught Narada (though according to others the Swan 
and Narada were identical), who taught Nimbarka, the 
founder of the oldest, the Nimawat, church of modern 
Bhagavatism. The Swan also taught Brahma, who taught 
Narada, who taught the Vyasa of the Vedas, who taught 
Subuddha, who taught Narahari, who taught Madhva, the 
founder of the Madhvacari church. So also Visnusvamin 
was spiritually descended from Narada, as explained 
below under the head of Siva. 

The close connexion of Narada with the origins of 
the Bhagavata cult is further borne out by the fact that 
a large portion of the Bhagavata Purana purports to 
have been uttered by him. 

I). Siva is the object of great veneration amongst all 
Blmgavatas, being considered to be himself the first or 
primeval Bkakta, Even in the present age he is devoted 
to the spread of the BhCigaeata Dharma, inasmuch as 
he is the originator of the Rudra S<c'ihpr(tddy<i, one 
of the four modern churches of the cult. At the 
command of the Adorable, Siva taught Narada (see above), 
who taught the Vyasa of the Veda, who taught Suka, 
who taught Visnusvamin, who taught Pararnananda (or 
Premananda). Forty - eighth in the line of spiritual 
descent, from Pararnananda, Visnusvamin was bom 
again, and then became the real founder of Rud/ra 
Sampraddya, According, however, to some, feiva taught 
Pararnananda directly, and Visnusvamin only appeared 
at the later stage. As noted under the head of 
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iN^arada, 6iva comes after that saint in the list of Maha- 
bhaktas. 

As in the case of Brahma, Hiva is, according to 
Bhagavata teaching, a finite being. At the same time, 
MBh,, XII, 13293 fil — a late section in which an attempt 
is made to reconcile the Bhagavata tenets with ordinary 
Brahmanical Hinduism — exalts Siva, explaining that he 
is Only a form of the Adorable, and that he who worships 
Siva worships the Adorable. 

Bhagavatas also admit that Siva became incarnate as 
Sahkaracarya, the great teacher of the Advaita system 
of philosophy. As this doctrine is radically opposed to 
the central tenets of the Bhagavata cult, Siva’s connexion 
is got over by explaining that when the world was filled 
with Buddhism and other forms of false religion the 
Adorable appeared to Siva^ directing hin^ to become 
incarnate and to preach a doctrine invented by himself 
(Siva), so as to turn people from the Adorable and to 
manifest His glory by the consequent destruction of 
unbelievers. 

The commentators on the Bhakta-mdla tell two wstories 
which they say are not generally known, but which 
illustrate Siva’s hhakti towards the Adorable. I give 
herewith a free translation of Priya-dasa’s version of 
these, filling up lacunae from the commentary of Bhagawan 
Prasada and from the Bhakti-premakara of Kirti Sirhha. 
The latter tells the legends at greater length and in full 
detail. 

Sati, the wife of Sankara (Siva) once, under the 
influence of delusion, asked why, if Rama (an incarnation 
of the Adorable) were really the Supreme Deity, he was 
wandering about in the desert distraught at the loss 
of Sita.^ Siva warned her against such irreverent 
thoughts, but without success, and she went forth to test 

^ See, for instance, Hari4candra, Vaisimva Sarvasvaf p. 5. 

^ A parallel to “He saved others, Himself He cannot save”. 
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Rama’s divine knowledge. As she departed Siva cautioned 
her to be careful as to what she did. In spite of this 
Sati took Sita’s own form, and, so far as she could 
imagine, made herself Sita s exact image. She approached 
Rama as he was wandering in the forest, but he at once 
saw that she was not his beloved and would not speak 
to her. Sati returned to heaven and told this to Siva, 
who became greatly distressed, and reproached her with 
having ventured to take the form of the special object 
of his loving worship, Sita, the divine spouse of the 
incarnate Adorable.^ Thenceafter he refused to treat Sati 
as his wife, or to be reconciled to her so long as she 
i remained in her then birth. Sati accordingly destroyed 
' herself by becoming ‘ Suttee ’ at Daksa s sacrifice,^ and 
being born again as Parv^ati was in due course wedded 
to Siva. Priya-dasa adds to this story that it is veiy 
-dear to him and that he sings it with especial delight. 

The other legend is that one day Siva and Parvati went 
out riding on the bull Nandi to visit the earth. On the 
way, as they passed two mounds where there had once 
been villages, long since fallen to ruin, Siva dismounted, 
^nd bowed himself to each. Parvati asked him to whom 
••he^aid reverence, as there was no one in sight. He 
replied, Dearest, on one of these mounds there dwelt 
10,000 years ago one who loved Rama and Sita, and who 
was supremely faithful (Bhahta) ; and on the other, 10,000 
years hence, will there be another king of Bhaldas, For 
this reason both these places are to be highly reverenced 
by me.” Parvati heard these words and kept them in her 
heart. Therefrom her affection for Bhahtas increased 
beyond limit, so that now it cannot even be described. 

^ Most Vaisnava sects worship Sita as an incarnation of the Adobable, 
as well as Rama. 

2 According to the usual account Sati killed herself because Dak^ 
abused ^iva, her husband, whom he had not invited to the sacrifice. See 
Bhfj. />., IV, iv. 
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Yea, the white garment of her heart is dyed deep with 
love for them. 

Ka^i, or Benares, is, as is well known, the seat of J^iva. 
Whoever dies within its limits obtains salvation there and 
then. The Bhagavata explanation is that when the mortal 
is at the point of death Siva is ready there, and whispers 
into his ear the salvation-giving mantra of the name of 
Rama. 

E. Ramananda. With this personage we enter the 
domain of history. Full particulars, based on the account 
in the BJvalda-mxjila, will be found in Wilson's Religions 
Sects of the Hindus, pp. 46 ff. He was the founder of the 
Ramavat sect of Ramanuja s Hri-Saihpradaya. It is to him 
that Northern India really owes its conversion to modern 
Bhagavatism. He was the first to preach and teach in the 
vernacular, and to admit all castes, even the lowest. As 
Wilson has dealt so fully with him it is unnecessary here 
to do more than identify him.^ 

F. Krsna-Caitanya and Nityananda. These are also 
historical personages. They are looked upon as a joint 
incarnation. They were the apostles of the Bhagavata 
religion in Bengal. Full particulars about them will be 
found in Wilson, pp. 152 ft*, and Bhakta-rndla, 72, <and 
further description of them is unnecessary on the present 
occasion. 

G. The seven sons of Vitthala-natha. See Wilson, 
pp. 135 ff. Vitthala-natha, the son of Vallabhacarya, was 
himself a much respected religious teacher of the Rudra- 
sampraddya in Northern India. He had seven sons, 
whose names, according to Bhakta-mdla, 80, were 

^ I may, however, mention, without wishing in any way to find fault 
with one to whose writings I owe so much, that the list of Ramananda’s 
twelve chief disciples given by Wilson on p. 56 is incorrect, and depends 
upon a faulty reading of the difficult text of the Bhakta-mdla^ 31. The 
correct list is: (1) Anantananda, (2) Kabir, (3) Sukhananda, (4) Sura- 
surananda, (6) Padmavati, (6) Naraharyananda, (7) Pipa, (8) Bhavananda,. 
(9) Raidasa, (10) Bhana, (11) Sena, (12) Surasuri (wife of Surasurananda). 
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(1) Giridhara, (2) Govinda, (3) Bala-Krsna, (4) Gokula- 
natha, (5) Raghu-natha, (6) Yadu-natha, and (7) Ghana- 
fyarna. Each of these was an incarnation {vihJm). The 
commentators explain that Krsna was so aifected by the 
tender affection {vdtsalya) shown to him by Vitthala- 
natha, that he looked upon him as a foster-father in the 
place of Nanda. In order to provide a similar counterpart 
of Yai^oda, he appeared to Vitthala-natha in a dream aild 
directed him to marry. In each of the seven sons Krsna 
became incarnate for five years. In the first for the first 
five years, in the second for the second five years, and so 
on. On tlie conclusion of the thirty-five years Krsna 
became incarnate in Vitthala-natha’s house as an Area- 
vatdra, and thus gave him the joy of having the god 
himself as his son for the rest of his life. 

H. The Vibhutis of Bhagavad OUd, X, 10 ff. The first 
verse of this celebrated passage runs as follows : — 

hanta U ]cathayi^yd7ni divyd hy (Itma-vibhutayah 

'pradhyaiiyatah, Kum-<rei?thay misty auto vistarasya me. 

“ Well, then, I will tell to thee what are the divine vibhutis 
of myself ; but only in their principal forms, for there 
« ^is no end to iny development.’' 

In the above, the word oibhuti is differently translated 
by various scholars. Cockburn Thomson represents it by 
virtues ” ; Telang, by “ emanations ” ; Govindficarya, by 
“ glories ” ; Garbe, by Entfaltungcn ” ; and Barnett, 
by “ powers ”. On this passage Ramanuja says (I quote 
with a few verbal alterations Govindacarya’s translation) : 
^^By vibhutitva is meant the being governed (i.e., all the 
kosmos is under His government).” He then compares 
yoga (X^ 7), i.e., His existence as Creator, with vibhuti^ 
the governance of such creation by that Creator, and 
explains that “ The Powers (i.e. vibhutis) of the Lord 
connoted by the term ydgay viz., the Ruling of all 
creatures — or their Governance — are displayed by His 
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abidance in every creature as its Soul, and that term 
also connotes the function of the Lord as the Creator, 
the Protector, and the Destroyer of all. This is now 
clearly declared in the following verses”. 

The text then goes on with Krsna s statements — 

1. I am the Self dwelling in the heart of all Beings. 
I am the Beginning, Middle, and End of all Beings. 

*2. I am Visnu among the Adityas; the Sun among 
the heavenly lights; Marici among the Maruts; 
and among the stars, the moon. 

3. Among the VMas, I am the Sama-veda ; among the 
Devas, I am Indra ; among the Senses, I am the 
Intellect; among Living Beings, I am the Thinking 
Power. 

And so on for twenty more verses, which it is un- 
necessary to repeat here for our present purpose. We 
must accept Ramtouja’s interpretation of vibkuti as the 
orthodox Bhagavata meaning of the word.^ The word 
evidently means a glorious manifestation of governance ”. 
Such vibhutis are, to the Bhagavata, the best ways of 
proclaiming the power and love of the Adorable, and 
especially of preaching their monotheistic faith — handed 
down through centuries from the old Ksatriya thiiXers 
of the Indian Outland, and given a new life, when the 
nation was lying gasping in its death-throes under foreign 
oppressors, by the genius of Ramtouja, Madhva, and their 
followers. 

^ Very similarly, both Sridhara and Jiva-Gosvamin, in their com- 
mentaries on Bhg. P.y I, iii, 27, say that Rsis, Manus, Devas, sons of 
Manu, and Prajapatis are all mbhuHa of the Adorable. 
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THE MANIXIAIA INSCBIPTION 

By H. LUDBRS, Ph.D. 

rpHis inscription has been known for a long time. 

The stone on which it is engraved was discovered 
by General Court in one of the smaller Stupas sur- 
rounding the large Stupa at Manikiala in the Rawal 
Pindi District, and was afterwards sent to Paris, where 
it is kept now in the Bibliotheque Nationale. It closed 
the upper opening of the relic-chamber, the incised face 
being turned to the interior. 

In 18JU James Prinsep published a lithograph of the 
inscription in the Journ. Beng. As. Soc., vol. 3, p. 563, 
plate 33. More than twenty years afterwards a few 
names were deciphered by Cunningham, ibid., vol. 23 
(1854), p. 703, but no further progress was made until 
1863, when Dowson published a tentative reading and 
translation in this Journal, vol. 20, p, 250 ff* The 
lithograph accompanying Dowson’s paper was reproduced 
in 1871 by Cunningham in the Arch. Surv. Rep., 
vol. 2, p. 160, plate 63, but his remarks on Dowson’s 
readings (p. 163) are of little value. In 1896 the 
inscription was edited by M. Senart in the Journ. As., 
s4r. 9, vol. 7, p. 1 tf. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that the careful and penetrating researches of the author 
of the Notes <rEpigraphie Indienne greatly advanced 
our understanding of the record ; still, as acknowledged 
by M. Senart himself, a good number of difficulties and 
obscurities remained. Some of them I hope to be able 
how to remove ; for others I venture at any rate to 
offer some suggestions which, though perhaps wrong in 
themselves, may lead others to a final solution. It is 
only by steps that we can advance in this field of 
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knowledge, and he who fears to put his foot occasionally 
on less safe ground will never reach the goal at all. 

As I have had no opportunity of inspecting the original 
stone and do not possess an impression of it, my remarks 
are entirely based on the two photolithographs published 
with M. Senart’s paper. Unfortunately the plate showing 
the complete inscription, though excellently done, is on 
a" greatly reduced scale, and how much the reading is 
impaired thereby is clearly shown by the second plate, 
which represents the last two lines and the beginning 
of the first seven lines in about double the size, and on 
that account is far more distinct than the first plate. 
If anyone would publish a larger reproduction of this 
important inscription, he would earn the gratitude of all 
scholars interested in Indian epigraphy. 

In 1907 the inscription formed the subject of a corre- 
spondence between Dr. Fleet and myself, and with 
Dr. Fleet’s permission I have included some of his 
observations in the present paper. A few times I have 
also taken the opportunity of referring to a transcript 
of the inscription prepared many years ago by Professor 
Hoernle for the intended second volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, and made over to me in 
this transcript is only a tentative one, and for the most 
part, of course, is superseded by M. Senart s edition, but 
there are some passages where I believe Professor Hoernle 
to have hit already the right reading. 

For the sake of clearness I give first the text as read by 
M. Senart : ^ — 

1 bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatia^ae 

2 sarii 18 spatrapurvaspa maharajasa Kane- 

3 skasa Gusanavasasaihvardhaka Lala- 

4 dodanayago Vespa^isa chatrapasa 


^ I have altered the transliteration in accordance with that used in 
this Journal, and have given capitals m the case of the words taken by 
M. Senart as proper names. 
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5 horamurfcasatasa Apanagavihare 

6 horamurto atra nanabhagavabudliathuvaiii 

7 patithavayati saha taena Vespa^iena Khudaciena 

8 Buritena ca viharakaraphaena 

9 saihvena ca parivarena sadha etena ku- 

10 salamulena budhehi ca spavaspahi ca 

11 saca sada bhavatu 

12 Saiiidhabudhilena savakarmigena • 

13 Kartiyasa masa divase 20. 

(Line 1.) The reasons why I differ from M. Senart 
with regard to the arrangement of this line will be 
given below. 

(Line 2.) M. Senart reads the syllables after the figures 
of the date spatrapurvaHpa. Several years ago it occurred 
to me that the correct reading was etra purvae, and I 
may add that Professor Hoernle and Dr. Fleet have 
arrived quite independently at the same, or nearly the 
same, reading. Dr. Fleet proposed to take the syllables as 
atra purvar or ae pitrvae, and in Professor Hoernle s 
transcript they are rendered first by f^pa -purvaspa, then by 
asya(?) purvae('^), and lastly by etaye pnrvae. Professor 
* H«^-nle thus was probably the first to recognize the true 
value of the character read spa by M. Senart, though h(^ 
did not make use of his discovery for the reading of the 
rest of the inscription. In my opinion the reading rira 
purvae is self-evident. The words correspond to the 
phrase etasydm pnrvdydm or asydih ])ilvvdydm, so 
frequently found in various spellings in the Mathura 
inscriptions during the reign of the Kusaiis. All the 
difficulties raised by M. SenarPs reading thus fall to the 
ground. ^ Etra is the equivalent of Pali ettlia. The sign 
Vith the hook to the right is apparently nothing but 
a variety of the ordinary sign due to current writing. 
Practice shows that a small hook will easily appear when 
the letter is written with one stroke of the pen beginning 
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at the top, and the engraver seems to have scrupulously 
followed the written draught before him. 

The new reading implies a different construction of 
the words maharajasa Kanesikasa. Standing after etra 
pv/rvae they can no longer be looked upon as part of the 
date, as was done by M. Senart, but must be construed 
with the following word Gumnavasammvardhaka. The 
donor thus appears to bo called “a propagator of the 
Gusan race of the great king Kaneska and I quite agree 
with M. Senart, if, on the strength of such terms as 
Rctghuva'rhsasamvardhana for Rama, he takes this to 
mean that the donor was a scion of the royal race. 

(Line 4.) M. Senart reads the first word of this line 
dodanaycKjo, and combining it with the preceding word 
Lala, arrives at a compound Laladodanayngo, which he 
considers to mean the general Laladoda In the 
Ep. Ind,, vol. 9, p. 246, I have already pointed out that 
the correct reading undoubtedly is L<tla dadanayago, the 
photolithograph showing distinctly that what M. Senart 
took for the o-sign is simply a flaw in the stone. That 
the title daTidanayahi was known in the time of the 
Kusans appears from the Mathura inscription of Saihvat 74 
edited by me, loc. cit. c i 

The next word, the name of the Chatrapa, is read 
Vespaslsa by M. Senart. At first sight the second letter 
of the word seems to be quite different from any known 
sign, but as the name occurs again in 1. 7, and as there 
can be no doubt that there the second letter is the same as 
the e in etra purvae, we have to read here also Veesisa. 
And now it will be easily recognized that what gives the 
e in Veedisa its strange appearance and makes it look 
different from that used in Veesiena and etra purvae, is 
the large loop at the bottom. That this loop again owes 
its origin to current handwriting is proved by the MS, 
Dutreuil de Rhins, where we find the looped sign, e.g. in 
A^ 1. 3 ; 1. 16 ; etc. 
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(Lines 6, 6.) These lines present considerable difficulties, 
M. Senart takes }tx>ramvJrtmata8a in 1. 5 as one word 
qualifying the Chatrapa Vee^i, and horamurto in the 
next line as applying to the general Lala. Satasya at 
the end of the first word he takes to be Sk. satvasya. 
In murta he recognizes Sk. mwrta, “ qui a pris la forme 
de . . . , incarne, realise '' ; hora he connects with the 
Iranian Ahura ; and he thus anives at the translatibn 
**rimage d Ahura Ingenious as it is, this interpretation 
does not satisfy. It appears to me quite improbable 
that such merely ornamental epithets should have been 
used in a dry and short record like the present one, and 
even if that should be the case, it would seem strange 
that the same epithet was given to Vee^i as well as to 
Lala. But there are more and even graver difficulties. 
The last w^ord of 1. 5 is read by M. Senart Ap)anagavihare, 
and explained as meaning le vihdra du petit ndga ”, 
The whole passage then, according to him, would mean : 
“ Lala . . . fonde ici dans le Vihara Alpanaga du satrape 
Vee^i, cette image d’ Ahura, lui-meme une image d’ Ahura, 
ce Stupa, etc.’’ It will be seen at once that, if this 
translation should be correct, the order of the words 
»v&«ld be quite perplexing. Horamurto would be quite 
out of place between Apanagavihare and atra. It ought 
to come immediately after Lala dadanayago, and atra 
also we should expect to find, not after Apa'oagavihare, 
but before Veeiisa, For all these reasons I cannot accept 
M. Senart’s explanation of the passage, and I would offer 
quite a different one. 

I would propose to divide horamurtasatasa into three 
words, horamurta sa tasa, and to read apanage vihare 
instead pf Apanagavihara} The whole sentence up to 
*1. 7 then would run ; — maharajasa Kaneskasa Gusana- 
va^asaiiivardhaka Lala dadanayago Veesisa chatrapasa 

^ There are eome minor points where I differ from M. Senart s reading , 
but they do not affect the sense. 

JRA8. 1909. 
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horamurta sa tasa apanage vihare horamurto etra nana- 
bhagavabuddhathuvaiii pratistavayati. This would be in 
English : — '' The scion of the Gusana race of the Maharaja 
Kaneska, the general Lala, the horamurta of the Chatrapa 
Vee^i— he is the horamurta in his (i.e. Vee^i’s) own 
Vihara — erects here a Stupa for different holy Buddhas/’ 
The sentence sa tasa apanage vihare horamurto is one 
of those inserted parenthetical sentences that are found 
in Pali prose texts, ^ and, which is more important in the 
present case, occur also in the Taxila Plate of Patika:^ 
there we read : — Chahara[sa] Cukhsasa ca chatrapasa — 
Liako Kusuluko nama — tasa putro Pati[ko] — Takha- 
4ilaye nagare utarena pracu deso Chema nama — atra 
[de*]^e Patiko apratithavita bhagavata - Sakamunisa 
^ariraih [pra*]tithaveti samgharamam ca/^ 

Assuming my division of the words to be correct, we 
are compelled to look upon hm^amurta in 1. 5 as a 
nominative by the side of horamurto in 1. 6. But I do 
not think that this will in any way invalidate my inter- 
pretation, as nominatives of masculine o^-stems in a are 
very numerous in the Kharosthi inscriptions, and occur in 
the present record itself in ""samvardhaka and Lala in 1. 3. 

As regards the meaning of horamurta, it follows i\orn 
the context that it is a term denoting some lay official 
in connection with the administration of the Vihara, and 
this conclusion can be corroborated by evidence from 
another source. In the inscription A, II, of the Mathura 
lion-capital, the chief queen of the Great Satrap Rajula 
is said to have deposited a relic, together with her mother, 
her paternal grandmother, her brother, her daughter, her 
atra{te)ura (antahpura), and the horakaparivara. There 

^ See, e.g., Jat. I, 278: bodhisatto nagabalo tharnasampantio nadiya 
orimatirato uppatitva — dipakassa orato nadimaj jhe eko pitthipasano 
atthi — tasnnrh nipatati. 

® Ep. Ivd,, vol. 4, p. 55. 

* Mr. Thomas is inclined to look upon these phrases as derived from 
Persian models; see Ep, hid., vol. 9, p. 139. 
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can be little doubt, I think, that the first part of the 
word horamurta is identical with the horaka mentioned 
here. Mr. Thomas ^ takes horalcaparivara as horalcd- 
parivara and renders it by ‘‘ retinue of princesses or 
ladies”,^ but this appears to me unlikely, because the 
court of ladies is indicated already by the word atewra. 
Judging from the enumeration of the horakaparivara in 
the last place, after the ladies of the harem, the wdrd 
would rather seem to denote a certain class of officials 
of the royal household ; and further, considering that 
we find them mentioned as assisting at the ceremony of 
the depositing of Buddhist relics in a Stupa, it becomes 
highly probable that they had to carry out some functions 
in relation to Buddhist worship. We thus arrive inde- 
pendently at the same result with regard to the meaning 
of horaka, as before with regard to that of horamurta. 
The horaka and the horamurta are officials of the same 
class, horaka being probably only an abbreviated form 
of horamurta, like rajjuka for rajjugahaka, etc. 

We next turn to the word apanage. M. Senart reads 
apanaga, but he has observed that there is a distinct 
stroke at the top of the letter. However, he refrains from 
r3;»ding it as e, as it does not go from the right to the left 
as usual, but in the opposite direction. I am, nevertheless, 
inclined to look at this stroke as denoting e, and I would 
draw attention to the word ekaSitimaye in the Muchai 
inscription,*^ where the e is added to the indtrkd ya in 
exactly the same way as here. As regards the meaning of 
apanage, I cannot help coming back to Dowson’s opinion, 
although I am aware of certain difficulties involved by it. 
Dowson thought of taking apanaga as an adjective 

• ^ £Jp. /nrf., vol. 9, p. 140. 

In his translation of the word Mr. Thomas is guided by etymological 
reasons. He traces hora to the Iranian ahura. But even if this etymology 
should be correct, it is hardly necessary to say that it is always unsafe to 
assign a certain meaning to a word on etymological grounds alone. 

® Ind. AtU., vol. 37 (1908), p. 64 and plate. 
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connected with Sk. dtman and denoting own In that 
case apanaga, which may stand for appanaga or appanaga, 
would be derived from a stem apparia or appdna^ which 
actually appears in Prakrit dialects/ with the suffix ka in 
the sense of “ belonging to ”, as in Sk. dtmaka, “ belonging 
to the self,” Balhika, “ belonging to Balhi ; ” Pali kulaka, 
‘‘ belonging to a family,” abhijdtika, belonging to a race,” 
etc. It is true I know of no other instance of the transition 
of tm into pp in the dialect of the Kharosthi inscriptions 
of the Kusan time,- but there are at least two instances 
of the phonetically nearly related transition of tv into 
pp. In the Ara inscription published by Mr. Ban(;rji, 
Ind. Ant., vol. 37 (1908), p. 58 and plate, the editor 
reads the date of the year as saonvatsarae ekacatari(se) 
mm XX, XX, i, whereas from the photolithograph it is 
quite clear that the correct reading is mmhaUarae 
ekacaparime sarh 20 1. Ekacapariiae would be 

ekacatvdrirnAe in Sanskrit. Again, in the Kaldarra 
inscription we read that a tank was caused to be niade 
sarvampana puyae. Both Biihler, Vienna Orient. Journ., 
vol. 10, p. 57, and Senart, Journ. As., ser. 9, vol. 13, p. 533, 
translated this ‘‘ in honour of all serpents ” {sarvamr- 
pdimm) ; but it is very improbable that in the dialect) of’ 
the inscription the r in sarpa should have been dropped if 
it was preserved in sarva, and I have therefore not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. Thomas is right^ in rendering it 

in honour of all beings ”, i.e. sarvasattvdndm. However, 
there remains the difficulty of assuming that apanaga 
should have been used here in the wider and secondary 
meaning of “own”, instead of the etymological sense of 

^ See Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit- Sprachaiiy § 401. 

^ On the other hand, also, no counter-instance is known to me. The., 
dialect of the Shahb^garhi and Mansehra inscriptions, where tm is 
represented by t (i.e. tt) and tm resjjectively (see Edict XII), of course, 
cannot prove anything in this respect, as the Asoka edicts are more than 
two hundred years older than the present inscription. 

^ Ep. Ind.t vol. 9, p. 147. 
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belonging to oneself I cannot prove at present that 
such a development of meaning has taken place, and all 
I can say is that it does not seem improbable to me. At 
any rate, as long as no better explanation is offered, 
the one given by Dowson appears to me more plausible 
than the supposition that there existed a Vihara ‘‘ of the 
little Naga 

With regard to some minor points where I differ from 
the readings of M. Senart, I labour under the disadvantage 
of not having an impression at my disposal. M. Senart 
reads atra, but it seems to me that there is a distinct hook 
attached to the right of the a, M. Senart takes the down 
stroke of the hook to be the prolongation of the right 
bar of the ya, but he states himself qu’il ne fait pas 
rigoureusement suite a la partie inferieure In my 
opinion the character is nothing but a rather ill -formed 
e of the same type as in etra purvae, Veesisa, etc. ; similar 
forms occur in the MS. Dutreuil de Rhins in 16, yaea; 

12, eJd\ 13, ekada. Besides, the reading etra is 
favoured by the fact that we have undoubtedly etra and 
not atra in 1. 2. 

The word corresponding to Sk. "^stupam is read "^thuvarh 
Senart. The first character, as observed already by 
M. Senart, has a peculiar form, but to judge from the 
photolithograph, it resembles fai more the ordinary tha 
than tha, and I should therefore prefer to read °fJmvam, 

(Line 7.) Instead of jmtithavayati I would read prati- 
ataoayati, but I do so with a certain reserve. M. Senart 
declares that it is impossible to decide whether the 
engraver wrote pa or pra, but in the larger plate the 
latter reading seems to me more probable. The third 
character certainly is not tha, but closely resembles the 
sta occurring several times in the inscriptions on the 
Mathura lion -capital.^ However, I think that the reading 

1 See JSp. Ind., vol. 9, p. 146, pi. 4, Table of Aksharas. I may mention 
that also Professor Hoernle transcribed the character as ttta. 
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stha also would not be impossible. The reading ya for 
th^ last but one letter is, of course, beyond doubt, and 
the character seems to me to be of the ordinary type. 
As shown above, there is no prolongation of the right bar, 
and the apparent stroke to the left may easily be a flaw 
in the stone, as pointed out already by M. Senart. Whether 
we have to read taena or taena I do not venture to decide 
at* present. 

As regards the proper names in this line, I have noted 
already that instead of Vespasiena we have to read 
Vee^ena. The second name is transcribed as Khudaciena 
by M. Senart, but he himself states that he has read the 
second character as da only for want of something better. 
The photolithograph seems to me to be rather in favour 
of Khujaciena. 

(Line 8.) The only difficult word in this line is the 
epithet of Burita, read by M. Senart either viharakara- 
phaenay or, taking the fourth letter as a variant of the 
supposed spay viharasparaphaena. The photolithograph, 
however, leaves little doubt that the fourth letter is lca» 
As regards the meaning of the word, M, Senart was 
inclined to consider it as equivalent to the well-known 
title of viJuirasvdminy although he was unable to otfef 
etymology of the second part of the compound. Later on, 
Professor Franke proposed ^ to read viharakarafaena, and 
to connect karafaa with a causative karaveti (Pali 
kdrdpeti)y the existence of which is proved by the 
participle karaviia found in the Kaldarra inscription. 
According to Professor Franke the word would mean 
‘‘the founder or builder of a Vihara or Viharas’’. Professor 
Franke’s derivation is proved by the use of the word 
kdrdpaka in later Sanskrit inscriptions. In the Vasant- 
gadh inscription of Varmalata (a.d. 625) ^ we are told that 
the gosthl at Vatakarasthana erected a temple of the 

^ Pali mid Sanskrit y p. 112. 

^ Gott. Nadir, y 1906, p. 145; Ep. Ind.y vol. 9, p. 192. 
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goddess Ksemarya, entrusting the actual building to the 
Jedrdpaka Satyadeva, the son of Pitamaha, who was 
a merchant by birth. In line 15 of the stone inscription 
at Kanaswa (a.d. 738),^ recording the building of a temple 
of Siva by prince Sivagana, a certain ^abdagana is named 
as the kdrdpaka. And in the Eklingji stone inscription 
(a.d. 971), 2 which records the erection of a temple to 
Lahkuli^a, we find at the end a list of persons characterized 
as kdrdpalcas. From these passages it becomes quite 
clear, as was first pointed out by Professor Kielhorn, that 
kdrdpalca denotes an agent employed by a prince or 
a company in superintending the construction of a temple, 
and we can hardly be far from truth if we assign the 
meaning of superintendent of the building of Viharas ” 
or Vihara architect ” to the epithet given to Burita in the 
present inscription. 

But, though the meaning of the term would seem to be 
settled by the reference to kdrdpaka, the phonetical 
difficulties are by no means removed. The sixth letter of 
the word is usually transcribed by pha. Against this 
transliteration it has been rightly urged ^ that there is 
another and quite different sign undoubtedly representing 
and that both signs are found side by side, e.g. in the 
MS. Dutreuil de Rhins. The same objection holds good in 
the case of M. Senart's suggestion to read the sign as bha.^ 
There is no reason why two different signs should have 
been used for the same sound in the same document. 
These difficulties, it is true, are avoided by Professor Franke 
in reading fa instead of pha or hha, but there are other 
reasons why I cannot follow him. The words in which 
the supposed fa occurs are, according to Professor Franke — 
1. afai ( = Pali dbhdti), MS. Dutreuil de Rhins B7 ; 
^salafu ( == saldbham), ibid. B20; 21; d-l*f-( = dullabho), 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. 19, p. 59. 

2 Joum, Bo. Br, Boy, As, Soe., vol. 22, p. 152 f. 

3 Franke, loc. cit., p. 111. 

^ Joum, As., s^r. 9, vol. 12, p. 206. 
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ibid. 35 ; prafaguno ( = pabharhgunam), ibid. 3 ; 
prafaguniy ibid. 16. In all these cases the sign in 
question corresponds to a Sk:.-Pali bha. Now, in itself 
a transition of bh into / certainly cannot be called 
impossible. But it is most unfavourable to Professor 
Franke's theory that also bh is written in the same words 
in apalabho ( = appaldbho) in B21 and samadhilabhena 
( £= samadhilahhena) in B24. The voiced aspirated mute 
bh and the voiceless spirant / are so widely different 
in sound that it is quite improbable that the same word 
should have been written indiscriminately in either way. 
If we accept the /, we are compelled to read also the sign 
for bha as /a, but I think that this would not even meet 
the approval of Professor Franke himself. Moreover, in 
B 13 we have lahati ( = labhati). It seems to me im- 
possible that hh should have developed; in forms of the 
same root, sometimes to / and sometimes to h. In my 
opinion laliati shows clearly that the sign in question 
represents an aspirate. 

2. malcafa ( = maghavd)^ MS. Dutreuil de Rhins 1. 
This word also seems to me irreconcilable with Professor 
Franke’s view. Professor Franke has overlooked the 
important fact that the preceding letter has lost 
aspiration. There is, therefore, every probability that 
a real metathesis of the h has taken place, and that the 
last letter represents an aspirate and not a spirant. 

3. viharakarafaena in the present inscription. All 
that can be said for certain in this case is that the sign in 
question represents an original p^ and I therefore do not 
see in how far the word can be used for proving the value 
of the letter. 

4. sefa ( = Sk. sreyah), MS. Dutreuil de Rhin^ 7 ; 

17; 18; 21. By the side of this form there occurs, as 
pointed out by Professor Franke, mbha ^ in 0**® 10 and, as 
not mentioned by him, sehu in C*"® 8 ; 19 ; 40, and <^eho in 

^ M. Senart’s reading seho is a mistake. 
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9. According to Professor Franke, the transition of y 
into / is probably due to assimilation to tlie labial vowel o 
or n which properly stood in the neighbourhood of the y. 
But the facts hardly agree with this explanation, as the 
supposed / is found only before a, while before o and u we 
have h instead of it. Apart from that, the difficulty of 
reconciling the occurrence of /, hh, and h in the same word 
would be the same as in the case quoted above. • 

5 . fastvna ( = Sk. svaspiaw^jy Mansehra Edict, v, 24, 
and famikena ( = Sk. svdmmd), ibid, ix, 5 ; xi, 1 8, read 
by Biihler spasuna and spamikena. These words may be 
left out of consideration, as the initial sign is totally 
different from the sign in question, but I may remark in 
passing that I do not see the slightest reason why it 
should be fa or even pfa. At any rate, I hope that an 
appeal to the laws of German children’s language will not 
be considered sufficient to prove the transition of sv into / 
in an Indian dialect. 

6, Gomdofarnasa in coin legends and Gudufarasa in 
the Takht-i-Bahai inscription. These forms, again, cannot 
prove anything with regard to the true value of the sign, 
as foreign names would naturally be written with 
rp^’T'^ximative signs in an Indian alphabet. 

I regret, therefore, that I cannot accept Professor 
Franke’s proposal, in spite of the rather violent reproach 
which he has lately addressed to all unbelievers (ZDMG., 
60. 510 f.). I venture to suggest that the sign in question 
represents vha. The strongest argument in favour of this 
transliteration seems to me the word makavhaj where, as 
stated above, a real metathesis of the aspirate appears to 
have taken place. Also the forms avliai, salavhu, d . 1. vh 
pravhagiLnOy pravhaguniy will be easily intelligible if we 
•keep in mind the frequent change between v and b in the 
language of the MS. Dutreuil de Rhins.' The transition 


1 Thus Sk. iva is generally represented by m, 
B 28 ; 14. Medial p frequently becomes 


but by 6a in 6 ; A* 4 ; 
Vy and accordingly the 
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of bh into vh is further shown by the form ahhivuyw 
( = Sk. aWiihhuya), B 30, 31, which can be accounted for 
only by assuming an intermediate stage *ahhivhuyu, 
I think that even the strange forms corresponding to 
Sk. sreyas receive some light by reading .^evha. We have, 
then, side by side, sevha, sebha, nehu, seho. The first two 
forms apparently are to be traced back to *,^ehva. In the 
salne way hv becomes vh in Pali, and further, in the 
middle of a word, bbh in Prakrit; e.g., Sk. jihvdy Pali 
jivhdy Pr. jibbhd ; Sk. vihvala, Pr. vibbhala, etc. The 
forms sehu and .seho are variants of *sehva showing 
samprasdrana. It is therefore not due to a mere chance 
that in this word h appears before u and o, but vh and bh 
before a. In the name Guduvhara, vh was used as the 
sound nearest to the Iranian /. As regards the word vihara- 
karavhaena, I would draw attention to an observation 
made by Professor Rapson : in vol. i of the Actes du XIV^ 
Congrh International des Orientalistes, p. 218, he has 
pointed out that in the Stein documents a peculiar sign, 
transcribed by him as v'a, is regularly used in the ve =paya 
of the causal stem ; e.g. vimnav' eti. It must be left to 
future researches to determine the exact phonetical value 
of this character, but it seems to me highly probable 
in viharakaravhaena, vh was used to express this sound. 
Finally, I would not omit to mention that the form of the 
sign also is not unfavourable to the reading vhy as it can 
be easily explained as a modification of the common sign 
for va. 

(Line 10.) Here the only word that requires any 
comment is the mysterious spavaspahi. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the ingenious suggestions proposed by M. Senart, 


enclitical a^i appears as vi in C'° 2 ; 37 ; but in A® 10 ; 7 ; 9 ; O® 21 ; 

32 ; 33, we find bi. The combination rv has become v in nivana B 36, 
niviwxii A® 1-3, but b in bdbdka C'^® 31. Original b is replaced by v in 
avalcUa A® 15, and the form supravdhu A* 4-9 goes back to ^avpravudhu 
= Sk. auprabuddham. 
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RS 1/h6r6 CRH be no doubb t/bRt/ his rcRdmg wrs wrong, 
Rnd thRt the iRst but one letter is not spa^ but Rgain 
the e found in etra purvae. As regards the first character, 
M. Senart has justly remarked that it is not the same 
as the last but one, but consists of a vertical bar with 
a downward hook on each side. For the discovery of the 
value of this character I am partly indebted to Dr. Fleet, 
who asked me whether it might not be possible to re^d 
^ravakehi instead of spaviispahL I saw at once that, 
although the reading sravakehi itself was not possible. 
Dr. Fleet was nevertheless essentially right and that the 
true reading was mvaehi. This word, corresponding to 
Sk. Hravakaih, is satisfactory with regard to both meaning 
and grammar. The transition of st into « is perfectly 
regular in this dialect,^ and the dropping of the k in 
the suffix is quite common. The reading mvaehi there- 
fore seems to me beyond doubt, and provided that the 
peculiar shape of the letter is not merely caused by 
a flaw in the stone, which from the photolithograph 
would not seem impossible, we have here a new variant 
of the letter, probably due again to cursive writing with 
ink and faithfully copied by the mason. 

’ :ne 11.) M. Senart reads this short line saca sada 
bhavafUj but Dowson, Professor Hoernle in his transcript, 
and Dr. Fleet, agree in reading sachasana bhavatu^ and 
the photolithograph certainly does not seem to admit of 
a different reading. As far as I see, sachasana can be 
nothing but Sk. saedvdsanam, and considering that in 
Buddhist Pali scriptures sdsana is frequently used in the 
sense of religion or dispensation in such terms as Jina~ 
sdsana, Buddhasasana, Satfhu sdsana, we might feel 
inclined ,to assume the meaning of “ true religion for 
*sachasana. The word thus would be a synonym of 
saddharma, which is a common term for the religion 
preached by the Buddha, The translation then would 
^ See my remarks, Arch. Surv, Ind. Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 290. 
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be literally : — Through this root of bliss/ and through 
the Buddhas and ^ravakas, let the true religion be/* But 
this cannot be correct. It appears to me impossible that 
bhavatu should have been used in the sense of ‘'let it 
endure *’ or “ let it prevail In my opinion something 
is required to complete the sentence, and I would propose 
to seek for this missing piece in the supposed first line 
of the record. For two reasons this line seems to be 
quite out of place in the arrangement accepted by 
M. Senart. Firstly, grammatically as well as in sense, 
the words hhatara Svarabudhisa agra^)atiasae are wholly 
unconnected with the following text, and secondly, on 
the analogy of numerous similar inscriptions, we should 
expect the record to begin with the date. These 
difficulties are avoided if we suppose the engraver to 
have commenced with Senart’s 1. 2. After S. 1. 7, he 
turned to the left and incised the next three lines. 
Then finding no more room, he intended to put the 
rest of the text (S. 11. 1, 11) on the top, but here again 
the space did not quite suffice ; so he wrote the last 
two words on the very edge of the stone and topsy- 
turvy. But, that they are to be inserted after S. 1. 1, 
is indicated, I think, by the thick dash between 
and hhavatu. In order to judge rightly of this apparently 
slovenly manner of working, it must be borne in mind 
that the inscription, being engraved on the inner side 
of the ceiling of the relic -chamber, was not destined 
to be read by anybody. It is certainly for the same 
reason that so little care was taken to polish the stone. 
Inscriptions of this kind are much the same as the 
charters which at the present time are often enclosed in 
the walls of public buildings. 

If my arrangement should be correct, the whole phrasd 

^ The exact meaning of hxtkdamula in this phrase appears from several 
Buddhist inscriptions at Mathura, where, instead of etena hiMamvlenob 
we find anena (or irmna) d^yadJuirmaparitydgenaj “ through this liberality 
in religious gifts see Ind. AnU, vol. 33 (1904), p. 154 f. 
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would run : — etena ku^alamulena budhehi ca savaehi ca, 
bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatia^ae sachasana bhavatu. 
This would closely agree with the benedictory phrases 
used in the Wardak inscription : ^ — irnena ku^alamulena 
maharaja-rajatiraja-Hoveskasya agabhagae bhavatu tnada- 
pidara me puyae bhavatu bhradara me Hastunamaregasya 
puyae bhavatu soca me bhuya^ natigamitrasaiiibhatigana 
puyae bhavatu mahiya ca Vagamaregasya agabhagli- 
patriyaihsae bhavatu sarvasatvana arogadachinae bhavatu.* 
Similar phrases are : — (1) imena ku^alamulena mata- 
pitunaiti pujaye bhavatu, in the Buddhist Gaya inscription 
of Saih. 64 ; ^ (2) anena deyadharinmaparityagena 

sarvvesam prahanikanam arogyadaksinaye bhavatu, in 
a Buddhist inscription from Mathura ; ® (8) matapitrnam 
agrapratyasataye bhavatu, in another Mathura inscription;^ 
and (4) yad atia puny am tad bhavatu matapitro apayaka- 
posakacitrasya Jambudvipasya dar^ayitaro agi'ebhava- 
pratyamsatayastu tatha viharasvtoino Rotasiddhavrddhi 
sarvesam bhrataranam . . . anuttarajnanavaptaye, in the 
Kura inscription of Toramana Saha.® However, there is 
one ditference. There is no subject at all in the phrases of 
the Wardak, Gaya, Matliura, and Kura inscriptions, although 
Ii. tl j last passage we may easily supply punyam from the 
principal sentence. In the phrase of our inscription, on 

^ JRAS., vol. 20 (1863), j). 255 ff. and plate. The passage was read 
also by M. Senart, Journ. As., .s4r. 8, vol. 15 (1890), p. 121, but I differ 
from him in several points. 

“ These three words are doubtful. 

^ Mahiya corresponds to Sk. mahyam, used in the sense of a genitive. 

^ Similar phrases are found in the rest of the inscription, but the 
context is partly obscure. 

* Cunningham, Maluibodhi^ pi. xxv. 

« hid. Aiit., vol. 33 (1904), p. 155. 

^ JSp, Ind.y vol. 1, p. .390, No. 18 ; cf. Senart, loc. cit., p. 9. 

. « Ep, /«-&., vol. 1, p. 240. The words agrthhavapratyarhAataydatu are 
a parenthetical phrase. Biihler separated the words ° pratyarhAatayds tu. 
I prefer to take them as ^ pralyaihAaAdya astUf ^ praiya'AkAatdya l^ing the 
Prakrit form for either ° prcUyajhAaivdya or ^ praAyajhAatayai, That 
agrebkdtHi corresponds to agrabhdga in the Wardak inscription, has been 
pointed out alre^y by M. Senart, loc. cit., p. 10* 
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the other hand, the subject would be sachaaana. But I do 
not see how this might have a meaning similar to pimya. 
Nor would the meaning of “ true religion ”, suggested 
above, seem appropriate here. I would therefore propose 
to take sachasana in the sense of “ the pious order ”, 
i.e. the order to erect the Stupa. Perhaps we may 
compare a verse in the Divyavadana, p. 381, where the 
Maurya A^oka is said to have made 80,000 Stupas in one 
day by his orders : — cakre stupanaih saradabhraprabhanaih 
loke sa^iti ikmd ^ ahna sahasram. But I readily admit 
that this interpretation of sachasana can by no means be 
called certain, and it must therefore be taken for what it 
is worth. Before venturing on other explanations, it 
would be desirable that somebody who has access to the 
stone itself should tell us, first of all, whether the reading 
sachasana can be relied upon. 

(Lines 12 and 13.) Before commenting on the two lines 
to the i*ight, I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Dr. Fleet for having drawn my attention to the fact that 
those two lines have not been engraved by the same hand 
as the rest of the record. A look at the photolithograph 
will be sufficient to show that they are written with far 
less care and present more cursive forms. The recogniuRTg 
of this fact is of importance also for the understanding of 
the two lines. They have apparently been added after the 
proper record had been finished, and must be taken as 
a supplement to the statements of the continuous text. 
This is easily intelligible as far as the last line is concerned. 
The words Kart iyasa masa divase 20 are certainly intended 
to supplement the date and must be read between sam IS 
and etra purvae. And I think it can be proved that the 
last line also is of a similar nature. t 

M. Senart reads it : Sanidhabudhilena savakarmigena, 
and, supposing that samdha" stands for sarndhi^^ translates 
(grav4) par Sarhdhibuddhila, ouvrier en tout genre ”. 
^ The MSS. , however, have sdsad, and the metre of the line is wrong. 
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But against the admission of such a name as Samdhi- 
buddhila there are serious objections. As pointed out by 
M. Senart himself, Sarkdhi is found as a proper name in 
the Mathura inscription, Ep, Ind,, vo]. 2, p. 208, No. 34 ; 
and, I may add, also in the Mathura inscription, E2). Ind,, 
vol. 1, p, 384, No. 5 ; and Buddhila occurs, e.g., in the Sanci 
inscriptions, Ep, Ind., vol. 2, p. Ill, No. 2; p. 371, No. 136, 
and in the inscriptions F and N of the Mathura lion-capital. 
But I doubt whether Buddhila was ever used at the end 
of a compound name. Being clearly a hypocoristic form, 
abbreviated from such names as Svarahuddki, it naturally 
cannot be compounded again. And it must not be 
forgotten that the whole name of Sariidhihuddhila rests 
only on a conjecture, the second syllable being distinctly 
dha, not dhi. 

The reading and interpretation of the second word 
also does not satisfy. As far as I know, sarvakarmika, 
sarvakarmika, and similar terms, are used only in the 
general sense of fit for every work ”, but not to denote 
a certain class of artisans. Secondly, the form mva^ for 
sarva"" or sdrija" would be unusual. In 1. 9, at any rate, 
we have samvena, and in most cases the r is left unchanged 
consonants (purvae, °samvardhaka, ho7umn/rta, 
''murto, ""karmigena, kartiyasa), the only counter- 
example being mdha in 1. 9. But what is the most 
important point is that the first letter cannot possibly 
be sa, as it does not show the characteristic vertical line 
at the top found in sa everywhere else. I feel quite sure 
that it is na,^ and I may add that the reading nava- 
kxi'rmigena was adopted also quite independently by 
Professor Hoernle and again by Dr. Fleet. Now, sarridha 
Budhilena navakarmigena can only mean '' together with 
*Buddhil«>, the superintendent of buildings”, and these words 
are apparently intended to supplement the list of the 

^ Perhaps of the same type as in taenAi or taerui in 1. 7, but I do not 
venture to decide this from the photolithograph alone. 
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persons that assisted at the erection of the Stupa : — saha 
taena Vee^iena Khujaciena Buritena ca viharakaravhaena 
saihvena ca parivarena sadha. According to Cullavagga, 
vi, 5, 2, when a layman wanted to erect a building for the 
use of the Order, a monk was to be appointed as nava- 
kammika to superintend the work, and it is quite natural, 
therefore, to find the navakarmiht mentioned as assisting 
at the ceremony of the inauguration of the Stupa. 

There is, moreover, another similar inscription which 
mentions the navakarmika, the Taxila plate of Patika,^ 
M. Senart and Biihler are of opinion that the name of 
the navaharmika has been quoted here as that of the 
writer of the record. According to Biihler the phrase 
runs : — mahadanapati-Patikasa jau va[nae] Rohinimitrena 
ya imahi sariigharanie navakamika ; '' the victory of the 
great gift-lord Patika is described by Rohinimitra, who is 
the overseer of the works in this monastery’*. Although 
Biihler states that the two bracketed ak^arw^ iiae, which 
are perfectly illegible in the photolithograph, are distinctly 
recognisable on tlie original plate, I doubt very much the 
correctness of the reading jau vanae. To say nothing 
of the supposed elision of t in vana/i, which is by no 
means likely,^ I cannot bring myself to believe that 
vwrnyate, literally “ the victory is described ”, could ever 

^ Ep. Ind. , \ ol. 4, p. 54 flf. 

2 For the elision of the Biihler compares the elision of Jc in sarhvat- 
mraye and athxisatatimae, which is not the same. There would be another 
epigraphical example for the elision of a i if Mr. Banerji were right in 
reading kae ( = Sk. krtam) in the Muchai inscription, Ind. Ant., vol. 37 
(1908), p. 64. But according to an impression and a photograph before 
me the true reading is undoubtedly kue, which stands for *kuve = 
Sk. kupak ; compare the Paja inscription, ibid., p. 65, where, by the way, 
we have to read ArmrhdapiUrena Saihgamitrena kue karite, not katite, as 
Mr. Banerji thinks, karite corresponding to Sk. kdritah. Also, the words 
before and after kue I do not read as sahayatena and vasisugena, but as 
mhayarana and ixisi^ugana. However, the meaning of these words would 
require a fuller treatment than can be given in a note. A third example 
would be sa^pae in the Mathura lion-capital inscription A, ii, if this 
should really correspond to Sk. ^a>Svate, but it is hardly necessary to say 
that the explanation of the word is quite uncertain. 
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mean ‘‘ the record of the great gift was drawn up 
I would rather suggest to read ^anvaraye or some other 
equivalent of Sk. ya'uvarajye instead of jau vanae. 

During the time when the great gift-lord Patika was 
heir apparent '' would be quite unobjectionable, as we 
know from the inscription A on the Mathura lion-capital 
that the title of yuvardja was used for the sons of 
Ksatrapas. But, however that may be,^ Buhler’s reading 
certainly is very doubtful and cannot prove that the 
navakarmika was ever charged with the drawing up of 
the record. On the other hand, if, as already suggested, 
there is no verbal form on which the instrumental Rohini- 
mitrena might depend, it does not follow that we have to 
supply likhitam, written by,’’ or a synonym of it, as done 
by M. Senart. We may just as well supply a term denoting 
“ made by” or ‘‘ erected by”, as in the Mathura inscription, 
Ep, Ind,, vol. 9, p. 247 : — svamisya mahaksatrapasya 
Homdasasya gaiiijavarena brahmanena Segravasagotrena 
p[u8ka]rani imasaiii yamada - puskaraninarii pa^cima 
puskarani udapano aramo stambho i . . ^ilapatto ca. 

The last word to be discussed here is the form masa 
in the date in 1. 13. M. Senart calls it irregular, and 
to look upon it as a mere clerical error for Thaaasa. 
However, we find the same shortened form, but probably 
with the y of the genitive ending, in the date of the 
very carefully engraved Wardak inscription : — saih 20 20 
10 1 masya Arthamisiyasa stehi(?) 10 4 1 ; and we must 
therefore conclude that it was intentionally used. As 
regards the explanation of the form, I would draw 
attention to the date of the Ohind inscription read by 
M. Senart, Journ. As., s4r. 8, vol. 15 (1890), p. 130, 
note : — Qetrasa masasa divase athame di 8. But from 
the facsimiles ^ there can be hardly any doubt that the 

^ The question, of course, cannot be decided without inspecting the 
plate itself. 

® Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. 5, pi. 16 ; JRAS., vol. 20, pi. 10. 

JBAS. 1909. 
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correct reading is : — saih 20 20 20 1 Cetrasa mahasa 
divasa athami di 4 4 i^a chunami. It seems, therefore, 
that the stem mdsa became mdha, gen. mdhasya or 
mdhassa, and further, with elision of the h and contraction 
of the two a-sounds, mdsya or mdf^sa, written masya and 
masa in the Wardak and the present inscription. 

In conclusion I giv^e my reading and translation of the 
record : — 

Text. 

1 Saiii 10 4 4 etra purvac maharajasa Kane- 

2 skasa Gusanavasasariivardhaka Lala 

3 dadanayago Veesi.sa chatrapasa 

4 horamurta sa tasa apanage vihare 

5 horamurto etra nanabhagavabudhathuvam 

6 pratiatav^ayati saha taena Veesiena Khujaciena 

7 Buritena ca viharakaravhaena 

8 samvena ca parivarena sadha etena ku- 

9 salamulena budhehi ca savaehi ca 

10 bhatara Svarabudhisa agrapatiasae 

1 1 sachasana bhavatu 

12 saindha Budhileiia navakarmigena ^ 

18 Kartiyasa masa divase 20^ 

Translation. 

In the year 18, on the twentieth day of the month 
Karttika, on this date specified as above, the scion of the 
Gusana race of the great king Kaneska, the general Lala, 
the horamv/rta of the Satrap Vee^i, — he is the hora- 
murta in his (i.e. Veesi’s) own Vihiira, — erects here 
a Stupa for several holy Buddhas, together with three 
persons, Veesi, Khujaci, and Burita, the architect of Viharas, 
together with Buddhila, the superintendent of buildings, 
and together with the whole retinue. Through this root of 
bliss and the Buddhas and Sravakas, let the pious order (?) 
be for the principal share of {my) brother Svarabuddhi. 

‘ This line is properly to be inserted after 1. 7. 

^ This line is properly to be inserted after mrh 10 4 4 m\. 1, 
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THE COINAGE OF THE SULTANS OF MADURA 

By professor E. HULTZSCH, Pn.D. 

rpHE fact that in the fourteenth century of our era the 
Pandya country with its capital Madura was ruled 
over by Musalman princes, is known from the Travels 
of Ibn Batuta.^ The Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science for 1888-9 contained an article by 
Mrs. L. Fletcher on Ibn Batutah in Southern India ”, 
to which Mr. L. White King and Captain R. H. C. Tufnell 
appended a “Note on the Coins of the Muhammadan 
Viceroys in Southern India” (p. 55 fF.). This Note was 
reprinted in the Appendix to Captain Tufneirs Hints 
to Coin-Collectors in Southern India (Madras, 1889), 
p. 66 fi*. It was accompanied by a plate figuring fifteen 
coins of the Sultans of Madura, all of which had been 
hitherto unpublished and unidentified. A number of coins 
of the same class, collected in the Madura district by 
th. Rev. J. E. Tracy and forwarded by him to the late 
lamented Mr. C. J. Rodgers, enabled this experienced 
numismatist to rectify and supplement Captain Tufnell’s 
readings and conclusions.'^ Finally, a few coins of the 
same description were briefly noticed by Messrs. T. M. 
Ranga Chari and T. Desika Chari in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. 31 (1902), p. 232. 

The coins of the Sultans of Madura are of considerable 
historical interest, as they supply a well-connected series 

of Hijra dates from 735 to 779, and as in several respects 

• 

' Befr^mery et Sanguinetti, Voyagett d'lhn Bafoufah, vol. 4, p. 187 ft. 
Oompai’e also Br. Caldwell’s Hidory of Titmevelly, p. 42, and Mr. Sewell’s 
Lists of Antiquitits, vol. 2, p. 222 f. 

^ Goim of the Musalyndn Kings of Ma^har : with two plates ; Journ. As. 
Soc. Bengal, vol. 64 (1895), pt. 1, p. 49 ft*. 
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they confirm and add to the information furnished by 
Ibn Batuta. I therefore do not consider it superfluous 
to reproduce the specimens collected by myself in Madura, 
inserting in my list all the coins published by my prede- 
cessors. The following abbreviations will be used : — 

Thomas = Chronicles of the Path^n Kings of Dehli, 
London, 1871. 

British Museum = Coins of the Sultiins of Dehli in the 
British Museum, London, 1884. 

T. = Tufnell. 

R. == Rodgers. 

D. = Ranga Chari and Desika Chari. 

H. = Hultzsch. 

The capital of the princes with whom we are here 
concerned was Madura.^ I call them “ Sultans of Madura ”, 
instead of jfin gs of Jtf a‘bar ” as Mr. Rodgers did, because 
the Musalmto writers seem to have employed the term 
Ma'bar not only for the Pandya country, but for the whole 
Coromandel coast, including Nellore and Kulbarga, and for 
the Malabar coast from Quilon to Cape Comorin.*^ 

The Pandya kingdom had been added to the empire 
of Delhi during the reign of ‘Ala u-d-din Khilji. A war 
between two pretenders to the throne of Madura ofiefSd 
an opportunity for interference. In A.D. 1810 Sundara- 
Pandya, having killed his father “ Kales Dewar ” 
(i.e. Kula^ekharadeva), and having been defeated by his 
brother Vira-Pandya, fled to Delhi.^ In 1311 ‘Ala u-d-din’s 
general, Malik Naib Kafur, proceeded to Madura, which 
he found deserted by Vira-Pandya. He destroyed the 
temple, and carried away many elephants and horses 
and an enormous amount of gold and jewels.^ 

^ Voyages Ibn Batoutaky vol. 4, pp. 192, 196, i^K). • 

** Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, vol. 1, p. 69; vol. 3, pp. 32 
and 339. 

> Ibid., vol. 3, p. 52 ff. 

* Ibid. , pp. 91 f. and 204 ; Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, 
p. 540 ; Briggs, Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 374. 
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The laborious calculations of dates made by my late 
friend Professor Kielhorn have now settled the period of 
reign of a number of Pandya kings. The Sundara-Pandya 
who fled to Delhi in 1310 is of course different from, 
and later than, that Sundara- Pandya who is mentioned 
by Marco Polo in 1292, and who died in 1293.^ This 
earlier Sundara-Pandya has to be identified with Jata- 
varman alias Sundara-Pandyadeva II, who ascended the 
throne in a.d. 1275-6.^ The Kula^ekharadeva who was 
murdered by his son Sundara-Pandya in 1310, must be 
identical with Maravarman alias Kulasekharadeva I, who 
reigned from 1268 to at least 1308.^ He has two slightly 
later namesakes. The first is the Kerala king Ravi varman 
alias Kulasekharadeva, whose inscription at Tiruvadi^ is 
dated in 1313, two years after Malik Na’ib Kafurs 
sacking of Madura. The second is the Pandya king 
Maravarman alias Kulasekharadeva II, who reigned from 
1314 to at least 1325.'" He may be the Kula^ekhara 
mentioned in the 90th chapter of the Mahavarhsa, 
verse 47,® Finally, Vira-Pandya, the third contemporary 
of Malik Na’ib Kafur, also had a living namesake in 
Vira-Pandyadeva of Venadu^ or Travancore, who seems 
to have been defeated by Ravivarman of Kerala.® 

Although parts of Southern India were certainly in the 
possession of Kulasekharadeva II and other Hindu kings, 
Madura itself seems to have remained a dependency of 
Delhi until the earlier portion of Muhammad bin Tughlaq's 
reign. This may be gathered from the narrative of Ibn 

^ Elliot’s History of India, vol. 1, p. 69 f. ; vol. 3, pp. 32 and 34. 

® Ep. Ind., vol. 6, p. 314, and vol. 9, p. 228. On a previous occasion 
{Ind» Ant,,voh 21, p. 122) I had tentatively identified him with »Tata varman 
alias Sundgira-Pandyadeva I. 

• * Ep. Ind., vol. 6, p. 314, and vol. 9, p. 227. 

* Ibid., vol. 8, p. 8. 

® Ibid., vol. 6, p. 315, and 9, p. 228. 

* See Dr, Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, p. 537. 

Professor Kielhorn ’s Lists of SoiUhem Inscriptions, No. 957. 

® Ep. Ind., vol. 4, p. 146, n. 4. 
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Batata/ and is confirmed hy the existence of certain 
coins which, as stated by Mr. Rodgers/ are of southern 
fabric and are not found in the bazars of Northern India. 
To the two types figured by Mr. Rodgers I am able to 
add a third, hitherto unpublished (No. 3). 

I, Southern issues of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 

No. la. 

Thomas, 210 (copper). 

He who puts his trust in Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
the help of God. a.h. 7 30. Shah. 

No. lb. 

H., 3*4 grammes (impure silver) ; R., 32 (copper). 

Same as No. la, but date 733. Fig. 1. 

No. Ic. 

H., 3*4 grammes (silver). 

Same as Nos. la and lb, but date 734. Fig. 2. 

No. 2. 

H., 3*6 and 3*2 grammes (copper) ; T., pi. iii, 36 (copper) ; 
R., 1, 2, 3 (mixed metal and copper). 

JjUSl ^ 

The just Imam. Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

Shah. Fig. 3. 

No. 3. 

H., *9 grammes (copper). 

The just Sultan. Fig. 4. 

This coin I venture to assign to Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 

' Vol. 3, p. 328, and vol. 4, p. 189. See also Elliot’s Jfistovt/ of India, 
vol. 3, p. 243. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 51. 

® Read thus instead of . 

^ In the accompanying plate the reverse of this coin is lying on its left 
side, and its legend must be read from the top to the bottom of the page. 
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on two of whose early coins (Thomas, 189 ; British Museum, 
280, 281) the same title occurs; compare also the similar 
epithet on the coin No. 2. 

The name of the governor of Ma'bar who threw off his 
allegiance to the throne of Delhi, and thus led to the 
establishment of a series of Musalman rulers at Madura, 
was Jalalu-d-din Absan Shah.^ He was the father-in-law 
of the traveller Ibn Batuta, who had married at Delhi ^ 
his daughter Hur-Nasab : — She was very pious, waked 
the whole night, and was incessantly occupied in praying 
to God. She had a daughter by me ; but I do not know 
what has become of either of them. The mother could 
read, but she had not learnt to write.” ^ 

Ahsan Shah made Madura his capital ^ and reigned for 
five years.® As a.h. 740 is both the latest date on his 
own coins and the only date on those of his two successors, 
lie must have declared his independence in a.h. 735. He 
claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet. Accordingly 
Ibn Batuta prefixes the title “ Sharif ” to his name ® and to 
that of his son Ibraliim,^ and once he uses the synonymous 
term “ Saiyid ”.® Both Ziya’u-d-din Barni and Firishta 
call Ahsan Shah erroneously '' Saiyid Hasan 

When Muhammad bin Tu|^laq received news of Ahsan 
Shah's revolt, he started in person to quell it.^®. But on 
reaching Orangal he was forced by an epidemic of cholera, 
which broke out in his army, to return to Daulatabad.^^ 

' Voyages d'llm BatoiUah, vol. 3, p. «328. 

^ Ibid., vol. 4, p. 190. 

» Ibid. vol. 3, p. 337 f. 

^ Ibid. vol. 4, p. 200. 

® Ibid. p. 189. 

« Ibid. vol. 3, pp. 328, 337 ; vol. 4, pp. 189, 190, 200. 

Ibid. tol. 3, pp. 337, 340. 

® Ibid., vol. 4, p. 189. ,11 

» Elliot’s History of India, vol. 3, p. 243 ; Briggs, Ferishta, vol. 1, 

p. 423. 

Voyages d^Ihn Batovjtah, vol. 3, p. 329. 

“ Ibid., p. 334 ; Elliot’s History of Mia, vol. 3, p. 243. 
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“ On the way, he was afflicted with a violent tooth-ache, 
and lost one of his teeth, which he ordered to be buried 
with much ceremony at Beer, and caused a magnificent 
tomb to be reared over it, which still remains a monument 
of his vanity and folly,*’ ^ The cruel tyrant ordered the 
son of Ahsan Shah and brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta, 
named Ibrahim, to be cut in two.^ Firiehta places the 
aboi*tive expedition to Ma^bar in a.h. 742. But as Ahsan 
Shah revolted in about 735 and was killed in 740, this 
date seems to be too late by several years. 

11. Coins of Jalalu-d-din Ahsan ^ah, a.h. 735-40. 

No. 4. Gold dinar. 

UjJl 

The offspring of Ta-Ha and He who puts his trust in 
Ya-Sin, the father of the help of the Merciful, 

the poor and indigent, the Sultan Ahsan Shah. 

Jalalu-d-dunya wa-d-din. 

This very curious coin has not yet been recovered. 
But that it was actually struck by Ahsan Shah is testified 
to by his son-in-law Ibn Batuta (vol. 3, p. 328). As 
remarked by the two French translators, the letters Ta-Ha 
and Ya-Sin form the titles of the 22nd and 36th chapters 
of the Qur an and belong to the epithets applied to the 
Prophet. I have already stated that Ahsan Shah boasted 
of being a descendant of Muhammad, and that for this 
reason the Musalman historians apply to him the titles 
Sharif and Saiyid. The expression on the reverse 

was evidently copied by Ahsan Shah from the coin No. 1' 
of his former sovereign Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 

^ Briggs, Feriahta, vol. 1, p. 423 f. 

2 Voyaged d *Ibn Batontah^ vol. 3, p. 337 if. 
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No. 5. 

R., 6 (mixed metal). 




The Sultto of Sultans. 


In circle i\j^ 




In margin 

Ahsan Shah. 

The year . . . and thirty 
and seven hundred. 


The unit of the Hijra date is indistinct. D. 13 (billon) 
is of the same type and is said to bear the date 734; 
but no transcript of the legend is given. According to 
Ibn Batuta, Ahsan Shah declared his independence only 
in A.ii. 735, and the latest southern date of his sovereign 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq is 734; see No. Ic, In a letter 
dated November 1, 1898, and kindly placed at my 
disposal by Dr. Codrington, the late Mr. Rodgers states 
that he had seen a coin of Jalalu-d-din dated a.h. 735. 
The date 734 on D. 13 is therefore not impossible, but 
requires to be proved by a reproduction of the coin itself. 

No. 6. 

R., 4 (silver). 

^ UjJI Jib- 

Jalalu-d-dunya wa-d-din. Ahsan Shah. A.H. 737. 

Captain Tufnell (Hints , p. 66) notes a silver coin of 
^\Jii with the date 740. But as he failed 

to decipher the obverse of No. 7, it remains doubtful 
whether the reverse is of the same type as No. 6 or 
as No. 7. 

No. 7. 

H., 3-1 grammes (impure silver); T., 2 (silver); D., 14 (silver). 

The descendant of Husain. Ahsan Shah. a.h. 738. 

Fig. 6. 

On this coin Alisan Shah calls himself a descendant 
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of one of the sons of the Prophet, whom be claims for 
his ancestor on the coin No. 4. D. 15 (silver) is stated 
to bear the date 739. 

No. 8. 

H., 4*3, 4, 4, 3*9 grammes (copper); T., 1 and pi. iii, 35 
(copper) ; R., 5 (copper). 

The very great Sultan. The Sultto Ahsan Shah. 

Fig. 6. 

This coin is identical with one figured by Dr. Codrington 
and assigned by him to Hasan Shah Gangu, the founder 
of the Bahmani dynasty of Kulbarga (Num. Ghron., 
vol. 18, pi. xvii, No. 3). In his letter to Dr. Codrington,. 
Mr. Rodgers remarks on it as follows : — “ By the way, 
I claim your No. 3, pi. xvii, for my Ahsan Shah. I think 
if you compare your photograph with my drawing you 
will say the same. I read it not My coin 

was in better condition than yours, but in yours the 
\ does not join to the to form the J, There 

is no 1 to the right, but a part of a circle.” The four 
coins of the same type which are in my cabinet confirm 
Mr. Rodgers’ reading of the legend, and as they come from 
Madura, they may be safely attributed to Afisan Shah of 
Madura, and not to Hasan Gangu of Kulbarga. 

No. 9. 

R., 33 (copper). 

The very great Sultan. Jalalu-d-dunya wa-d-din. 

A coin with exactly the same legend was struck by 
Jalalu-d-din Firoz Shah of Delhi (Thomas, 123; British 
Museum, 150). But the type of the letters is different ; 
compare the ^ of of British Museum, 150, and 

Thomas, pi. ii, No. 52, with the corresponding , letter of 
R. 33, and see the remarks on No. 14 below. 
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According to Ibn Batata (vol. 4, p. 189), Ahsan Shah 
was killed and replaced by one of his nobles, 'Ala’u-d-din 
Udaiji, who reigned for one year. On the coins of this 
prince the second syllable of the name contains, not 
but Hence the word may be read Udauji or Uduji. 
Mr. Rodgers proposes to read either ArOhar or Adfiji ; but 
these two forms would deviate still further from that 
given by Ibn Batuta. 

III. Coins of ‘Ala’u-d-dIn UdaujI Shah, a.h. 740. 

No. 10. 

R., 8 (mixed metal). 

fin circle ilA 

UjJI Ic jin niar^jin 

rUdauji Shah. 

‘Ala’u-d-diinya wa-d-din. jThe year forty and seven 

[ hundred. 

No. 11. 

H., 4*5, 4’2, 4*1, 4 grammes (copper and brass) ; T., H 
(copper) ; R., 7 (copper). 

Obverse same as No. 10. The Sultan Udauji ghah. 

Figs. 7, 8. 

After a successful battle with the “ infidels”, Udauji Shah 
took off his helmet to drink, when he was killed on the 
spot by an arrow dispatched by an unknown hand. Thus 
the year 740 saw a third ruler of Madura, Qutbu-d-din, 
the son-in-law of Udauji Shah, who was, however, killed 
Ufter forty days because his conduct did not meet with 
the approval of the public.^ In spite of his short reign, 
he has left behind him a coin bearing his name and date. 

’ Voyagen d'lbn Batoutahy vol. 4, p. 189f. 
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IV. Coin of Qutbu-d-dIn Fmoz ^ah, a.h. 740. 

No. 12. 

H., 4*2 and 41 grammes (copper) ; T., 4 (copper) ; R., 9 

(copper). 

Qutbu-d-dunya wa-d-din. Firoz Shah. a.h. 740. 

Fig. 9. 

As stated by Mr. Rodgers (p. 52), the figure f of the 
date is reversed on the coin. Captain Tufnell {Hints y p. 66) 
mentions another coin with the date 746 ; but this must 
be due to an error, because Firoz Shah was killed in the 
very year of his accession, and a coin of his successor 
(No. 13) bears the date 741. 

The next Sultan was Ghiyathu-d-din ad-Damagharii 
(styled Muliammad Damaghan Shah on his coin No. 13), 
who had originally been a trooper in the Delhi service. 
He married the daughter of Jalalu-d-din Ai.isan Shah, and 
thus became the brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta.^ The 
traveller visited him at his camp, where he witnessed 
some of the misdeeds perpetrated by this fiend in human 
shape. Before pitching the camp a number of idolaters ” 
with their women and children had been caught in the 
forest. Each prisoner was made to carry on his shoulders 
a stake pointed at both ends. Next morning the stakes 
were fixed in the ground and the male prisoners were 
impaled on them. The women were strangled and tied 
to the stakes by their hair, and the infants were massacred 
on the breast of their mothers. It was for this reason 
that God hastened the death of Ghiyathu-d-din.’' ^ Ibn 
Batuta gives a lengthy account of the Sultan’s war with 
the (Hoysala) king Ballaladeva,® who was 80 years of age. 
The latter was captured, strangled, and flayed. His skin 
was stuffed with straw and suspended from the wall of 

' VogtigeB d*Ibn Batmitah, vol. 4, p. 188 IF. 

® Ibid., p. 194. 

» Ibid., p. 195 if. 
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Madura. On his return to Madura, Ghiyathu-d-din lost 
his only son from cholera, and died himself a fortnight 
later ^ from the effects of an aphrodisiac prepared by 
a Yogin.2 


V. Coins of (^lYArau-D-DlN Muhammad Damaotan 
f^AH, A.H. 741. 

No. 13. 


H,, 3*6 and 3-3 grammes (impure silver) ; T., 6 (billon) 
R., 10 (mixed metal); D., 17 (silver). 


The very great Sultan 
(ihiyathu-d-dunya wa-d-din. 


In circle iU, 

In margin 

Muhammad Dtoaghan Shah. 
The year one and forty and 
seven hundred. Fig. 10. 


On my two specimens the unit of the Hijra date is 
uncertain. R. 10 and D. 17 are dated in 741. D. 18 
(copper) . and D. 19 (silver) are stated to hear the 
date 742. 


No. 14. 

H., 4-4, 4-3, 41, 31 grammes (copper and brass) ; T., 5 
(copper); R., 11 (copper). 

The W great Sultan. Ghiyathu-d-dunya wa-d-din. 

Fig. 11. 

A coin with exactly the same legend was struck by 
Ghiyathu-d-din Balban of Delhi. Here again, as in the 

case of No. 9, the type of the ^of ji ^ 
will appear from a comparison of No. 14 with Bn is 
MuseuS 119, and Thomas, pi. ii. No. 44. As Mr. Mgers 
himself admits in his letter to Dr. Codrington the com 
R. 34 is perhaps not a Madura coin, but may belong o 

> Votmi^ d’lhn Batoutah. rol. 4, p. 202. » Ibid., pp. 41 and 199 f. 
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Ghiyathu-d-din bin Muhammad of Kulbarga. To the 
same king Dr. Codrington assigns a coin which has the 
same legend as No. 14.^ 

Ghiyathu-d-din was succeeded on the throne of Madura 
by his nephew Nasiru-d-din (called on his coin Mahmud 
Ghazi Darna^an Shah). The new king had been 
a domestic servant at Delhi before his uncle rose to 
power. He inaugurated his reign by killing off those 
officers whom he thought to be in his way, among them 
the husband of his predecessors daughter, whom he 
married forthwith. Ibn Batuta was then suffering from 
a deadly type of fever, but managed to cure himself by 
drinking tamarind water. Still, he had had quite enough 
of the capital of his amiable relative, and, in spite of the 
latter’s entreaties, left the inhospitable shores of Ma^bar 
for ever.‘^ 


VI. Coin of Naj^iru-d-din MaiimCtd GhazI DAMAmiAN 
Shah, a.h. 745. 

No. 15. 


H., 3-6 and 3*5 grammes (impure silver) ; T., 7 (copper) ; 
R., 12 (mixed metal). 


In circle 
In margin 

dj 

Nasiru-d-dunya wa-d-din. 
The year five and forty 
and seven hundred. 


The Sultan Mahmud Ghazi 
Damaghan Shah. 

Fig. 12. 


The unit of the Hijra date is stated to be legible on one 
of Mr. Rodgers’ specimens ; see p. 50 of his article, n. 1. 

V 

On the reverse of the coin the j of is engraved at 

the top of The word i.e. the conqueror ”, is 


^ Num. Chron.y vol. 18, p. 266. 

^ Voyages d 'Ihn BatotUah, vol. 4, p. 203 ff. 
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quite distinct on my two specimens, while Captain Tufnell 
and Mr. Rodgers had read J 43 U on their incomplete copies. 

As Ibn Batiita sailed from Madura during the reign of 
Nasiru-d-din, the remaining Sultans are known only from 
the legends of their coins. The first Hijra date is met 
with after an interv^al of twelve years, when the reigning 
king was 'Adil Shah. 

VII. Coins of ‘Adil Shah, a.h. 757. 

No. 16. 

R., 14 (mixed metal). 

In circle JjU 
In maigiii 

VoV 

The clement Sultan. 'Adil Shah. 

A.H. 757. The year seven and fifty 

and seven hundred. 

Mr. Rodgers found on the obverse the date 757, which 
he considered doubtful, because he transcribed the unit on 
the reverse by i.e. “ nine The simple solution of 
this difficulty is to read, instead of it, i.e. “seven”* 
which has exactly the same number of vertical strokes as 
and is therefore frequently confounded with the 
latter. The same Hijra date, 757, Is thus recorded on the 
coin both in figures and in words. 

No. 17. 

H., 4-7, 8-4, 1*7, 1*2 grammes (copper); T., 9 (copper); 

R., 13, 15, 1C, 17 (copper and mixed metal). 

The very yreat Sultan. The Sultan ‘Adil Shah. 

Figs. 13, 14. 

No. 18. 

T., 8 (copper). 

JjU 

‘Adil Shah. 
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No. 19. 

T., 10 (copper). 

JjU 

‘Adil Shah. 

VIII. Coins of Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah, 

A.H. 761-70. 

The correct decipherment and assignation of most of* 
these coins is due to Mr. Rodgers. I have succeeded in 
reading one more coin which he could not make out 
(No. 22), and am able to assign another (No. 23) to the 
same king. 

No. 20. 

H., 1*6 (six specimens) and 1*7 grammes (copper); T., 13 ; 

R., 23, 26, 27, 28, 31 (copper). 

The elect of God, Fakhr, Mubarak Shah, the king of 

the king of kings. the world, a.h. 7 63. 

Figs. 16, 16. 

Mr. Rodgers’ specimens bear the dates 761 (26), 763 (31), 
and 765 (28). Of my seven coins, one is dated in 763 
and another in 765. T. 13 is stated to bear the date 763.* 
It is worth noting that the language of this coin is 
Persian, while the legends of all the earlier coins of the 
Sulttos of Madura, if we except the Persian title Shah, 
were drafted in Arabic. That the language of the court 
was Persian in the time of Ghiyathu-d-din may be 
concluded from a revolting incident related by Ibn Batuta 
(vol. 4, p. 194). 

No. 21. 

H., 1*6, 1*6, 1*5 grammes (copper and brass); T., 12 
(copper) ; R., 18, 19, 20 (copper). 

V^A 

The elect of God. The servant of Mustafa 

(i.e. of the Prophet). 
A.H. 768. Figs, 17,18. 
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Rodgers has the dates 765, 767, and 770, Tufnell 769, 
and one of my three coins has 768. These dates, in 
combination with the epithet on the obverse, 

entitle us to assign No. 21 to Mubarak Shah of No. 20. 
D. 23 (copper) is stated to bear the date 770 and to read 
instead of 

No. 22. 

H., 1-8 grammes (copper) ; T., 11 (copper) ; R., 21 (copper) ; 

D., 21 (copper). 

Vic 

Muhammad Mustafa. The servant of the Prophet. 

A.H. 765. Fig. 19. 

The Hijra date is that of T. 11 and R. 21, while 
another of Captain Tufneirs coins and D. 21 are said 
to be dated in 764; on my specimen the date portion 
is cut away. The two words preceding the date had 
been read on D. 21 as An-Nabi ba-safa"'. This reading 
and the synonymous expression on the 

reverse of No. 21 helped me to hnd out the actual legend 
“ Nasifu-n-nabi The two words on the obverse are 
names of the Prophet which Mubarak Shah seems to have 
adopted. is the Arabic equivalent of the Persian 

; see Nos. 20 and 21. 

No. 23. 

H., 3-2 grammes (copper) ; T., 14 (copper). 

The very great Sultan. Fakhru-d-dunya wa-d-din. 

Fig. 20. 

This coin may be attributed to Mubarak Shah, who is 
called ‘‘ J^aWir, the king of kings ” on No. 20. There was 
another Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah in Bengal between 
A.H. 739 and 750.^ 

^ Coins of the Mxihammodan States of India in the British Museum^ p. 13. 

JRAS. 1909 . ^ 
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IX. Coins of ‘Ala’u-d-din Sikandak ^ah, a.h. 774-9. 

No. 24. 

H., 1*5 grammes (copper); R., 22, 29, 80 (copper); D., 20 
(copper). 

The elect of the Merciful. Sultan Sikandar Shah. 

A.H. 774. Fig. 21. 
The epithet on the obverse is an imitation of one 
applied to Mubarak Shah on Nos. 20 and 21. The Hijra 
date is that of R. 29, 80, and perhaps of my own specinien. 
R. 22 is dated in 779. D. 20 is reported to bear the date 
757,^ which would place Sikandar Shah before Mubarak 
Shah and in the time of ‘Adil Shah. I therefore think 
that the figures of it arc misread. 

No. 25. 

H., 4*2 and 4T grammes (copper); T., 15 (copper) ; R., 35 
(copper). 

‘Ala’u-d-dunya wa-d-din. The Sultan Sikandar Shah. 

Fig. 22. 

Glancing back at the coins published above, we find 
that they range from A.H. 780, the sixth year of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq, to 779, or from a.d. 1829-80 to 1877-8. 
The power which put an end to the ephemeral Musa! man 
kingdom of Madura was the rising Hindu state of 
Vijayanagara. Already Saingama I, the ancestor of the 
first Vijayanagara dynasty, is alleged to have defeated 
“ that proud lord of Madhura, the valiant Turushka 
An inscription of a.d. 1365 at Tiruppukkuli'^ states that 
Kampana II, a son of Bukka I of Vijayanagara, took 
possession of the kingdom of Rajagambhira ”, i.e. of the 
Pandya country, and two inscriptions at Tiruppullani^’^ 

^ Compare Captain Tufnell’s p. 69, n. 5. 

^ Journ. Bombay Br. K. As. Soc., vol. 12, p. 353, text-line 21. 

* Ep. Ind.y vol. 6, p. 324 f. 

* Mr. Sewell’s Lieta of AntiquUiee, vol. 1, p. 301 f. 
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sliow him ruling a portion of the Ratnnad Zamindari in 
A.D. 1371 and 1374. In another inscription of a.d. 1371 
his general Goppana claims to have “ slain the Tulushkas 
(i.e. the Musalmans) whose bows were raised'", and to have 
slain by his army the proud soldiers of the Tulushkas ”} 
This brings us to the time of 'Ala u-d-din Sikandar Shah, 
whose coins are dated in A.H. 774 and 779, or a.d. 1372-3 
and 1377-8. They show that he continued to offer 
resistance to his Hindu antagonists. At present, his coin 
of A.H. 779 is tlie latest known document of the existence 
of the Muhammadan kingdom of Madura. 

’ Ep. hvL, vol. 6, p. 330. 
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MAXIMILIAN HABICHT AND HIS RECENSION OP THE 
THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 

Bv DUNCAN B. MACDONALD 

^KRISTIAN MAXIMILIAN HABICHT was born at 
Breslau in 1775.^ He went to Paris in 1797 as 
Secretary of the Prussian Legation, and remained there 
until March, 1807, when he returned to Germany. During 
this ten years he studied Arabic under De Sacy and 
a Father Raphael, of Cairo, then teaching Arabic in Paris, 
and lived for some years in the same house with a certain 
Mordecai ibn an-Najjar, of Tunis, a Jew apparently from 
his name {Eimtolm Arahiew, pp. 2 f. ; Breslau text, vol. i, 
p. iii). To this Mordecai, Knos dedicated his Historia decern 
Vezirorum (Gdtt., 1807), where he, however, calls him 
vir Tunetanus, vulgo Mardoche, natiua lingua 
dictus ”, and adds that, at the suggestion of De Sacy, he 
had used him as a teacher of Arabic. 

Apparently Habicht returned to Breslau, for he took his 
Ph.D. there in 1812 and became Privat Docent in 1818. 
In 1811 he copied the 'Story of al-Hayf and Yusuf al- 
ii asan with many marginal readings ; in the last months 
of 1818, the "Story of the Golden Pigeon” ; and in 1815, 
Vol. I a (according to my enumeration) of his Arabian 
Nights collection. In 1824 he became Professor Extra- 
ordinarius of Arabic in Breslau, and in the following year 
appeared his translation of the Nights. For this translation 
he has been unfairly blamed. The title, in all the editions, 

* until the fifth in 1840, was certainly unfortunate, and 
suggested correction from an Arabic text; but in his 

' For Habicht’s life see Allgcmeine devische Bic^aphit^ Bd. x, S. 283, 
Leipzig, 1879, and Nouvelle Biographie g^ni^cd^, t. p* 18» Paris, 1861. 
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general method he followed only in a trodden path, 
especially that of Ganttier in his edition of 1822-3. 
Ganttier, in liis expansion of Galland, had been compelled 
to stop at Night 508, but Habicht first translated Gauttier, 
then supplemented with 180 pages, not divided into Nights, 
from Caussin s continuation of Galland, and finally added 
Nights 884 to end, from his own MSS. This method of 
making up the whole number of 1,001 Nights, by patching 
different collections together — though the 180 undivided 
pages had to stand for 316 Nights — was not so utterly 
reprehensible when applied to a translation. But when, in 
the same year, he began the publication of an Arabic text 
(Breslau, 1825-38; continued by Fleischer, 1842-3) and 
followed essentially the same method, he cannot be acquitted 
of having wilfully created a literary myth, and enormously 
confused the history of the Nights, 

In 1824 appeared his Epistolai Arahiew, and in the 
autumn of 1827 he was in Trieste for a few weeks and 
found there a MS. of the Nights “ bei Herrn Anton 
Dubbana aus Aegypten ” {Breslau, vol. iv, pp. ii f.). Out 
of this MS. the owner caused a number of passages to be 
copied for Habicht, and these were in Habicht s hands in 
June, 1828. It is po.ssibIe that this was the source of 
Egyptian MS. II below. 

In 1839 he died at Breslau, having published eight out 
of the twelve volumes of his edition of the Nights. The 
remaining four were published in 1842-3 by Fleischer, to 
whom all his MSS. bearing on the Nights were entrusted 
for the purpose {Breslau, vol. ix, pp. 5 To a description 
of these I now turn.^ 

It may be well to say first, in general, that they consist 
of seventeen volumes, and are a most miscellaneous 

^ I owe it to the courtesy of the authorities of the Breslau and of the 
(Uasgow University Libraries that I was able to examine these MSS. at 
leisure in the summer of 1907. I am especially indebted to the thoughtful 
kindness of Mr. (ralbraith, the Librarian of the Glasgow University 
Library. 
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collection of stories, evidently made by him from the 
period of his residence in Paris on, with a view to 
building up a completed series of 1,001 Nights. It is 
plain that he never saw a MS. of the Nights which was 
even approximately complete, until the De Sacy MS. of 
the Egyptian Recension^ came into his hands, and he 
evidently had no idea that any such MS. existed. Even 
Galland’s incomplete MS. he appears not to have seen, 
otherwise he would surely have used the ‘‘ Story of Badr 
Basim His intention, therefore, was to do in Arabic 
what Gauttier had done in French, and what he himself 
had done in German in further expansion of Gauttier. 
Thus he is to be described as really the compiler of 
a recension of the Nights, and not as the editor of 
a recension already existing. This is the most charitable 
way of putting it. By a curious fate the last such 
compiler was a European who had never been in the 
East, but who, through close intercourse with Orientals 
during his long residence in Paris, had come to embrace 
entirely the irresponsible Oriental attitude towards MSS. 
and editing. Immediately after his time the Bulaq edition 
appeared (a.h. 1251 = a.d. 1835), the known form of the 
ArahUm Nights was fixed and vulgarized in the Egyptian 
Recension, and the opportunity for new compilations 
was gone. 

In forming this compilation Habicht was much aided 
by the Mordecai ibn an-Najjar mentioned above. To his 
help there are references in the Epistolca Arahic(v, pp. 2, 
5, 6, 12, 16, which make it plain that Ibn an-Najjar, 
at least, distinguished between stories in general and the 
Nights in particular. From him and transcribed m his 
hand Habicht received a final volume of the Mghts, 


1 I mean, of course, the recension 
described in his Hidoire (V ^Ald al-Din. 
question of earlier Egyptian recensions, 
sure, of such provenance. 


discovered by Zotenberg and 
But this does not prejudge the 
Habicht’s final volume is, I am 
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running from Night 885 b to the end ; also a similar 
volume containing Nights 72 b to 208 a. This latter 
volume is evidently a near descendant of the Galland MS. 
Further, from this friend he received twenty-two stories, 
not divided into Nights and in no way marked as 
belonging to the Arabian Nights, Of these he used nine 
stories in his recension. 

This is all the basis that exists for speaking of a Tunisian 
recension of the Nights, or for holding that Habicht 
published the Nights from a Tunisian MS. That a large 
quantity of the material used by Habicht was due to the 
industry and friendship of Ibn an-Najjar is undoubted.^ 
But when we consider the two volumes of this material 
which distinctly belong to the Nights, it is plain that 
one is a descendant of the Galland MS. and that the 
other, the closing volume, is of Egyptian origin. The 
‘‘Story of the Merchant of Cairo and the Fav^orite of 
the Khalifa al-Ma'mun'’ {BresUm, vol. xii, pp. 402 ff‘.) 
shows far too great familiarity with the topography of 
Cairo to have taken final shape elsewhere. 

The next largest block of material in this edition was 
taken from MSS. of the Egyptian Recension; first by 
Habicht himself, from De Sacy’s MS., and from one of 
unknown provenance but marked Egyptian type — perhaps 
that found by Habicht at Trieste ; thereafter by Fleischer 
from Gotha MSS. of the same recension. 

For the first seventy -two Nights Habicht had two MSS. 
of one but an unknown recension, clearly akin to the 
Galland MS. mentioned above. For “ Sindibad of the Sea 
he used a separate MS. bought in Egypt, and for the “ Ten 
Viziers” another separate MS. of unknown provenance. 
Unrepresented among his MSS. are the “ Story KihM 

^ Ibn an>Najjar copied stories for others besides Habicht. In the 
Leyden University Library there is one MS. which was plainly written 
by him (Cod. 1339 ; Gat., vol. i, p. 340). It was presented to the Leyden 
Library by Humbert. 
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and Shimas” a gap in vol. iii of Breslau, pp. 102-13, 
and nine anecdotes. Among his MSS., but unused, on 
the other hand, by him were many stories copied by 
Ibn an-Najjar and two complete MSS. of the ‘‘Story of 
al-Hayfa and Yusuf.” 

In the following detailed description of Habicht's 
materials I have been compelled to arrange the volumes 
in an order of my own. I shall, however, give with 
each the library numbering and Habicht’s own, so far 
as I have been able to discover it from marks on the 
MSS. and notices in the prefaces to the earlier volumes 
of the printed text. Cf. vol. i, pp. v ff. ; vol. iii, pp. i ff‘. and 
xiv ff. ; vol. iv, pp. i ff. With vol. iv this information 
ceases ; the make-up of Habicht’s text became too 
complicated. 

Vol. I. For the first seventy-two Nights there are two 
parallel MSS. One of these, reckoned by me la, is marked 
by H ^ as Vol. I, and so reckoned by him in Breslau, vol. i, 
p. V. It is marked by tlie Library No. ii 8. This is in 
H’s own hand according to title and colophon, is called in 
a general title to the Nights on its first page 
and was finivshed in 1815. It closes with ^ in Breslau, 
vol. ii, p. 5, 1. 3. Apparently, H transcribed just so far 
from his original in order to join Vol. II, which is in IN's 
hand. On the title-page, at the foot, comes — 

^ 4 ^ 

H always means by jj “copied by”; so here and in 
the vocaj^ulary to his Epistolce Arabicw, under By 
tliese references the handwriting of both H and IN can be 
identified. 

^ In what follows H of course means Habicht, and IN, Ibn an-Najjar ; 
Breslau is the Breslau printed text. 
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The “ Story of Sayf al-Muluk ” accordingly follows in 
the same volume, but upon different paper. Here and 
elsewhere it is evident that IN sent his copies of stories 
separate, and H bound them up together. This is not 
divided into Nights ; but these have been added by H in 
pencil on the margin, and the volume otherwise prepared 
for the printer’s use — H’s practice throughout. Whatever 
we may think of the origin of his texts, he gave them 
unchanged, cf. Breslau, vol. i, p. xiv. This story occurs in 
Breslau, vol. iv, pp. 189-818 ; Ns 291-820. 

The second of these two MSS., reckoned by me Ib and 
marked with Library No. ii 17, is in two parts. The first 
is in a small, unknown, modern hand, and ends in N 69, 
Breslau, vol. i, p. 849, 1. 2 from foot, . To that 

there is added — 

The second is a single gathering in H’s hand, extending to 
in Breslau, vol. ii, p. 5, 1. 4 from foot (N 72). It 
continues — 

^ ^ 

aj, iU J,1\ 

If I can trust my memory of a year back, the hand of 
the first part of this MS. is strikingly similar to a MS. 
which I found in September, 1908, in the Bodleian (MS. 
Bodl. Orient., 633), containing the “ Story of the Khalifa 
and Kisra’s Daughter” (Chauvin’s No. 106), and the 
'' Story of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves I have a 
photograph of the latter, Galland’s up till now unidentified 
tale, and trust to publish the text before long. La and Ib 
appear to be practically of the same recension and remotely 
connected with Galland’s MS. ; to tlie precise origin of 
either I have no clue. The MS. belonging to von Diez, 
of which H speaks in Breslau, vol. i, p. v, is not now 
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among his MSS. ; none bears the sign of injury which he 
there describes. 

Vol. II. Marked by H also as Vol. II of his MS., 
Library No. ii 9. It extends from Ns 72 b to 217 a 
(Breslcm, vol. ii, p. 4, beginning, to vol. iii, p. 166, 1. 5 from 
foot, l^). The first part of the MS., extending to p. 416, 
N 208 (to in Breslau, vol. iii, p. 102, 1. 7) is in IN’s 
hand, and is divided into Nights which are numbered. 
From p. 417 of MS. to end is in Hs hand. Ns 209^11 
are numbered in the text; Ns 212-17 are inserted on 
margin with no divisions even in the text. On p. 425 
of MS. the point where the preface in Breslau, vol. iii, p. ii, 
says De Sacy’s MS. begins is marked by the use of blacker 
ink. The source of the section from p. 417 to p. 425 of MS. 
is not stated. Three pages of verses follow ; they are those 
used in the preface of Breslau, vol. iii. IN evidently sent 
a MS. breaking off abruptly in the middle of the “ Story of 
Anis al-Jalis ”, which H had to complete, pp. 102-13 of 
Breslau, vol. iii, he copied from some unknown source ; 
pp. 113-16 lie copied from De Sacy’s MS. These last 
pages were followed in De Sacy’s MS. by the “ Story of 
Ghtoim ’’ ; therefore those pages immediately preceded 
De Sacy’s MS. a with which I deal below. The part of 
this volume transcribed by IN is an immediate descendant 
of the Galland MS. Zotenberg has already noticed 
(Histoire dJ'Ald al-Dtn, p. 6) that one leaf has been lost 
from the Galland MS. containing the greater part of 
N 102, the whole of N 103, and some lines of N 104, 
and that on the margin of the following leaf a few phrases 
have been inserted to cover the gap. This part of H’s MS. 
reproduces, as its reading of the text of N 102, these 
phrases altnost exactly. The numbering then is readjusted 
to the loss of N 103 and of part of N 104, and N 105 
of Galland is numbered N 103 in this MS. This I am 
able to determine by a photograph of Galland s MS. which 
I have, and which I hope to be able to publish. 
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Vol. III. In my notes this is said to be marked by 
H as Vol. Ill of his MS. ; but that, in view of his state- 
ment on p. vi of preface of Breslau, vol. i, must be 
an error. H reckoned this his Vol. IV. Library No. is 
ii 12. It consists of a collection of stories not divided 
into Nights, and possibly, but not certainly, in IN’s hand. 
The formula Jlii occurs throughout. It contains — 

{a) ‘‘Story of the Learned Robber and the Qadi ” (pp. 2-9); 
(6) “ Story of Alexander and the Indian Sage ” (pp. 10-16) ; 
\c) “Story of Harun ar-Rashid on Pilgrimage ” (pp. 17-24); 
(d) “ Story of Abu Jazid al-Bistami and the Priests ** 
(pp. 25-33); {e) “Story of Sulayman al-Farisi” (pp. 34-41); 
(/) “Story of Bahram al-Majusi” (pp.42-8); {g) “Embracing 
of Islam by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab’' (pp. 49-62); Qi) “Story 
of Qamar az-Zamto and Budur'’ (pp. 63-193); (?’) “Address 
of teacher to pupil in Arabic and Turkish to teach Turkish 
Of these {h) “ Story of Qamar az-Zaman ” was used by 
H in Breslau, vol. iii, p. 166, 1. 2 from foot, 1^^;, to 
p. 326, 1. 3, The Nights are inserted on the 

margin, and the MS. is prepared for the printer’s use. 

Vol. IV. Marked by H as Vol. VII of his MS. ; Library 
No. ii 10. It contains — (a) “ Story of Hasan of al-Basra ” ; 
(6) “ Story of the Ebony Horse ” ; (c) Anecdote about a 
talkative barber-surgeon. In IN s hand ; formulae JU 
and J\5 occur throughout. There 

is no division into Nights. These have been added by 
H in pencil on margin of the portion which he used, 
i.e. “ Story of the Ebony Horse ” in Breslau, vol. iii, p. 326, 
1. 6, to p. 367, 1. 5, and the “ Story of Hasan 

of al-Basra'’ in Breslau, vol. v, p. 264, last 1. to vol. vi, 

p. 179, 1. 9, 

Vol. V a. Unnumbered by H ; Library No. ii 4. It 
contains the “ Story of as-Sindibad of the Sea and 
as-Sindibad of the Land ”, and is not divided into Nights. 
These have been added on margin by H, who used it in 
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Breslau, vol. iii, p. 367, to vol. iv, p. 133. The MS. bears 
the following note : — 

Compare Hs remark aus einer Hdschrft. die ich ans 
Aegypten erhalten habe ’’ (Breslau, vol. iii, p. xiv). 

Vol. Vb. H’s Vol. Ill, according to Breslau, vol i, 
p. vi, but see my Vol. Ill above, Library No. ii 13. It 
contains — (a) “ Story of Hasan of al-Basra — a very 
abbreviated and vulgar text ; (6) “ Story of ash-Shatir 
Aladdin ’’ ; (c) “ Story of Ten Cats ” — a Whittington story ; 
(d) ‘‘ Story of Muhammad and '' ; (e) “ Story of as- 
Sindibad of the Sea and al-Hindibad the Porter in the 
time of the Khalifa of Baghdad”; (/) “Story of the 
Golden Pigeon and the Princess” — she is called 
and I suspect that the legend of a Christian saint has in 
it embraced Ishiiri. Of these (a) to (e) are in one hand 
and have colophon Thus they were 

copied in Paris, and not by IN, whoever may have 

been. Yet H calls this MS. Die Tunes. Hdschrft ” in 
Breslau, vol. iii, p. xiv. An illustration has been attached 
to one page in (e), left blank for it in copying ; (e) has also 
some explanatory notes in Arabic and French. (/) was 
copied by H himself in the last months of 1813 ; for the 
story see Chauvin’s No. 136. No part of this MS. has 
been used by H in Breslau, 

Vol. VI. Marked by H also as Vol. VI of his MS. ; 
Library No. ii 7. A conglomerate MS. in IN s hand. It 
contains — (a) “ Story of Tamim ad-Dari ” (Chauvin's 

• 

^ Is this the Ayde, a native Egyptian, whom Fleischer quotes in his 
Ah'ulfejdih IJistorica Anteislamica arabice, p. 223 ? 

* It is suggested to me by Mr. A. G. Ellis that he was Aug. F. J. 
Herbin, who published in 1803 at Paris mveloppernens desprincipea de la 
langue araJbe fnodeme. This is very probable. 
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No. 241 B, pp. 35 1) ; (b) “Story of the City of Brass” 
(pp. 55 1) ; it is introduced with 

. . . 

(a) “ Story of Khalif the Fisherman ” (pp. 38) ; (d) “ Story 
of Sufyan ath-Thawri and ar-Rashid” (pp. 8 ; well-known 
parenetic story of the correspondence between them after 
the accession of ar-Rashid) ; (e) “ Story of Ibn Jabala and 
'*Umar ibn al-Khattab” (pp. 5 ; cf. Aghanl, vol. xiv, 
pp. 2-8); (/) “Story of embracing of Islam by ‘Umar al- 
Khattab ” (pp. 15) ; (//) “Prologue and first four Maqdmdt 
of al-IIariri ” (pp. 32). The last breaks oft‘ abruptly. No 
division into Nights ; these are added by H in pencil on 
margin of the parts which he used. FormulaB 

Jljj occur throughout. H used “Story of 
the City of Brass ” in Bredan, vol. vi, p. 343, 1. 5 from 
foot, to p. 401, end, and “Story of Khalif the Fisher- 
man” in Breslau, vol. iv, p. 318, 1. 4 from end, <jub to 
p. 365, 1. 1, On p. 1 of MS. is the note on given 

in Breslau, vol. iii, pp. 3, 4 of glossary. 

Vol. VII. Marked by H as Vol. V of his MS., and so 
spoken of in Breslau, vol. i, pp. vii tf. ; Library No. ii 5. 
It contains — (a) “Story of al-Ward fi-l-akmtoi and 
Uns al-Wiijud ” ; (b) “ Story of Abu-l-Hasan of ‘Uriian ” ; ^ 
(c) “ Story of Sayf Dhu-l-Yazan ” by the Shaykh Abu-1- 
Ma‘ali; (cZ) “ Story of Hayat an-Nufus and Ardhashir”. 
The whole is in IN’s hand and is not divided into Nights ; 
these have been added in pencil on the margin by H. 

(a) is used in Breslau, vol. v, p. 34, from beginning of 

1. 3, to p. 95, 1. 3, . The line and half preceding the 

beginning on p. 34 are inserted in H's hand ill the MS. 

(b) immediately follows in Breslau, p. 95, 1. 4, — the 

^ The Leyden MS. referred to above contains the stories of al-Ward 
fll-akmam, of Abu-l-Hasan of ‘Umun, of the talkative barber -surgeon 
(MS. vol. iv above), and three others of a page or two each. 
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intervening line and half are inserted by H — and extends 
to p. leSO, 1. 2 from foot, (c) does not appear in 

the Breslmi text, but H has inserted it as N 884 in his 
translation (vol. xiv, pp. 3-35), and has spoken of it in 
the preface to that volume in such a manner as to give 
the impression that his Vol. X began with this fragment. 
Yet, in the preface to Breslau, vol. i, pp. viii f., he speaks 
of it as in this volume of the MS., and on p. 7 he speaks 
of his last volume as beginning with N 885. He evidently 
regarded it as forming part of the Nights, and was 
prevented from printing the text only by its remaining 
finally a fragment on his hands. IN sent no more of it. 

The Golden Pigeon,” curiously enough, he did not regard 
as part of the Nights {Breslau, vol. i, p. vii). On (c) 
cf. Chauvin, Bihl. ar., part iii, p. 139, and the edition of 
Cairo, Khayriya Press, a.h. 1310. In this MS. it begins 
on the same gathering as the preceding story, and ends, 
after seventy-three pages, with the end of a gathering 
and a catchword for the gathering which never followed ; 
the formula} ^y\)\ JU and occur throughout. 

It begins with the regular phrase — 

^(Aiu u filal 

. . . ^ 

0 It® 

On p. 4 of this story there is pencilled in margin a \ [ \ 
(d) comes in Breslau, vol. v, p. 130, last line, 
(preceding line and half inserted by H), to p. 2G4, 1. 4 
from foot, After this word in the MS. comes — 

I o [ I— 

I I i-f 

' ^ r T • 

cLx-j Isic] 

This has been struck out by H in pencil ; it appears 
to be a mechanical combination of a bit dropped from 
the story above and the date of the MS. which IN 
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transcribed, i.e. April 5, 1613. The day of the week 
does not fit; it would require April 8. 

Vol. VIII. Marked by H as Vol. IX of his MS. ; 
Library No. ii 11. It contains — (a) ‘‘The Ten Viziers"; 

(b) “ Story of llasan of al-Basra " (10 pp., very abbreviated) ; 

(c) “Story of Ten Cats" (pp. 2^). Does not seem to be 

in either H's or IN’s hand. No division into Nights ; 
these are added by H in pencil on the margin of (a) which 
he has used in Breslau, vol. vi, p. 191, 1. 7, to p. 343, 
1. 1 0, . The MS. begins — 

tr* W ^jj} 

Vol. IX. Marked and described by H as Vol. X of his 
MS. ; Library No. ii 6. Here we return at last to a genuine 
MS. of the Nights, It contains Ns 88.5 b to end, marked 
and numbered in the text, and it was used by Fleischer in 
Breslau, vol. xi, p. 84, 1. 2, taj, to end of vol. xii. At the 
beginning H has written — 

I I 

At the end comes . i.e. A.D. 1711. This date is 
evidently that of IN’s original, as there can be no question, 
pace Fleischer in Breslau, vol. xii, p. 5, that the volume is 
in his hand, see p. 689 above, and jj in H s title. 
H himself read the date in the colophon as 1144; how, 
I do not know. With this volume H’s so-called .Tunisian 
MS. closes, and it will be observed that from the end ot 
Vol. II to the beginning of Vol. IX it consists of a very 
miscellaneous collection of stories, not divided into Nights 
and claiming no connection with the Nights, out of which 
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H selected some and divided and arranged them to suit his 
purpose. • To this he appears to refer in the preface to 
vol. xiv of his translation, when he remarks that there is 
eine bedeutende Lileke in the Tunisian MS, and to it he 
certainly refers in the preface to Breslau, vol. i, p. vii, 
where he says that from the third to the ninth volumes— 
my eighth— the Nights in his Tunisian MS. cease to be 
numbered. But so far, the eighth volume, according to 
H 8 reckoning of his Tunisian MS., has not appeared. 
I am inclined to conjecture that it was a MS. of the 
^ Story of Kihad and Shimas ” {^Breslau, vol. viii, pp. 4-184), 
for which I hnd no text in his collection of MSS. 

In H’s collection are also two MSS. (Library Nos. iil5, 
ii 16) of the Story of al-Hayfa and Yusuf ” (Chauvin’s 
No. 206), one of them copied by himself with many 
marginal readings in 1811, the other in a very small hand 
by Mikha’il Sabbagli. He used neither of them in his 
text, although in his translation (vol. xi, pp. 178-88) he 
liad given the story in very brief form from Scott’s version 
(Scott’s edition of 1811, vol. vi, p. 352). 

We come now to H’s MSS. of the Egyptian Recension. 
He made use of two MSS. of that recension, one De Sacy’s 
(Breslau, prefaces to vols. iii and iv), and one of unknown 
provenance, perhaps that of Dubbana of Trieste (Breslau, 
vol. iv, p. ii). From De Sacy’s MS. ho transcribed three 
portions, which I call here “ De Sacy MS. a, b, c 

De Sacy MS. a (Library No. ii 14) begins with N 38 b 
(Calcutta edition of 1839—42, vol. i, p. 320 ; N 38 b), and 
extends to N 139 end (Calc., vol. i, p. 632; in N 134). 
It contains the “ Story of Ghtoim ibn Ayyub ” to p. 59 ; 
‘'Story of 'Umar an-Nu'man ” begins there; "Story of 
Taj al-MMluk” begins p. 288 (N 111); “Story of 'Aziz” 
begins p. 304 (N 116) and ends p. 360 (N 133); MS. 
breaks off p. 393 (N 139). Because H wanted to use 
“Story of Ghanim” for his text, and inasmuch as that 
story, to lit his numbering of the Nights, must begin in 
JRAS. 1909. 
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N 332, he has numbered the Nights in this volume to 
agree, i.e. Ns 832 b~442 a. On margin he puts the 
original numbering of De Sacy's MS., Ns 88 b -139 a. 
On margin are also many corrections marked ^ , readings 
from MS. of Dubbana of Trieste. In his transcript 
H omitted Ns 70-3, which were moral sentences and 
tales addressed by Nuzhat az-Zaman to Sharr Kto ; N 83 
is similarly abbreviated. From this MS. H has used 
the ‘‘Story of Ghanim ” in Breslau, vol. iv, p. 865, 1. 1, 
to vol. V, p. 34, 1. 1, idjii . 

De Sacy MS. b (Library No. ii 1) begins with N 140 b 
(Calc., vol. i, p. 647 ; N 136) and extends to N 195 a 
or 197 a {Calc., vol. i, p. 172; N 144). H has omitted 
in it from N 145 b or 146 b to N 194 a or 196 a 
{Calc., vol. i, pp. 692-5), containing the “Story of the 
Bang-eater in the Bath'’, and probably much more told 
by , because he had it in another MS. In the margin 
is a double numeration of the Nights as alx)ve with some 
other markings ; in that text H has inserted numbers 
from 444 to 450. No part of this MS. seems to have been 
used in Breslau. 

De Sacy MS. c (Library No. ii 2) begins with N 236 
and extends to N 719 a {Gale., vol. ii, p. 36, N 237 b, 
to vol. iii, p. 479, N 719 a). These are the original 
numbers of the Nights as given on the margin, but H 
transcribed this MS. strictly for his own purposes, and 
therefore has made considerable omissions as he went of 
what he did not want in his edition. The numbers of 
the Nights inserted in the text are those for which his 
collection called, i.e. 501 to 776 {Breslau, vol. vii, p. 4, 1. 3, 
to vol. ix, p. 311, 1. 7, jjxl). The following are his 
deviations from De Sacy s MS., which seems to have fairly 
agreed with Calcutta. Because he treated the “ Story of 
Ni‘ma and Nu‘m " as separate, he omitted the few lines of 
Bahram the Magian's introduction and the conclusion of 
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the Story of Amjad and As^ad The Story of Ibn Abi 
Qilaba ”, of how he found Iram dhat al-‘imad, is omitted in 
the transcript {Calc,, vol. ii, pp. 141-7) ; in Breslau, vol. vi, 
pp. 171-4, another, shorter, narrative had been given of 
the same, but whence I do not know. Ns 304 b to 307 a 
are not transcribed from the MS. They must have covered 
Calc,, vol. ii, pp. 204-12, but only a reference is given that 
one story is to be found in the Anls al~muf%d (i.e. De Sacy's 
Chrest, ar,), p. 35. Instead, there is given on four inserted 
pages what stands in Breslau, vol. vii, pp. 251-62 (“Story 
of Ja‘far the Barrnaki”), but whence it is taken is not 
stated. In the middle of N 346 H has marked a break, 
corresponding with the division between vols. vii and viii of 
Breslau, In vol. vii, pp. 4-184, he has inserted the “ Story 
of Kil'ad and Shimas ”, but whence taken I do not know. 
In Breslau, vol. viii, p. 184, 1. 8, De Sacy MS. c 
(N 346 b) is resumed {Calc., vol. ii, p. 302; N 347). 
The marginal numbering of the Nights (that is, the 
numbering of the Nights in the original) jumps from 347 
to 350 (Ns 642-3 in Breslau), indicating an omission, 
but of what there is no statement. Between marginal 
Ns 351 and 382 {Breslau, vol. viii, p. 190) the Stories 
of . the Ebony Horse and of Uns al-Wujud are omitted 
{Calc., vol. ii, pp, 318-76); H had these stories elsewhere. 
In marginal N 385 the “Story of Night obliterating 
the Speech of Day ” {Calc., vol. ii, pp. 388-9) is transcribed, 
but marked in pencil to be left out. It would have come 
in Breslau on p. 202, vol. viii, but H had used the story 
already, although with quite different wording in Breslau, 
vol. vi, pp. 179-82. Breslau, vol. viii, pp. 225-9, is 
inserted on a separate sheet, but whence transcribed is 
npt statefl. After it should have come the anecdotes in, 
Calc., vol. ii, pp. 407-14, but these are noted on the margin 
as omitted. From marginal Ns 403—4 H has omitted 
the Story of the King and the Lion's Trace and the 
“Story of the Rukhkh ” ; these would have come in 
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Breslau, vol. viii, p. 250, 1. 11, after The “Story 

of Firuz” in Breslau, vol. viii, pp. 278-8, is on an inserted 
leaf, and is taken from the Hadlqat al-afrdh (p. 161 of 
edition of Cairo, 1298). From marginal N 488 b to 
marginal N 625 a there is a long omission (comes in 
Breslau, vol. viii, p. 350), and a note that the omission 
covers the stories of the old woman and the serpents, of 
Tawaddud, etc., of the two Sindibads, and of the City of 
Brass, i.e. Calc., vol. ii, p. 487, to vol. iii, p. 286, if we 
follow the number of the Nights and regard H’s statement 
of the stories as incomplete, but to p. 115 if we follow H’s 
statement of the stories. The “ Story of Gharib and ‘Ajib ” 
comes next, beginning Breslau, vol. viii, p. 850, and going 
on in vol. ix, where Fleischer began his editing and 
continued to use this same transcript up to p. 811, 1. 7^ 
^1, where it ends. Between marginal Ns 680 b and 
698 a there is an omission, but no note is made as to its 
contents. It should correspond with Calc., vol. iii, 
pp. 867-416, and falls in Breslau, vol. ix, between 
pp. 192 and 198. De Sacy MS. c has no introductions or 
closes to the Nights; only is inserted between. 

Fleischer, for the part which he used, collated a Gotha 
MS. and the first edition of Bulaq. He has inserted 
many corrections on the margins, and evidently used H’s 
transcript as printer’s copy. 

The other MS. (Library No. ii 8) of the Egyptian 
Recension which H possessed is a small quarto of 
114 pages, not, I judge, in H’s hand, but still modern. 
The Nights are divided with Uli 

but they are not numbered. The arrangement 
and selection of the stories are peculiar, but clearly of the 
Egyptian Recension. It begins with the “ Story of tlie 
Bang-eater in the Bath ” {Calc., vol. i, pp. 692-4), 
called here the “ Story of al-Muharif , the Gambler 
(qammdr, pp. 1, 2). The name of the teller 
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Then there is a link in which the mother of Kan ma kan 
comes in time to save his life and sits down by him 
(p. 3 = Calc,, vol. i, p. 694). then tells the Story 

of the Sleeper and the Waker” (pp. 3-21). On the in- 
sertion of this story here compare Zotenberg’s 'Aid al-Din, 
pp. 19, 23, where the same insertion occurs in two MSS. 
of the Bibliotheque nationale. The story here given 
agrees, witli some verbal deviations, with that in Breslau, 
vol. iv, pp. 134-89, but the text there was certainly 
not set up from this MS. The Nights in the MS. 
are not numbered, and even the division into Nights is 
difierent in Breslan, Then follows the conclusion of the 
‘‘Story of Kan ma kkn”, etc. (pp. 21-70 = Calc., vol. i, 
pp. 695-716). It is a very difierent recension from that 
in Calc, and much fuller. The wazir’s name is 
and it contains the “ Story of ‘Amir and ‘Adhir and 
their children Jamil and Batina ” (compare Zotenberg, 
*Ald al-D'tn, p. 38). Then comes a series of stories about 
birds, beasts, etc., with a preface more extended than 
that in Calc., \'ol. i, p. 716, and hanging better together. 
That in Calc, seems a clumsy abbreviation. (1) The 
“ Story of the Peacock, the Duck, and the Gazelle ” 
(pp. 70-8; Chauvin, Bihl. ar., part ii, p. 154, 1); from it 
comes naturally (2) the “ Story of the Devotee and the 
Pigeons” (pp. 78-9; Calc,, vol. i, p. 726; Chauvin, 2); 

(3) the “ Story of the Devotee and the Shepherd ” 
(pp. 79-81; Chauvin, 3); then the link corresponding 
to Calc., vol. i, p. 730 (top), is rather longer — 

^ L— Jl— 

i I— 

(4) the “ Story of the Water-bird,” very much abbreviated 
(Chauvin, 5); (5) the “Story of the Wolf and Fox^' 
(extends to p. 85, but much shorter than in Calc,, 
pp. 732-47; Chauvin, 6); (6) the “Story of the Wild 
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Beasts ” (pp. 85~6 ; not in Gale, ; the following names 
are in it: (7) the “ Story of the Mouse 

and the Maize” (pp. 86-7; Calc., p. 747; Chauvin, 10); 
(8) the “ Stoi'y of the Crow and the Cat ” (pp, 87-8 \ 
Calc., p. 748 ; Chauvin, 4) ; (9) the '' Story of the Fox 
and the Crow” (pp. 88-92; Calc., p. 749; Chauvin, 11); 
(10) the ‘'Story of the Hedgehog and the Wood-pigeons” 
(p. 72; Calc., p. 755; Chauvin, 16); (11) the “Story 
of the Merchant and the two Sharpers ” (p. 93 ; Calc., 
p. 757; Chauvin, 17); (12) the “Story of the Sparrow” 
(p. 94 ; Calc., p. 758; Chauvin, 20). Calc. (p. 760) here 
begins the “ Story of ‘Ali ibn Bakkar ” in spite of 
Shahraman’s request that Shahrazad should continue 
the same kind of story \ jjb ^ 

MS. goes on with similar stories. (13) The “ Story of 

the Owl and the Weasel ” (p. 95) ; in it is (14) the 

“Story of the King and his Wa^ir”; (15) the “Story of 

the Crane and the Owl ” (p. 97) : (16) ^ 

(p. 100) ; (17) the “ Story of the King and what happened 
to him with his Son” (pp. 100-2); (18) “Anecdotes 
of Misers” (p. 102); (19) “Anecdotes about a certain 
; (20) the “ Story of King and his 

Wazir ar-Rahwan ” (pp. 109-end). (20) is parallel to 

Breslau, vol. xi, pp. 84-100. From Fleischer’s preface 
to that volume (p. 6), where he says that only one text 
lay before him, i.e. the so-called Tunisian, he cannot have 
noticed the existence of this part. The MS. breaks off 
abruptly on p. 114. 

From the above it will be evident with what freedom 
Habicht handled his materials. He arranged them to suit 
himself ; divided them into Nights ; supplied the necessairy 
links. On the othei* hand, it is to his credit that he made 
no attempt to emend his texts. He printed them exactly 
as they stood without considering grammar, sense, or style. 
In fact, his editing compares in this respect favourably 
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with that of Fleischer, and is indefinitely superior to that 
of the editors of all the other longer printed texts. 

For the sake of ease of reference and of clearness, I shall 
now go through Breslau, volume by volume, and give its 
sources as traced above. 

Breslau, vol. i. The whole is from MS. Vols. I a and 
I b ; 1 a is in H’s hand ; recension unknown. 

Breslau, vol. ii. The whole is from MS. Vol. II, in IN’s 
hand ; so-called Tunisian Recension. 

Breslau, vol. iii. Up to p. 102 from MS. Vol. II, as 
above ; pp. 102-1.3 from MS. Vol. II, copied by H from 
an unknown source; pp. 113-66 similarly copied by H 
from De Sacy’s MS., and therefore of Egyptian Recension; 
pp. 166-326 from MS. Vol. Ill of unknown recension ; 
pp, 326-67 from MS. Vol. IV in IN\s hand and of so- 
called Tunisian Recension ; pp. 367 to end from MS. Vol. V a, 
bought in Egypt and of unknown recension. 

Breslau, vol. iv. Up to p. 133 from MS. Vol. V a as 
above ; pp. 134-89 are from what must have been a sister 
MS. to MS. of Egyptian Recension II ; pp. 189-318 from 
MS. Vol. I a in IN's hand and so-called Tunisian Recension; 
pp. 318-65 from MS. Vol. VI in IN's hand and so-called 
Tunisian Rec(?Tision ; pp. 365 to end in H’s hand in De Sacy 
MS. a of Egyptian Recension. 

Breslau, vol. v. Up to p. 34 as at end of last volume ; 
pp. 34-264 from MS. Vol. VII in IN’s hand and of so-called 
Tunisian Recension ; pp. 264 to end from MS. Vol. IV in 
IN’s hand and of so-called Tunisian Recension. 

Breslau, vol. vi. Up to p. 179 as at end of last volume ; 
pp. 179-91 are from* an unknown source; pp. 191-343 
from MS. Vol. VIII of unknown hand and origin ; pp. 343 
to end ‘from MS. Vol. VI in IN’s hand and of so-called 
Tunisian Recension. 

Breslau, vol. vii. All is from De Sacy MS. c and of 
Egyptian Recension, except pp. 171-4 and 251-62 taken 
from other and unknown sources. 
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Breslau, vol. viii. Up to p. 1 84 taken from an unknown 
source ; pp. 184 to end from De Sacy MS.c and of Egyptian 
Recension, except pp. 225-9 from an unknown source and 
pp. 273-8 from Hadlqat aUafrdlj. 

Breslau, vol. ix. Here Fleischer enters ; up to p. 311 
from l)e Sacy MS. c as above ; pp. 311 to end from a Gotha 
MS. corrected by Bulaq I ; still Egyptian Recension. 

Breslau, vol. x. All from Gotha MS. as above. 

Breslau, vols. xi, xii. pp. 1-84 of vol. xi from Gotha MS. 
as above ; pp. 84 to end of vol. xii from MS. Vol. IX in 
IN's hand and of so-called Tunisian Recension. 

It may be convenient to have the manuscript volumes 
arranged accoi*ding to Library numbers. Library No. ii 1 = 
De Sacy MS. b ; ii 2 = De Sacy MS. c ; ii 3 = Egyptian 
Recension II ; ii 4 = Vol. V a ; ii 5 = Vol. VII ; ii G = 
Vol. IX ; ii 7 = Vol. VI ; ii 8 = Vol. la; ii 9 = Vol. II ; 
ii 10 = Vol. IV ; ii 11 = Vol. VIII ; ii 12 = Vol. Ill ; ii 13 = 
Vol. V b; ii 14 = De Sacy MS. a; ii 15 = al-Hayf (H’s copy); 
ii 16 = al-Hayf (Mikha il Sabbagh’s copy) ; ii 1 7 = Vol. I b. 

Habicht’s own arrangement of the volumes of his so-called 
Tunisian MS. appears to have been as follows: — His I = la 
above ; I b does not seem to have been reckoned or was 
lumped with la; II = II above ; III = V a and V b 
reckoned together {Breslau, vol, i, p. vi) ; IV = III above ; 
V = VII above ; VI = VI above ; VII = IV above ; VIII 
has been lost, may have been source for “ Story of Kihad 
and Shimas ” ; IX = VIII above ; X = IX above. Of these, 
Vols. I, II, and X are fragments of MSS. of the Nights; 
the rest are simply collections of stories. Also, of these, 
Vols. I, III, IV (probably), and IX never had any con- 
nection with Tunis, even through having been copied by 
a Tunisian. ‘ 

Finally, I take this opportunity publicly to thank 
Professor Carl Brockelmann for his great kindness in 
collating for me a part of Breslau with its original. 
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THE PAGAN RACES OF EAST SUMATRA 

By M. MOSZKOWSKI, M.I). 

fipHERE is a close affinity between the aboriginal tribes 
of Sumatra and the Sakais of Malakka, so well 
studied by a long series of English authors. From the 
long list of eminent works about these interesting peoples 
I can cite only a few of the most important. A complete 
bibliography is to be found in the standard work of Skeat 
and Blagden, The Pagan Racef< of the Malay Peninsula, 
which can be regarded as an encyclopaedia on this matter. 
The first researches were made by Anderson, Crawfurd, 
Newbold, Logan, then by Hale, Campbell, Clifford, Annen- 
dale and his companions Nelson and Robinson, and last, 
but not least, by Skeat and Blagden as described in their 
works. Besides, we can cite the Frenchmen Favre and 
Morgan, the Russian investigator Miclucho-Maclay, the 
eminent German linguist P. Schmidt from Vienna, and 
Professor Martin from Zurich, to whom we owe the sharp 
distinction between the Sakais and the Semangs, a negrito 
people. I omit the numerous papers of the Norwegian 
adventurer Vaughan Stevens, because his data are very 
doubtful and must be first re-examined. 

In comparison with these numerous papers about the 
aboriginal races of the Malay peninsula there are only 
very few and very compendious notices about the primi- 
tive tribes of Sumatra. The best known of them are 
the so-called Kubu in the Residencies of Palembang and 
Djambi 4n southern Sumatra. A number of incredible 
tales and fables propagated by the Malays and believed 
by the Europeans flourished about these peoples. They 
were said to have claws like tigers and feet like the apes, 
their bodies were said to be hairy all over, their forearms 
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were believed to be sharp like a knife, so that they could 
cut big trees with them. Such things are told amongst 
the Malays down to the present day, and I myself heard 
more than once tales of this kind. Probably the primitive 
human inhabitants of the wild forests were often con- 
founded with the big anthropoid, the orangutan, of whom, 
as we know, people say in the Malay country that he is 
a real human being, only clever enough not to speak. 
I was told,, for instance, that a Kubu when pursued by 
a Malay saves himself by climbing on the trees, and that 
he jumps from tree to tree like an ape. Lately a very 
good monograph about the Kubus has been published by 
Mr. B. Hagen, of Frankfurt, one of the best authorities on 
Malay anthropology. But notwithstanding the great value 
of this book, and without wishing to detract from this fine 
work, I claim nevertheless that the Kubus examined by 
Hagen were already partly domesticated and had thoroughly 
adopted the customs of the surrounding Malay peoplcvS. 
But combining the description given by Hagen with what we 
know from his precursors, we shall attain to a sufficiently 
clear picture of the life of the wild Kubus. Amongst 
these precursors of Hagen are to be cited Sturler, the 
discoverer of the Kubus, Olivier, Boers, A. L. van Kassel t 
in his celebrated Mitten -Sumatra-Expeditie, Valette, van 
Dongen, a very good monograph about really wild Kubus, 
and Winter-Bookmaker. The first investigator, who gives 
anthropological measures and who procured one skull and 
one skeleton, was an English naturalist, Forbes. His 
slight anthropological material has been augmented during 
the last year by Voltz, who measured seventeen, and Hagen,, 
who measured twenty-one individuals, men and women. 
Hagen was also happy enough to find three ' complete 
skeletons. The orang Kubu are still absolutely pagan,, 
and this paganism preserves them from the mixture with 
Malayan blood. It is true that the Idws of Islam forbid 
only the mhalliance of the women^ not of the men ; but 
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it seems that tlie Kiibii women are so dirty that even the 
Malays, who of course are not models of cleanliness, dare 
not marry them, and if they do so the children will surely 
become Malay, i.e. Moslems, and have the deepest contempt 
for their Kubu ancestors. From the other tribes who can 
be regarded as aboriginal many have been converted 
to Islam in the last few years, and have thereby lost 
much of their originality, for once converted they take 
the greatest pride in imitating the Malayan customs 
and in forming alliances with their representatives. To 
this group are to be added the orang Mamaq of Indra- 
giri, the orang Abung of the Residency of Lampong, etc. ; 
to the other group the well-known Battaks, who have 
a relatively very high culture of their own ; the Gayos, 
described in a splendid monograph by Snouck Hurgronje ; 
and the orang Ulu and Lubu, who have now thoroughly 
adopted the customs and the culture of their neighbours, 
the Mandeling, an Islamized Battak tribe. All these 
peoples are at the present time, with the exception of the 
Kubus, very little suited for the study of the character 
and the customs of the aboriginal population of Sumatra. 
So I think it must be regarded as a very happy chance 
that I discovered in the forests which cover the interior 
of the sultanat Siak on Sumatra’s east coast an aboriginal 
tribe in a relatively untouched state, the orang Sakai. 
These orang Sakai are already made known by two Dutch 
writers, van Rhijn van Alkemade and Hymans van Anrooij, 
in ] 884. But these two neither penetrated into the interior 
of their forests nor visited them in their settlements. The 
few ethnological data they give are for the most part founded 
on the reports of the Malays ; besides, obviously, the two 
Dutch authors had a certain knowledge about only the 
smaller part of this people, the so-called batin lima (the 
five tribes), whilst the greater part of them, the batin 
sSlapan (the eight tribes), were almost completely unknown 
to them. They did not even know the name of the single 
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tribes, and the official maps bought by me in the Batavian 
Topographical Institute give an absolutely false localization 
of their settlements. The names of the single tribes have 
first been given by me, and also the names of the different 
kampongs. The names of the batin lima (already given 
by my Dutch precursors) are borumban Minas, batin 
Belutu with the karnpong Kandis, batin Tingaran with 
the karnpong Pungatan on the right side of the Mandau, 
an affluent of the Siak, and batin Panasa witli the karnpong 
Ayer inabu and batin Beringin on the left side of the 
Mandau. The respective names of the tribes correspond 
to the names of the rivers on the borders of which they 
are established. But the batin lima have abandoned their 
kampongs and have gone into the territory of the batin 
selapan, at least the majority ; the cause is probably 
that the ground on the lower course of the river is less 
fertile than on its upper course, where the batin selapan 
have their settlements. The name of the batin selapan 
are batin Madjilelo, considered as a kind of 'primus inter 
pares, with the karnpong Pingger and Grosam besar, the 
batin borumban Pt^tani with the karnpong Ayer gumai, 
the batin sutan Bertoa with the karnpong Si-tupang, the 
batin Smunai, karnpong Paoh kayu mungkup, the batin 
Sinangar, karnpong Bansal, the batin Bertoa, karnpong 
Lubu. These six stay on the left side of the Mandau ; 
they take their names too from the corresponding rivers. 
On the right side are the settlements of the batin Singa 
m^radja karnpong Saiiisam and batin borumban sri Paoh, 
karnpong Paoh. Batin is the title of their chiefs, and for 
this reason they like to be called orang batin, Sakai being 
a great insult to them. The division into two big tribes, 
the batin selapan and batin lima, is, as I have suggested, 
perhaps an equivalent to the so-called phratries, found, for 
instance, in Australia. They are still Sakais on the border 
of the Rokan kiri, which countries have only in the last 
six years really been subject to the Dutch, but these 
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Sakais are converted to Islam and have almost completely 
changed into Malays. The Mandau Sakai are subjects of 
the Sultan of Siak. 

The Sultan, who unfortunately died last year, helped us 
in a very liberal manner by giving us boats and native 
companions as guides and servants. The alluvial plain 
of East Sumatra is all covered with almost inaccessible 
forests, to which entrance is made possible only by means 
of the numerous rivers and affluents, so the only means 
of conveyance is the boat. The first of the pagan tribes 
we met with were the orang Akit, whose village is called 
kampong Panasa, at the mouth of the Panasa River in the 
Mandau. All the houses of this village are built upon 
rafts of large trunks attached to the shore of the river 
by means of ratan cords. The walls of the houses are 
constructed of tree-bark, the roof covered with dry palm- 
leaves, especially the leaves of the kepau-palm, a kind 
of Livistouia. The hearth is of the ordinary Malay 
form, i.e. a simple (juadrangular wooden frame filled with 
earth and ashes. Three stones serve as supports for the 
cooking-pots. The furniture of the houses is of the most 
primitive kind — a few mats of pandanus leaves, some 
bottles made of the bottle gourd, some knives of different 
sizes, a chopper, some iron pots and plates, and fishing 
instruments. But none of these things are made by 
the Akits themselves ; all they use is of foreign origin 
and acquired by them from Chinese pedlars, who are 
to be found everywhere amongst the pagan tribes. An 
Akit culture of their own does not exist, even the clothes 
are Malayan work, whilst formerly they only wore girdles 
of tree-bark. The Akits were originally inhabitants of 
the sea-^joasts. Settlements of this people are to be 
found along the Bengkalis Straits. But these have 
completely adopted the customs of real Malays and 
must therefore be excluded from our consideration. 
Two Akit tribes have emigrated into the interior of 
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the country, the Panasa Akits and the Siak Akit on 
the upper course of the Siak near Pekan baru. The 
Panasa, from which this tribe has taken its name, is 
a small left-hand affluent of the Mandau. As it is far 
too narrow to carry rafts, the men who have their 
settlements higher up are forced to build their houses 
on the land. These huts are the most miserable human 
settlements one can imagine. They consist only of 
a platform on piles with an oblique roof, and are so 
low that not even one of the small-sized Akits can 
stand upright in them. They look more like hen-houses 
than anything else. Even the Veddas of Ceylon were 
better lodged. But in one of these miserable huts I 
found an instrument of the highest ethnological value : 
a wooden blowpipe with a wooden bayonet and a wooden 
visor attached to the top, a bamboo quiver of the same 
type as used by the orang Jakun of Malakka, with 
tube system for the darts and darts poisoned with ipuh. 
This ethnological resemblance between orang Jakun and 
Akits is in conformity with anthropological researches. 
I measured fourteen Akits of Panasa. Amongst these 
eight are of the same anthropological type as the orang 
Jakun, i.e. of very small size, between 148 and 153 cm., 
with smooth hair, and a brachy cephalic head index 
(with a slight tendency to mesaticephaly) varying from 
80 to 90. But more striking than these numbers is, 
I think, the general aspect of the people. Four of the 
Panasa men were taller and had wavy hair. I presume 
that these are the issue of alliances between Akit men 
and Sakai women. The settlements occupied now by 
the Panasa Akits were formerly inhabited by the batin 
Panasa, a Sakai tribe who, as 1 mentioned before, lei^t 
their settlements. It seems that some Akits, having 
a great lack of women, married Sakai wives who had 
remained in the old settlements of their tribe. So, at 
least, I was told by the Akits themselves. But two 
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of the persons examined were of absolutely different 
character. These two had, in my opinion, a striking 
resemblance to the Malakka-Semangs, but the hair assumed 
the woolly character only on the back of the head, whilst 
on the forehead it was more wavy. I think they are 
to be regarded as a Negrito-Akit mixture. The existence 
of a Negrito element was unknown till now, but I think 
there can be no longer any doubt about it. A few 
months later I visited the A kit settlement on the Siak 
and took the anthropological measures of twelve more 
individuals. Amongst these only three were of the 
typical Jakun type with smooth hair; one had his hair 
cut a la Malay, so that I could not recognize the character 
of it ; seven were of decidedly smaller size with wavj’' 
hair. The average of the cephalic index of this tribe 
shows a greater tendency to the mesaticephalic state than 
the average of the Panasa Akits, i.e. 88*2 to 84*4. One 
of the Siak Akits is noted in my diary as having 
nigger hair. The colour of his skin is noted as much 
darker than the othtjr, his size is 155 cm., his cephalic 
index 81*52. It is a pity that I had not the permission 
to measure the women. In these countries with their 
strictly matriarchal usages the women represent even 
more than in the West the conservative element. But 
I had no means of obtaining this permission. It is 
a general belief that he who possesses the measures of 
somebody is able to exercise all kinds of magic power 
over him. It often took me more time to persuade 
a man to give me the permission to measure than the 
measurement itself. But if I did not happen to procure 
a sufficient number of measurements of women, I console 
myself ^dth the reflection that good photographs have 
perhaps more value than long series of measurements. 

The Akits are not very fond of land cultivation ; they 
prefer to get their food by hunting and fishing. The few 
articles of luxury they have need of, such as clothes, axes, 
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knives, tobacco and betel, of which they are very fond, 
are obtained by them from the Chinese in exchange for 
the produce of their forests — ratan, caoutchouc, wax, and 
damar. They eat all kinds of animals — monkeys, bats, 
lizards, turtles, etc. To hunt monkeys they make use of 
the blowpipe ; other animals, especially their favourite 
food, the wild pig, are caught in traps. They are very 
clever lishermen. The method they find most convenient 
is the poisoning of the water with the well-known root of 
Derris elliptiaa called tuba. The root is sharply struck 
in the water and the white, milky sap poured out ; the 
fishes are stupefied by the poison, and come to the surface 
of the water, where they are caught with harpoons, or 
with ratan instruments called tangkul. Sometimes rods 
with ratan lines or nets are used. Another method in 
vogue amongst them consists of closing smaller rivers by 
palisades with very narrow intermodial spaces. In the 
middle of the palisade they build a platform and catch the 
fish there. Naturally, they use also the numerous kinds 
of fish-traj)s known all over the Archipelago. Perhaps 
the only method of their own is to close the river entirely 
with twigs planted in the ground, and to collect the fish 
which stick fast between them. They cat the fish even 
when they are more than half decayed. 

The only plant they cultivate is the tapioca plant 
(Manihot But even the cultivation of this 

plant is very irregular. Notwithstanding the strict orders 
of the Sultan of Siak, tlieir suzerain, they cannot be 
brought to cultivate rice. 

Their religious needs are very few. They have, it is 
true, certain animistic ideas, but even these are borrowed 
from the Malays. In Panasa I assisted at a charm cere- 
mony described in a paper of mine in the Globus. The 
resemblance to similar ceremonies described by Skeat is 
so striking that I can pass them over. The sorcerer 
bears the name of kSmentan (pawang in Malakka). 
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I do not think that the Antn language, known also to 
the Akits, contains elements of the old Akit or Sakai 
language which has obviously completely disappeared, as 
suggested by several authors. For the Antu cult being 
of Malay origin, can have preserved, perhaps, old Malay 
elements, but nothing else. As for musical instruments, 
I found only drums, jews’ harps, and a kind of viola called 
rehab. These rebab are known elsewhere too in the 
Archipelago, but those I found myself are of a special 
kind, the strings being made of pine-apple leaves, and the 
drum of half a cocoanut shell covered with the thorny skin 
of a fish called buntal {Ostracium cuhicum). 

The social institutions of the Akits are very simple, 
but the beginnings of matriarchal institutions are not to 
be overlooked. 

As the Sultan of Siak possesses a rubber plantation near 
Panasa, the Mandau has been cleaned down to this place. 
But from there, at least in the dry season, the river is only 
navigable for very small boats built out of a single big 
tree. Soon the river, becoming narrower and narrower, 
at last loses itself completely in the forest. The best 
paths in the Sumatran woods are the tracks of the 
elephants. Where such are not to be found the way 
must be cut with axes and choppers. Often the path lies 
for hours and hours over fallen trees. The coolies were 
really to be admired ; they walked with 50 kilo on their 
backs or on their heads quite easily over the narrow trunks 
where I and my friends stumbled at each step. But 
the biggest obstacles appeared when we approached the 
Sakai settlements. To protect their kampongs against 
the attacks of wild animals — ^pigs, tigers, and elephants — 
the Sakai have surrounded their settlements with big 
trees laid down crosswise. It was difficult to climb 
over these barricades, and when we came at last into 
the kampong all the inhabitants had run away, fearing 
the contact with a stranger. Outside one or two old 
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women had been left to receive us ; but one of our guides, 
the sergeant-major of Siak, was well known and welcomed 
by the people generally so shy, and he succeeded in every 
case in calling them back. The Sakais are mostly 
dolichocephalic, with a slight tendency to mesaticephaly. 
I measured about 183 men ; the head index varies from 
70 to 83. In the still more untouched kampongs of the 
left border of the Mandau the average index of the head 
is between 75 and 76 ; in the karnpong Paoh, whose 
inhabitants are in closer relation witli the Malay people, 
the average lies between 77 and 78. The hair is wavy and 
often very thick and long. The eyes lie deep, because the 
glabella and the arcus superciliares are very strongly 
developed ; the nose is broad and flat. The eyes are 
horizontal, dark brown to black, often half closed ; the 
mouth generally large, thin-lipped, with two characteristic 
oblique folds on either side. The lower lip is often thicker 
than the upper lip. A marked prognathism is quite general. 
The forehead is high and a little receding, the chin still 
more so, but often sharply pointed. The face is broad 
and somewhat square. A beard, as a rule, is non-existent. 
I remember having seen one in three cases, but it only 
consisted of a few hairs under the chin and the corners 
of the mouth. The average height of the Sakai is 
between 156 and 157 cm. ; they are, generally speaking, 
taller than the orang Akit, but there a great variability 
must be observed. The height varies between 144 and 
168 cm. It must be noted that I found this variability 
in almost the same degree in each of the eight tribes of 
the Sakais examined. The skin colour is rather variable, 
but more often lighter than the skin colour of the Malays 
with a slightly yellowish-green tone. The resemblance 
to the Veddas of Ceylon is very striking. I had tlie 
impression that the prognathism was somewhat stronger 
in the women than in the men. This relation appears 
very clearly in the two skulls I procured. Hagen and 
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Martin report a remarkable singularity of the Kubu and 
Senoi foot. I think the same singularity is to be found 
also in the Sakai foot. The foot is flat, the instep not 
very high, the outline quite straight. It is a foot which 
bears too heavy a weight. The big toe is separated from 
the second by a wide interval, the four exterior toes are 
somewhat bent over the inner edge. 

Skin diseases prevail, especially the so-called kurab, an 
itching and tormenting malady. Almost 80 to 90 per cent, 
of the Sakais sufier from this disease. In old times the 
Sakai of the Roken refused to acknowledge children as 
theirs who had not acquired kurab. They have no remedy 
at all either for this or for other maladies. When a man 
falls ill the sorcerer makes his hocus pocus, and then the 
patient is left to himself and recovers or dies. Besides 
the kurab they are tormented by a series of other skin 
diseases caused by their dirty habits. Of internal maladies 
smallpox is prevalent, then malaria and stones. As a rule 
the Sakai do not get very old ; I rarely saw persons over 
60 years. When a Sakai dies he is left for one day 
in his house, then come his relations, and the oldest 
men cut themselves across their heads and let drop a little 
blood over the corpse ; then a grave is dug and a roof 
erected over it. The interior of the grave is now mostly 
like the Malay graves, with a thick plank laid obliquely 
over the body. The wife and children of the dead must 
stay near the grave for three days by great fires, and in 
the case of the death of a chief seven days. They decorate 
the graves with simple geometrical patterns in black and 
white. I could not find out if these patterns have a special 
significance. Over the grave they hang plates with 
sacrificed for the antus, or put these sacrifices directly 
on the top of the grave. The sacrificial plates are called 
Isemar in these countries. Taking into account the 
strictly matriarchal institutions of the Sakais, to be 
discussed later on, they give to a dead woman one-third 
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of her property in the grave. I found in one grave, 
for instance, three plates, some knives and choppers, one 
dollar, copper bracelets and rings, a complete set for 
chewing betel, etc. ; whilst a man, who, as a rule, has 
no possessions at all, receives at the most one knife and 
a small copper-piece of money with him. No ceremonies 
exist at weddings. In former times the young man 
slept simply with the girl till he was caught by the 
parents, then he had to pay a trifle and the marriage 
was complete. Now it is the custom to ask the girl’s 
mother beforehand. I never met with polyandry or 
polygamy. Divorces are very frequent. I was told that 
no one woman has less than eight or ten husbands during 
her life. The woman can simply send away her husbands ; 
houses, children, and furniture remain in every case the 
property of the woman. The man too can go away, but if 
he did not build a house for his wife he is obliged to return 
the expenses incurred for him by the family of the woman. 
During the marriage men and women are as a rule faithful, 
but the men are very jealous, and beatings for this reason 
are very common. A strange custom is in vogue among 
some tribes of the Sakais, When a man seduces the wife 
of another, he must run away with her and hide himself 
in the woods for seven days. If the deceived husband 
catches him within this time the woman must take 
back the old husband and the seducer must pay a fine. 
In the same kampongs I find a custom that a young man, 
wishing to ally himself to a girl, must first catch her 
while running round a mound. The same custom is 
reported by Skeat from the Malakka Sakais. The 
greatest festival day for a Sakai community is the day 
where the incision is made to the youths of a kampong 
As to their religious feelings, they are not highly developed. 
I think they have no more than a very superficial animistic 
creed. I know that it is very difficult to get to know 
anything about the religious views of these primitive 
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peoples, especially reserved with regard to this point ; but 
I lived amongst them for several months, slept in their 
huts, and took part in their daily life, and besides the 
well-known antu ceremonies adopted from the Malays 
I never remarked the slightest religious interest, so I dare 
say the Sakais of Sumatra have none. Birth takes place 
with the assistance of a midwife. When the child is born 
the blood is pressed in the umbilical cord back to the 
mother, then the cord is tied with thread of tree-bark 
(tgrup) and cut off with a bamboo knife. The after-birth 
is thrown into the river or buried. A provisory name 
is given to the new-born by the mother, the definite one 
being given only when the child attains its third or fourth 
year. The next forty days the young mother is compelled 
to have a big fire at her back ; this, however, is not 
a typical Sakai custom, but quite general in the whole 
of the Archipelago. 

The original dwellings of the Sakais are the well-known 
leaf-screens found in all places of primitive culture. 
I think that in the beginning the screen had simply 
the purpose of protecting the fire, men finding a refuge 
under any tree or in the brushwood. In the dry season 
a screen put on the ground will do, but in lower 
regions, and especially during the rainy season, it is 
absolutely impossible to be on a level with the ground. 
It is my firm conviction that these are the primitive 
reasons for constructing platforms on piles. Naturally 
the construction on piles affords some other advantages 
besides, but these are surely secondary and account for 
their continuance even during the dry season. In the 
rainy time all the forest is under water for miles and 
miles, t walked once a fortnight or so up to my knees 
in water. 

The furniture of the houses is very poor. The floor is 
generally covered with mats of pandanus leaves ; the hearth 
is the common Malay hearth. Indeed, all the Sakais have 
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is borrowed from the Malays. They are utterly devoid of 
any culture of their own. Perhaps the only instrument of 
their own invention is a pointed stick, used to dig up yams 
and also as lances in former times, whilst now they use 
iron spears. Some of them understand how to shape these 
iron points. In one village I found also wooden fishing- 
hooks, and I have already spoken of the use of the 
bamboo knife. The lighting is done by damar-resin put 
into a rolled-up palm-leaf, which is fixed into a ratan- 
made stand. Then the usual Malay choppers and knives 
are to be found. Fire is made with flint and stone ; 
as tinder they use the soft pith of a still undetermined 
palm-tree called surnpitlama. They are very much afraid 
of using matches. They told me that formerly they 
made a fire by rubbing sticks, but none of them were 
still in possession of this art. Their cords are made 
mostly of the bark of the t6rup-tree (Artocarpus Blumii) 
and other trees of similar species. The same trees used 
to furnish them the material for their clothes. As axes 
they use the common Malay bliong. Lately they have 
begun to cultivate rice. Their teachers, of course, were 
the surrounding Malays. The rice is cultivated only 
in the dry way. But the Sakais do not care much 
about rice, and though they must plant it they mostly 
forget to harvest it, as they are only ordered by the 
Sultan to plant rice. Their favourite food is tapioca ; 
besides they plant some sugar-cane and a few spices. 
In some villages I also saw bananas and pine-apples, 
in two even cocoa-nuts and areca-palms. The latter 
are already a sign of fixed habitations, whilst as a rule 
the Sakais do not remain longer than two or three years 
in their settlement. The reasons of these ' frequent 
changes are the exhaustion of the land and accidental 
causes, like frequent death, maladies, and change of the 
water current. 

But all these village occupations do not show the true 
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character of the Sakais. They are, of course, a jungle 
people, and they only attain full vitality in the forest. 
And the forest gives its children all they need, game and 
fruit, bark for cords and cloth, ratan and caoutchouc for 
barter. The only men who trade with them are, as I said 
before, the Chinese. These are to be found even in the 
deepest forest, and, though they are good for teaching the 
natives to have wants which force them to work, on 
the other hand they have introduced all such criminal 
practices as lying, stealing, and cheating, unknown till 
then amongst these harmless savages. I am afraid that 
in a short time this idyllic life will have disappeared, and 
the brave, honest, trustworthy Sakais will have changed 
into cunning and fraudulent cowards, half-civilized beings 
of the type of the Malays. A very valued produce 
of the Sumatra forest is also the wax of the wild bees. 
The wild bees build their nests on the top of high 
isolated trees, which must be free from all kinds of 
epiphytes and creepers. The Sakais do little fishing, but 
are very clever hunters. Elephants are caught, but very 
rarely by them, by making pits near the drinking-places 
during the dry season. 1 was told that two of them, armed 
only with the lance, dare attack the tiger, but I have my 
doubts about this tale, for I never met with a tiger who 
would give anyone the chance of attacking him. Generally 
they prefer to catch this dangerous robber by means of 
traps like the common Malay trap, or by spring-traps of 
their own, similar to those known in the forests of the 
Malay Peninsula, and so well described by Skeat, Hale, 
and others. Birds and smaller animals, such as pheasants, 
jungle fowl, mouse-deer, porcupines, etc., are caught by 
snares. • But a real Sakai hunting is of the so-called umei, 
an animal living in holes on swampy ground, whose 
zoological position is between the porcupine and rat. This 
animal suffers often from bile-stone. This stone, called 
guliga,is said to have magic and medical powers. The Sakais 
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are, it is true, compelled to surrender all stones they find to 
the Sultan, but the Chinese would not be Chinese if they 
missed the opportunity of acquiring at a low price these 
precious stones from the ignorant wild men. The way to 
catch the umei is as follows: — One hole has, as a rule, 
several outlets ; the hunter closes all these outlets with 
the exception of two. Then he puts before one a net 
and into the other he sends a dog, which, except for 
a few fowls, is the only domesticated animal they have. 
But they must kill often more than a hundred animals 
before they find one suffering from the precious stone. 
The flesh of these unhappy animals is eaten, but is not very 
highly esteemed. Monkeys, of which the Malakka Sakais 
are so very fond, belong to the few animals not eaten by 
the Sumatra Sakais, probably because they have no means 
of catching them, the blowpipe, curiously enough, being 
absolutely unknown to them. 

Their artistic talents are very slight. However, they 
are pretty clever in carving, I tried to have pencil designs 
from them in my diary, but they were absolutely unable 
to make one. They know how to produce three colours 
only : white with chalk, black with charcoal, and yellow 
with the saffron-root. Of poetical works I was only able 
to collect three love-songs and one incantation, all four 
without rhymes, and quite different from the Malay 
pantuns, but naturally in the Malay dialect, their own 
dialect being absolutely lost. As for musical instruments, 
they have wooden jews’ harps, drums, and rebabs, like the 
Akits. I never saw any kind of flute, as the bamboo is 
almost completely wanting in their country. As I said 
before, there are Islamized Sakais on the border of the 
Rokan. But these Rokan Sakais are hopelessly Malayized, 
and not able to furnish special problems to the investigator — 
at least, not from the cultural point of view. 
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ON THE ANTIOITITY OF VEDIC CULTURE 

By HERMANN G. JACOBI 

TN a review of Professor Louis de la Vallee Poussin's 
book Le YMismSy p. 472 of this Journal, Mr. A. 
Berriedale Keith makes the following remark: ‘'He 
[Poussin] is inclined with Barth and Winternitz ^ not to 
reject as w^rong Jacobi’s great chronological argument: 
we think this is to be much too favourable to it. It 
cannot survive Whitney, Thibaut, and Oldenberg’s on- 
slaught.” As Mr. Keith probably does not stand alone 
in this opinion, may I be allowed to say a few words on 
this head ? 

If we knew for certain by direct evidence that Vedic 
culture was already in existence between 8000 and 
2000 B.C., nobody would doubt — (1) that the star which 
is called dhruva, “ the immovable,” denotes the polar 
star of those years, a Draconis ; (2) that the beginning 
of the year whose first month was Phalguna was marked 
by the winter solstice ; (3) that Krttikas (Pleiades) was 
counted the first Naksatra because it then coincided with 
the spring equinox. 

But if, on the contrary, we were quite sure that Vedic 
culture was not older than 1200 or 1500 B.c., we should 
have to admit — (1) that the Indians called a particular 
star immovable, dhruva, though nobody could be ignorant 
of the fact that it was altering its place very perceptibly 
with reference to the horizon; (2) that when the ancient 
Pndians made Phalguna the first month of the year 
because it coincided with spring, vasanta, they differed in 

^ Biihler ought not to be omitted ; see his important paper in Indian 
Antiquary, 1894, p. 246 fF. 
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the conception of the seasons from the Hindus of to-day, 
since the latter reckon the same period of the year a» 
winter, 4i^ra\ (3) that the ancient Indians reckoned 
Krttikas as the first Naksatra for no astronomical reason 
whatever, but either by mere chance, or else because 1500 
years before their time the Babylonians had done the 
same. We should have to be satisfied with these 
improbable explanations if the theory of the later origin 
of Vedic culture (say about 1500 or 1200 B.c.) were 
a fact beyond doubt. As long as this fact remains in 
suspense, either my arguments or these three subversive 
interpretations given to them by my opponents will appear 
plausible in accordance with the estimated age which 
critics assign to Vedic culture. When the new theory 
on the antiquity of the Veda was first discussed, I made 
this same statement to Mr. Tilak, who wished to enter 
upon a campaign against all opponents. I told him that 
the discussion would have no definite result unless 
excavations in ancient sites in India sliould bring forth 
unmistakable evidence of the enormous antiquity of Indian 
civilization. As yet such excavations, like those of 
Schliemann in Troja, have not been undertaken in India. 
But the required evidence has come from a (^uite 
unexpected quarter. The excavations in Asia Minor 
at Boghazkdi during the summer of 1907 have yielded 
results which give an entirely new aspect to the whole 
question of the antiquity of Indian civilization. 

Professor Hugo Winckler has as yet given only a 
preliminary notice of his results.^ But so long as the 
present state of health of the brilliant discoverer lasts, 
a full account will be necessarily delayed, and I shall 
therefore wait no longer before discussing the<i bearing 
of these discoveries in so far as they refer to India arid 
to the problem of the antiquity of its civilization. 

1 “ Vorliiufige Nachrichten fiber die Ausgrabungen in Boghaz>k6i im 
Sommer 1907,” in the Mitteilungen de,r De,uUcken Orientgeitelhchaft^ Nro. 35. 
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Among the documents found by Hugo Winckler there 
are treaties between Subbiluliuma, king of the Hittites, 
and Mattiuaza, king of Mitani (Northern Mesopotamia), of 
the time about 1400 B.c. In these treaties deities of 
both these nations are invoked. Among the Mitani gods 
Hugo Winckler found the following : — ^ 

ilani ?ni-i^-ra-as-si-il ilani uru-'i>t;-'/ia-a8-si-el 
(variant) a-r^^t-Tia-as-si-il 

ilu in-dar ilani r^a-,va-a[^-^i-m-a]n-na 
(variant) in-da-ra 7ia-,s[a]-a<-/'i-m-an-na 

The affixes amZ and anmi are not yet clear; they 
probably belong to the Hittite idiom. The word ilu is 
the Babylonian for “ god and ilani is the plural. 

Here, then, we have Mitra, Vanina, Indra, and the 
Nasatyas or Asvins. The plural ilani before Mitra and 
Varuna indicates, according to Professor Eduard Meyer’s 
plausible explanation, that both formed an aggregate, 
a pair ; for in the usual dvandva - compound Mitra - 
Varunau both words are in the dual, which is represented 
by the plural ilani, since the Babylonian language has 
no dual. 

'v/These five gods not only occur in the Bgveda, but they 
are grouped together here precisely as we find them 
grouped in the Veda. In my opinion this fact establishes 
the Vedic character and origin of these Mitani gods beyond 
reasonable doubt. It appears, therefore, quite clearly that 
in the fourteenth century B.c. and earlier the rulers of 
Northern Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. The tribes 
who brought the worship of these gods, probably from 
Eastern Iran, must* have adopted this worship in their 
original home about the sixteenth century. At that time, 
then, the Vedic civilization was already in its full perfection. 
This fact makes the late date of the Veda usually adopted 
impossible, and is distinctly in favour oi m}^ theory. 


^ Ibid., p. 51. 
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But there is one diflSculty which must be discussed. 
There is doubt as to the nationality of the kings of 
Mitani who worshipped the Vedic gods. According to 
Winckler (p. 37) the dynasty of those kings was as 
follows : — 

Sa-us-&-tar 

I 

Artatama 

I 

Sutarna I 

Tushratta Artatama II 

Mattivaza Sutarna II (Suttatarra) 

These names are certainly not Sanskrit, but look like 
Iranian names ; and similarly the names of two later 
kings of Kommagene, .who probably descended from the 
same vstock, Kundaspi (854 B.c.) and Kustaspi (748 B.C.). 

In two articles ^ Professor Eduard Meyer fully recognizes 
the Iranic character of these names, and at the same time 
he is of opinion that the Vedic gods were nat ive gods of 
the tribe from which the rulers of Mitani descended. He 
supposes, therefore, that that tribe was a member of the 
still undivided Aryan branch of the Indo-Germanic family, 
and that their gods were Aryan gods. For Mitra is not 
only an Indian, but also an Iranian god. Indra, the Vedic 
god, is also mentioned in the Avesta, but only as a demon ; 
and so is a Naonhaithya (= Nasatya). And Varuna is 
thought by Professor Meyer to be identical with Ahura- 
mazdA Furthermore, the form Nasatya of the inscription, 
instead of the Zend form Naonhaithya, would, in his 
opinion, prove that the inscription belongs to a time when, 
in the undivided Aryan language, s had not yet been 
changed into /i, as in the Iranian languages. According 

^ Sitzungaherichte der Kbnigl. Preuaaiachm Akademie der Wiaamachobftm^ 
1908, p. 14 ff. ; and in Zeitachrift fur vergleicheude Sprachf&rachung, 
vol. xlii, p. 24 ff. The latter article is a postscript to an article by the 
same author, written a year before : “ Die altesten datierten Zeugnisse 
der iranischen Sprache. ” 
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to Eduard Meyer the Aryan period, which is theoretically 
constructed by comparative philology, is now, for the first 
time, verified by documentary evidence. 

With reference to the antiquity of Vedic culture, let us 
now consider this theory that in the fifteenth century b.c. 
the Aryan branch of the Indo-Germanic family was as yet 
undivided. It is obvious that if this theory be true the 
Indians cannot have been settled in the Punjab in the 
fifteenth century B.c. as an independent people, as Eduard 
Meyer contended a year before Winckler s discoveries had 
been made known.^ But it would be unfair to take him 
now at his word ; however, the question which requires 
an answer is this : what length of time would be needed 
for the development implied in Meyers hypothesis with 
regard to the Aryan character of the Mitani gods. This 
development would pass through four stages — (1) the 
differentiation of the undivided Aryan branch into two 
different peoples, Indian and Iranian, and of the one 
Aryan language into two distinct languages, the Sanskrit 
and the Iranian ; (2) the conquest and settlement of at 
least a part of Western India by the Indians ; (3) the 
development of Vedic culture; and (4) the rise and 
perfection of Vedic poetry, of which the Rgveda would 
be the later and riper portion then extant. Now all 
these are slowly progressing racial changes and historical 
and social movements of great moment. And the time 
required for them cannot be estimated with anything like 
exactness even within the limits of one or two centuries. 
But this much may be said, that the process of develop- 
ment must have been a rapid one if completed within 
500 years. With this in mind, if we assume that the 
fifteenth* century B.c. be the starting-point for the differen- 
tiation of the Aryan branch into the Indians and the 
Iranians, we should be obliged to place the Rgveda as it 
now stands a considerable time after 1000 B.c. I venture 


^ Zeitachrift^ l.c., p. 2*2. 
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to think that few scholars who, without prejudice, 
consider the great religious, social, and historical changes 
which happened between the Rgveda and the rise of 
Buddhism, will be prepared to accept so late a date for 
the Rgveda. Therefore, since Eduard Meyer's theory 
leads to consequences inconsistent with the facts of Indian 
history, must we not reject his theory of the Aryan 
origin of the Mitani gods ? And must we not insist that 
it is highly improbable that the undivided Aryans should 
have worshipped six^ gods just as they appear in the 
Rgveda, while the Iranians retained only Mithra as a god 
and entirely changed the character of the remaining ones ? 

How, then, can it be explained that an Iranian tribe 
worshipped Vedic gods ^ I assume that the tribes in 
question (Kharri ?) came from the east of Iran. There, 
as we know from the Rgveda, Vedic culture once pre- 
vailed. And these tribes, being neighbours and perhaps 
subjects of Vedic tribes who had reached a higher level 
of civilization, adopted the Vedic gods, and thus brought 
the Vedic worship with them to their new homes in Meso- 
potamia, Probably the entrance into India was barred to 
them because at that time the Vedic people in Western 
India was at the height of its power, and accordingly they 
migrated towards the West. They were perhaps attracted 
by the riches of the ancient monarchies in the plains 
between the Euphrates and Tigris. I know this is but 
a guess, but it accounts for the facts better than any 
other I can imagine. 

In view of the facts I have adduced in this paper, 
I may perhaps think that my chronological argument 
will yet survive. 

^ For to the five gods of the kings of Mitani must be added tlie Sun-god 
SuriaS of the Kossseans (Kassi), who conquered Babylonia in 1760 b.c. 
See E. Meyer in ZeiUchrifi, l.c., p. 26. 
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A Note on the Bhabea Edict 

The Bhabra edict to the clergy is one of the most 
important of the Asoka inscriptions, because it mentions 
the Buddhist triad (Buddha, Dharnma, Saiiigha) and 
a number of canonical texts. It will therefore not be 
considered superfluous to draw attention to two slight 
corrections which suggest themselves to me, and enable 
me to improve the published reading of the first sentence 
of the inscription and the explanation of the fourth. 

1. After the fourth word of the first sentence Professor 
Kern read ahhivadeta nam and M. Senart abhivadema 
nam, which he subsequently (Tnd. Ant, vol. 20, p. 165 f.) 
changed to abhivddanarii. I have no doubt that the 
actual reading of the stone (see the estampage in the 
Jonrnal Adatique, ser. 8, vol. 9, p. 498) is abhivadptmiam, 
a regular Prakrit form of the gerund of abhivadeti ; 
compare in the Pallava inscriptions kdtunam and 'nidtiinam 
{Ep. Ind., yol. 1, p. 3), kdtWm and noMm (vol. 8, p. 144), 
and Professor PischeFs Grammatik dev PmkriUSprachen, 
§§ 584-6. As regards the third word of the inscription, 
I adhere to the earlier reading Magadhe. In the Ind. Ant, 
vol. 20, p. 166, M. Senart adopted Professor Kern s reading 
Magadharit. But the e of dhe is quite distinct, and what 
has been taken for an anusvdra is in reality a horizontal 
dash. The first line of the Bhabra edict would then run 
thus : — , 

P[i]yadas[i la]ja Magadhe saiiigharii abhivade[tu]naih 
aha ap[a]badhatam cha phAsuvihalataih chA 

The Magadha king Piyadasi, having saluted the clergy, 
hopes they are well and comfortable : literally, 
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pronounces {their) being in good health and being {in the 
enjoyment) of pleasant life.” 

2. In the third line M. Senart {Ind, Ant, vol. 20, 
p. 167) explained diseya as the first person singular of 
the potential of the Sanskrit root dis. The preceding 
instrumental hamiydye rather requires a passive form. 
I therefore follow Professor Kern {Ind. Ant, vol. 5, p. 257) 
in taking diseya as the third person singular of the 
potential of dissati (Sanskrit drUyate), and translate the 
fourth sentence of the inscription as follows : — 

But, Sirs, what would appear to me {to be referred to 
by the words of scripture) : ‘ Thus the true religion 
will be of long duration,’ that I feel bound to 
declare.” 

The late Professor Hardy has shown in this Journal 
for 1901, p. 314, that the words hevarh sadhamme chila- 
Ithi'ltilce hosati contain a quotation from the Buddhist 
scriptures. 

E. Hultzsch. 

Halle (Saale). 

April 17, 1909. 


A Note on the Rupnath Edict 

One of the knottiest points of Buddhist chronology is 
the explanation of the term vivdsa in Asoka’s Rupnath 
edict. In this Journal for 1908, p. 817, Dr. Fleet has 
enumerated eight different explanations of this word, which 
were suggested by various scholars before Mr. Thomas 
proposed still another.^ May I be permitted to state 
that I feel inclined to adopt the view of Profesoor Rhys 
Davids ^ and M. Boyer ^ ? My reasons for identifying 


^ Indian Antiqvary, vol. 37 (1908), pp. 21-3. 

^ Aivcient Goins and Measures of Ceylon (1877), pp. 57 tf. 
^ Jounud Asiatique, ser. 9, vol. 12 (1898), pp. 485 ff. 
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vivdaa with the Pali terms ahhinikkhamanam and 
pabbajjd are the following : — 

1. The use, in 1. 5 of the Rupnath edict, and in 1. 10 of 
the Sarnath edict, of the causative vivdsayati, which can 
hardly mean anything but “ to cause {people) to renounce 
the world ”, “ to convert {them to Buddhism) 

2. The parallel expressions pakama, pakamati, and 
pakata in the former edict, which are intelligible only if 
they are understood as synonyms of the Pali pabbajja, 
pahbajati, and pahhajita. 

At the end of the Rupnath edict I take vyutha as an 
equivalent of pakata in 11. 1 and 2, and refer it to Asoka 
hiiiiself. The instrumental vyuthena, which depends on 
sdvane kate, cannot possibly apply to Buddha, because the 
preceding text of the sdvana shows the latter to have 
been the edict of a king to his officers, who are addressed 
in the second person plural {lekhdpeta, 1. 4, and tupaka, 1. 5). 

In the words sata-vivdsd (Rupnath) and satd vivuthd 
(Sahasaram) I take sata in the sense of the Pali mahdsatta 
or bodhisatta, and translate the former by “after the 
renunciation of the {great) being”, and the latter by 
“ after the {great) being had renounced the world 

I subjoin my new version of the Rupnath edict : — 

(Line 1.) Devanampiya speaks as follows: — “More than 
two and a half years ^ {had passed) after I became a lay- 
hearer, but did not quite renounce the world. But more 
than six years {have elapsed) after I joined the clergy and 
quite renounced the world. 

(Line 2.) “ Those who at that time were {considered by 
me) the true gods of Jainbudvipa are now considered false 
(by Tree). , For this is the fruit of renunciation. And this 
is* not to be reached by might {alone). Even a lowly 
{person) may attain even the great heaven if he renounces 
the world. 

1 The syllable va seems to be an abbreviation for vamni. 

JBAS. 1909 . 
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(Line 3.) And for this object (this) edict is issued, 
(viz,) that both the lowly and the exalted shall renounce 
the world, and that even the frontier tribes shall know 
(it). This very renunciation shall be a rule of long 
duration.^ 

(Line 4.) '' For this matter will grow and grow, and it 

will grow greatly. It will grow at least to one and a half. 
And cause ye this matter to be engraved on mountains. 
It is to be caused to be engraved on (every) stone column 
(where) there is a stone column, elsewhere and here. 

(Line 5.) “ And on the strength of this document 
(people) are to be caused to renounce the world every- 
where, as far as your district (reaches)!' 

(This) edict is issued by (the king) who has renounced 
the world, 256 (years) after the renunciation of the (great) 
being (i.e. of the Bodhisattva or prospective Buddha). 

M. Senart has demonstrated^ that the period of more 
than two and a half years during which Asoka was only 
a lay-hearer fell between the beginning of the eighth 
and the end of the tenth years after his anointment. 
Consequently, the date of the Rupnath edict, which was 
issued more than six years after his renunciation (or after 
he “ set out for the samhodhi as the eighth edict 
expresses it), will be his seventeenth year. M. Senart 
has further shown® that his twelfth year corresponded 
to about B.c. 259. Consequently, the Rupnath edict would 
fall in about B.c. 254, and the renunciation of the (great) 
being ” in about b.c. 254 -f 256 = 510. 

E. Hultzsch. 

Halle (Saale). 

April 20, 1909. 

^ For paha[rd va\ . . hiti I restore pakame va pakiti. 

2 Ind, Ant., vol. 20, p. 231. 

Loc. cit., p. 242. 
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The Date of Kalidasa 

By reference to the description in the BaghuvaThsa 
of the military expedition of Raghu against the Huns 
the earliest and the lowest limits of the time during 
which Kalidasa flourished have been approximately fixed 
by many learned scholars. The accounts which we get 
of the movements of the Ephthalites render it highly 
improbable that Kalidasa could have flourished earlier 
than the fifth century of the Christian era. But it 
appears to me extremely doubtful whether the state of 
things disclosed by the poet in his description can justify 
us in placing him in the time of Ya^odharman. 

The main proposition of Dr. Hoernle (JRAS., 1909, 
pp. 89-144), that the 6akari-Vikramaditya, with whom 
the Malava era is associated in the popular tradition of 
India, is no other than Ya^odharman, has been, in my 
humble opinion, very ably propounded and established. 
My contention is only in respect of a corollary regarding 
the time of Kalidasa. 

Anticipating as it were the suggestion of Dr. Hoernle, 
I scrutinized some time ago very carefully the writings of 
Kalidasa to find out if there be any mention, by way of 
pun or otheTwise, of any persons or incidents of historical 
note. It is the result of this investigation that I publish 
now to show that Kalidasa could not be the court poet 
of Ya^odharman, and that the former must have preceded 
the latter. I shall set forth some historical facts first, 
and shall then show that we find them mentioned in the 
works of the poet. 

1. However extensive the conquests of Ya^odharman 
mjay ha>fe been, that he, born in the country of Maru 
(Malava), was known principally as the mighty king of 
Ujjayini, is amply proved by the very documents which 
have been adduced by Dr. Hoernle to make out his 
case. We learn also from his Mandasor inscription that 
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Ya^odharman, far from acknowledging the overlordship 
of the Imperial Guptas, most openly defied their authority. 

It must again be noted regarding the Imperial Guptas 
that during their prosperous times they had at Puspapura 
(no matter whether it is Pataliputra or not) a royal 
residence (F.GI., pp. 5, 6). From the information which 
we can gather from the Puranas, we can say that though 
they had now this town and now another for their capital, 
these Guptas were regarded in local consideration as the 
lords of Magadha. On reference to the list of countries 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, we can see that excepting 
the Magadha-desa all other countries are mentioned as 
annexed to his kingdom. Even though they were over- 
lords, the Imperial Guptas were Magadhesvaras 

Bearing these historical facts in mind, let us refer to 
stanzas 20-86 of the 6th canto of Raghuvamsd, In the 
assembly of the Rajas of all India, the “ Magadhe^vara 
is described in very clear and unmistakable words as the 
overlord in India (vi, 22). It is for this reason that 
Indumati approaches him first (vi, 20) ; and though she 
does not elect him as her husband, she bows down 
to him (vi, 25) to do the honour specially due to the 
overlord of the country. The name of the capital of 
this overlord is given as Puspapura (vi, 24), the very 
name which we meet with in the inscription just referred 
to. The mention of continual celebration of the Vedic 
sacrificial rites in the 23rd stanza is of much importance, 
for we know that the Imperial Guptas have repeatedly 
mentioned in all their records that they restored the Vedic 
rites of sacrifice which had been long in abeyance. 

I should also mention in this connection that though 
we do not find either in the Ramayatui or ill the old 
Puranas, that the Raja Dilipa celebrated any Asvamedha, 
yet this is a special subject for the delineation of the 
poet in the 3rd canto of the Raghuvarasa. It is also 
evident that the poet alluded to the lords of Magadha 
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of his time, for neither according to the Ramdyaiia, 
nor consistently with the poet’s own statement of the 
unrivalled supremacy of the Rajas of Kosala in the 
1st canto, could the lords of Magadha be described as 
overlords in India when Aja married Indumati. 

The Raja of Ujjayini is only third on the list (vi, 31), 
while Ahga-raja, belonging very likely to the Licchavi 
family, is second. Of the “ Samanta ” Rajas, no doubt 
the Raja of Ujjayini is described as the leader (vi, 38) ; 
but all the same he is but a ‘Sstar” before the moon 
(vi, 22). Could such description be pleasing to Ya^o- 
dharman, who declared himself superior to the Imperial 
Guptas ? Even if it be conceded that Kalidasa flourished 
in his time, it cannot be said that Kalidasa was the court 
poet of Ya^odharman. 

2. We get the name of ^^’i-Gupta as the first Raja 
of the Imperial Guptas. The first Raja of the kings of 
the Solar family has been described in the Raglmvamki 
by the Pranavas cimndasdm iva (i, 11). PraimvaJt, 

as is well known, is represented by one compound letter 
Om. The name of the first Raja of the Guptas is also 
required to be written by one compound letter SH, 

Clearer becomes the reference when we come across 
the words AsamudraksitfJdTbdin (i, 5). Those who 
became ksitlms (lords of the world) from the time of 
Samudra (i.e. Samudra Gupta) may be another meaning 
of the words. That a pun was intended by the poet is 
evident from the following fact : — Asamudrardjya, 
or a phrase similar to that, would be the usual 
expression according to grammar and idiom. This con- 
struction, namely, the lords of the hsfiti which is 
dsawAidVa, or extended to the seas, is rather round- 
about, though quite correct. We know that it was 
from the time of Samudra Gupta that the Gupta 
emperors assumed the title Maharajadhiraja, and thus 
we can discover the allusion easily. 
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We then notice the line Dilipa iti rajendur induh 
kslranidhav iva (i, 12). Like Indii (i.e. Candra or moon) 
from the hftranidhi (i.e. Samudra or sea), it suggests the 
name of Candra Gupta II, son of Samudra Gupta. 

The words kumdrajan'nia (hi, 16) and kuinaro 'pi 
Kumaravikramah (iii, 55), with reference to Raghu, 
son of Dilipa, point perhaps by way of pun to Kumara 
Gupta I, for he is also said to have derived his lustre 
from the sun (Vikramaditya), like a Bala-Candramah 
(iii, 22). The words a-kumdra-kathodghatam, etc. (iv, 20), 
are similar in meaning and almost in form with what we 
read in the 12th line of the Bhitari inscription (F.GI., p. 54). 
Again, the words &riyam Mahendranathasya jahdra 
seem to allude to the title Mahendraditya of Kumara 
Gupta I (iv, 43). 

Then again, with reference to the birth of Aja, it has 
been said that the queen of Raghu delivered (suHuve) 
a Kumara (son) who was Kumara-kalpa (like Kumara 
himself) (v, 36). The pun is quite complete here, for 
Kumara and Skaiida are the names of one god. 

If all that I have stated be not considered untenable, 
can it not also be supposed that the work Kumara^ 
samhhava was so entitled with a view to please or 
humour the Raja Kumara Gupta I ? There is a special 
reason for otfering this suggestion. It was believed in 
the olden days, as we learn from the works on rhetoric, 
that the composition of a Mahakavya had the effect 
of removing and avoiding diseases and calamities. If, 
however, during the composition of such a work any 
new disaster befell, the work might be considered to be 
inauspicious. We know that Kumara Gupta met with 
some reverses, and Skanda Gupta (then a Yu vat aja) had 
to restore the family glory. It is not unlikely that for 
some such reason the completion of the KnmdrasaTkbhava 
was abandoned, and some choice stanzas of that work 
(vii, 56-67), as might be fittingly introduced, were 
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inserted subsequently in the RaghuvarhSa (vii, 5-16). 
I need hardly mention that Kalidasa is the author of only 
the first seven cantos of the Kumarasambhava, 

Following thus in regular order the names of the 
Imperial Guptas, when we come upon the line Skandena 
saknad iva Devasendm (Raghuvarnsa, vii, 1), in the 
description of the happy union of Aja and Indumati, we 
are inclined to regard it as an allusion to Skanda Gupta. 

3. Let us suppose, just for the sake of a theory, that 
Kalidasa commenced his career as a poet when quite 
a young man during the last decade of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I (say, by about 445 a.d.), and died a few years 
after the death of Skanda Gupta. We may proceed then 
to test the possibility of it by the facts which we may 
gather from the works of the poet. 

I have already suggested a reason for the unfinished 
condition of the Kumidrasambhava, I consider next 
a point of some importance regarding the purpose which 
Kalidasa had in view when he commenced the composition 
of the Raghuvariisa. It has been stated in the intro- 
ductory portion of the poem that the poet would sing 
the unmixed glory of the heroes he undertook to describe 
(i, 2-9). But tlie subsequent development of the poem 
shows another state of things. From the 16th to 
the 19th canto the decline and fall of the Kosala 
Rajas has been depicted. Laksmi (the goddess of good 
luck) grew restless when a partition of the kingdom was 
effected: The pitiable condition of the empire as described 
by the goddess may be easily imagined to be the exact 
picture of what took place at the death of Skanda Gupta 
when the Huns became powerful (xvi, 1-22). 

Consfetently with the original purpose of the poet as 
declared in the beginning of the 1st canto, the poem 
perhaps ended with the 15th as the last canto where 
the career of the ideal hero Rama comes to an end. 
Cantos xvi to xix may have been added subsequently 
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to impart some wholesome advice to the unworthy 
successor or successors of the departed Maharaja, when 
a gloom was cast over the whole country. 

We know that after the death of Skanda Gupta one 
branch of the family commenced to reign in the eastern 
country, while another branch was exercising its influence 
over the tract lying between the Kalindi and the Narmada 
(F.GI., p. 89). The partition mentioned by the poet in 
the 16th canto refers very likely to such a state of 
things, for in the word ^yv/rojan'niataya of the Ist stanza 
the name of Pura Gupta seems to be suggested. 

4. We are not in possession of any definite information 
regarding the Pusyamitras who had to be subdued by 
Skanda Gupta when he was Yuvaraja. In view of the 
political condition of India in those days, it may be sup- 
posed that troubles came from or arose in Malava. It 
might be that when Skanda Gupta was Yuvaraja he had 
to stay for some time in Malava to (juell some disturbance. 
It is a supposition merely, but I seek to connect with it 
the stanza of the Meghadtda (pt. i, 47),^ wherein the 
cloud is asked to shed flowers and holy water on the 
head of Skanda while going to Das^apura from Ujjayini. 
SIcanda is there said to have been stationed by his father 
to subdue the enemies. 

5. I now examine the accounts of the military expedition 
of Raghu against the Huns. Whatever may be the true 
interpretation of the passage in the KatMsaritsdgara 
(T.KS., ii, 563 there is no doubt of the fact that 
during the early years of his reign Skanda Gupta had 
come in contact with the Huns before the latter con- 
quered Gandhara (F.GI., p. 56). Even if as a matter of 
fact Skanda Gupta did not make any such expedition as 
a digvijaya, a poet admiring him for his success in the 
conflict with the Pusyamitras and the Huns may invent 

1 The edition of G. R. Nandargikar is referred to. In other editions 
" this is the 44th stanza of the Purva>Megha. 
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a digvijaya for him. The only thing we have carefully to 
consider is whether the description of the poet is consistent 
with the state of things of the time of Ya^odharman. 

When, during the last days of the reign of Baladitya, 
Ya^odharman defeated Mihirakula, the Huns had their 
settlement in India proper, and the town of Sialkot was 
the capital of Mihirakula. But the Huns are described 
by Kalidasa as foreigners like the Persians, and Raghu’s 
soldiers had to proceed farther north {hmverlm dikbm), 
after having defeated the Persians, to meet the Huns in 
their own land (iv, 06-68). As Kambqjas were conquered 
next in the neighbourhood of the country possessed by the 
Huns (iv, 09), the Huns had not become by that time the 
lords of Gandhara. The Bhitari inscription proves clearly 
that even before the Huns acquired supremacy over 
Gandhara, Skanda Gupta had to fight against them. 

6. It remains to be seen whether Dignaga, the famous 
disciple of V asubandhu, could be a contemporary of 
Kalidasa, if for the literary career of Kalidasa, who 
produced so many works, a period of thirty-five years, 
from 445 to 480, be assigned. 

Without going into minor details in respect of dates, 
it may be asserted on the authority of Dr. Takakusu 
(JRAS., 1905, 38 fi'.) tliat Vasubandhu was very old when 
Skanda Gupta was the emperor of Northern India. This 
fact is alone sufficient to show that what Mallinatha 
writes in his commentary in the thirteenth century A.D. 
on the 14th stanza of the Meghaduta can be easily recon- 
ciled with the date set forth above. As Dr. Takakusu 
accepted wrongly the year 480 a.d. as the date of 
Skanda Gupta’s death, he set down 420-500 as the 
whole lifetime of V asubandhu. ^ asubandhu, who was 
very old when Skanda Gupta was reigning, and died 
only a shoit time after Baladitya had ascended the 
throne, cannot be supposed to have died twenty years., 
after 480 a.d. Conceding the date 480 to be the correct^ ^ 
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time when Skanda died, the date of Vasubandhu’s death 
cannot be later than 485. In that case Vasubandhu was 
40 years old in 445. The disciple of his, who was very 
intelligent, can be taken to be younger than him only 
by ten years or thereabout. Dignaga can be imagined to 
have been a grown-up man of some fame when Kalidasa 
composed his Meghaduta. 

Let me, however, consider carefully as to the exact date 
of Skanda Gupta’s death. When a loyal governor of the 
(luptas at Da^apura recorded the fact of some repairs 
having been done to a temple originally built during the 
time of Kumara Gupta I, he did not fail in his loyalty 
to mention the name of Kumara Gupta in 472 A.D. 
(F.GI., pp. 79-84). Could it be possible for such a loyal 
governor to omit the name of Skanda Gupta (even though 
the latter might have been reduced to insigniticance) if he 
were then alive ? Merely because no epigraphic record can 
be found of the successor of Skanda Gupta earlier than 
480, it cannot be held that Skanda Gupta lived till that 
date. It is difficult to believe that Skanda Gupta Vikrama- 
ditya was transformed into Pura Gupta Praka^aditya 
(JRAS., 1909, p. 129). 

The plate of Bandhuvarman just referred to discloses 
also the fact that many other Rajas became powerful since 
the time of Kumara Gupta I (F.GI., p. 83, 1. 20). What 
this means we can understand by reference to the then 
rising power of the Huns, and also with reference to 
F.GI., p. 89, which informs us that the tract of the country 
lying between the Kalindi and the Jarnna came under the 
rule of one who was in some way or other connected with 
the Gupta family. 

It is pretty certain that Skanda Gupta died without 
leaving any male issue. In that case he must have elected 
a son of his brother (as was, and is still, customary in 
India) as his successor, and made him a crown prince. 
Possibly Pura Gupta, taking advantage of the situation. 
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himself became the king. It may also be possible that 
Pura Gupta and Baladitya commenced to rule the eastern 
countries simultaneously by splitting up the kingdom, as 
is expressed by Kalidasa by the words bhinno 'stadha 
vipraaasdra vamsah {RaghuvaTii^a, xvi, 3). 

Thus, as in 472 a.d. the duly elected successor of 
Skanda Gupta did not become supreme over Malava, the 
loyal governor of the Guptas at Dasapura had reasons not 
to mention the name of any overlord when the temple was 
repaired. 

Skanda Gupta then must have died some time between 
468 and 472 a.d. According to this calculation the date 
of Vasubandhu’s death must be fixed at about 480. 
Readjustment of these dates has become very necessary, 
and scholars like Dr. Fleet and Dr. Hoernle may be 
requested to undertake the task. 

7. I must mention another fact before I conclude. 
Kalidasa does not appear to have been the court poet of 
any Raja at all. He must have earned a good deal by 
writing his works, and by being rewarded by the Imperial 
Guptas. He seemed to have lived principally at Ujjain, 
where he composed his drama Sakuntuld. He did not 
dedicate this drama to any Raja, but presented it for being 
enacted at the local festival of the god Mahakala. It may 
be that during his last days the poet became very closely 
associated with the Imperial Guptas. 

When the poet commenced to compose the Uaglmvarida 
he must have had the Imperial Guptas in view ; for, had 
his subject been only the ancestors of Rama, he would not 
have stated that his imagination was fired by hearing only 
the glorious deeds of the heroes, and not by reading them. 
Tad-gunuik karnam dgatya cdpaldya pracoditah is the 
line in the Introduction (i, 9). This also shows that the 
poet lived far away from the capital of the Guptas, though 
he was attached to the Rajas. 


B. C. Mazumdar. 
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The Root Gup and the Guptas 

In the latest number of the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society (ZDMG., Ixii, pp. 671-6) Dr. Bloch has 
revived the theory of Mr. Cakravarti (see this Society's 
Journal for 1903, pp. 183-6 ; 1904, pp. 158-61) to the 
effect that the Raghuvamm belongs to the time of the 
Guptas, and also Dr. Grierson’s suggestion (id., 1903, 
p. 363) of a punning reference in the poem to their name. 
He cites the verse IV, 20 — 





and urges that the combination of the words with 
and in meant to imply a comparison of the 

Gupta family with that of Raghu, the Iksvaku. 

As Dr. Bloch remarks, there is nothing specially 
noticeable in the mention of sugar-cane plantations near 
to rice-helds (cf. Hamtrarita, ed. Bombay, 1892, p. 104, 
11. 10 and 13) ; nor should I see any reason for thinking 
of the Iksvakus were it not for the fact (to which 
Dr. Bloch has not drawn attention) that the second line 
begins with This does indeed render it possible 

that Kalidasa may have meant the sloka to ring with the 
name Iksvaku ; and what wonder, considering that it is 
the family of Iksvaku that he is celebrating ? I seem to 
remember having met elsewhere with native etymologies 
of the name. 

I must, however, demur to the supposition that any 
reference to the Guptas is contained in the syllables 
and I may urge the following reasons : — 

1. The root in the sense of “ protecting ” or 
governing ” is far from infrequent in all periods of 
Sanskrit literature, beginning with the Rg-Veda (TTH 
jfti! ^rf^RHST). See Bohtlingk & Roth’s lexicon 8,vv, 
and It is often found side by side with 
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2. Forms from the root are quite common in Kalidasa’s 
works. I may cite — 

Kumanisambliava : — 

II, 52. iftTTTt fTt5*n«rt. 

[VI, 38. WTft •] 

VII, 50. 

Raghuvarma : — 

1 , 21 . • 

55. 71^ WT . 

II, 3. Epiw • 

4. n 

ff iwft: n 

14. ^ ’ftufv ^rriTn^ • 

VikramorvdAl : — 

V, V. 1. ^T!7iPTJT%?i ^ WTR. 

Mdlavikdgnimitra (Bombay Sanskrit Series) : — 
p. 153. • 

p. 162 (Act^V, V. 20). 

-if ^TlfT snftrfiit » 

The word TTtH is also employed by Bhavabhuti m the 
Mahdvvracarita, Act II, v. 7 ; III, v. 3.5 , V, v. 30 , and 
UtUirardmacarita, Act VII, v. 13. 

3. It is not likely that anyone will seek a reference to 
the Guptas in all the paasages from Kalidasa. But we 
may point out that in at least two of them such an 
allusion, if it really existed, would be contumelious, and 
would therefore imply that the author belonged to 
a .power 'opposed to the Guptas , these are 

Kurrw/ram/tfibhava, VI, 38, Tpinift > 

Raghuvam^, II, 4, etc. ; 

the latter of which would suggest a contempt for a king 
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who was not but Candragupta, Kumaragupta, 

Samudragupta, Skandagupta, etc. 

With these two passages we must associate one of the 
two in which an allusion to the Guptas has actually been 
recognized, namely — 

Raghuvamm, I, 21, 

concerning which I may also point out, (a) that a similar 
expression occurs in the Satapatha-Brahmaim, III, 6, 2, 9 
{h) that the appropriateness of the 
expression has been made quite clear by Mallinatha in 
his explanation of the passage, where he points out that 
the king (in accordance with the precepts of Nlti) guarded 
his person and cf. the passage II, 4), 

without fear, as being the chief vehicle (iTTW) for 
attaining the three objects, dharma, artha, and kdiiia. 
The whole description, of which the verse forms a part, 
refers to the lessons of the Nitisdstra. 

I now return for a moment to the passage IV, 20, cited 
by Dr. Bloch. Here Kalidasa has been finding in all the 
features of the autumn season a bearing upon his hero s 
praise. Coming to the sugar-cane fields and rice-fields, he 
mys that “ the women guarding the rice-fields, as they 
sat in the shade of the sugar-canes [which they could do 
if the canes grew thickly, as is implied by the form IfTO; 
see Mallinatha’s note and reference to Panini, II, 4, 22, 
where the word is quoted by the Kdsikd\ sang 

the well-merited glory of him their protector, beginning 
with his boyhood [or ‘ together with their boys ' The 
appropriateness of the word here lies in the fact 

that it was the monarch's protection which really rendered 
the rice and sugar crops safe (a common idea fn Indium 
rustic folk-song), and in the assonance with the word 
iftWt* I can find no room for an allusion to the Guptas, 

^ This second rendering is the more probable in view of the above-cited 
passage from the Bamdyana (II, 6, 15). 
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which must in any case have been difficult to effect owing 
to the passive form of the name. And this brings me 
to what I cannot but consider a reductio ad absurdum of 
the theory. In the Mandasor inscription of a.d. 473, 
which Mr. A. B. Keith has adduced above (pp. 433 sqq.) 
with reference to Dr. Hoernle’s article, there occurs this 
passage : — 

nurafn II II 

wnnjTft ^ i 

^?r?rT II R8 » 

Here Vi^vavarmati is and his overlord is 

Kumara^ujj^a. 

F. W. Thomas. 


The Elephant Statues of Agra and Delhi 

Much has been written about these statues by Cunning- 
ham, Keene, and others. But apparently no notice has 
hitherto been taken of the statement of Jahangir to the 
effect that in the 11th year of his reign he had full- 
sized figures of the Rana of Chitor (Amr Singh) and his 
son Karan carved out of marble, and that he directed they 
should be taken to Agra and set up in the garden below 
the Darshan Jharoka (exhibition window). He does not 
say they were mounted statues, unless the word tarhlb in 
the clause ba tarhlbi ki darand (Persian text, p. 162) 
means this. But even if not originally mounted statues, 
may the^ not afterwards have been set up on Akbar s 
stone elephants, or on the Gwalior elephant ? The earliest 
mention of elephant statues is in the Ayin Akbari, where 
we are told (Persian text, ii, 441) that ‘‘ At the Western 
Gate are two elephants of stone with their mahouts 
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(pilbdndn) graven with exquisite skill ”, In Colonel 
Jarrett’s translation, ii, 180, the word western ” is 
rendered “ eastern ”, and Cunningham, who translates the 
word in the same way, remarks in consequence that the 
elephants were set up in front of the river gate, saying, 
The emtcrn gate of the Fort of Agra is the river gate.” 
Upon this Mr. Keene remarks, By no possibility can the 
situation ascribed to them [by Abul-Fazl and Finch] be 
understood as in front of the river gate.” But General 
Cunningham’s remark and Mr. Keene’s difficulty seem to 
be negatived by the fact tliat the word translated “eastern” 
is hdhhtar. Now, Colonel Jarrett, in a note at p. 278 of 
vol. ii of his translation, tells us that although the terms 
khdwar and hdkhtar are often misapplied, Abul-Fazl 
invariably uses bdkhtar for west and khdwar for east. 
This will be seen to be correct from the original of p. 278 
(ii, 513, of Persian text), where Agra is described as 
being kkdwarrm from Delhi (i.e. east of it). Similarly, 
it will be found that in the description of the boundaries 
of Tirah and Ktich Bihar at pp. 512 and 71b of vol. iii 
of the Akharwima, the word hdkhtar is used to mean 
west. It must, then, have been through inadvertence 
that the accomplished translator has rendered hd kh tar at 
p. 180, I.C., as “eastern”. In the same passage the word 
which has been rendered “ riders ” by Cunningham and 
Jarrett is pUhandUy literally, elephant-drivers, and this 
must, I think, mean mahouts and not rajahs. If, then, 
Bernier saw two rajahs on the elephants, it seems probable 
that there were four figures in all. And this is what 
Mr. Keene tells us in his Delhi Guide, App. A, for he says 
the “ resolute riders are to be found in the verandah of 
the Museum, and two other mutilated torsos are* by them 
and are supposed to have represented the mahouts ”, 
Two of the four, then, may possibly be the statues of the 
Bana and his son mentioned by Jahangir. The difficulty, 
however, and it is a serious one, is that Jahangir speaks 
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of the statues being of marble, whereas those now at Delhi 
appear to be of red sandstone. 

As pointed out by Cunningham, neither Hawkins nor 
Finch say anything about elephants, and Finch’s description 
of the position of the figures as being over the gate seems 
to negative the idea that there were elephants, for stone 
elephants would be too heavy for such a position. Of 
course, the figures that Finch saw could not have been 
Jahangir’s statues, for Finch was in Agra in 1611, and 
Jahangir’s statues were not sent there till at least August, 
1616. Jahangir’s statues may have been the figures 
mentioned in Purchas’s note, which was probably made 
about 1625, but Purchas never was in India, and his note 
is too incorrect to be relied upon. 

The Catalogue of the Delhi Museum contains in 
Appendix I an article on the elephant statues by 
Mr. Froude Tucker, the Curator. It states that ''the 
theories which derive them [the elephant statues] from 
Gwalior, and again from Agra Fort, can easily be 
proved without foundation”. This does not seem to be 
quite accurately expressed, for apparently it was only one 
elephant that was supposed to have been brought from 
Gwalior. Nor was anything said in the inscription on 
the statues which used to stand in the Queen’s Gardens, 
Dehli, about the statues once having been at Agra. The 
inscription, which may be read in East wick’s Handbook 
for Bengal, etc., p. 322, only spoke ofc one elephant, and 
said that it had been removed from Gwalior to Shah 
Jahan’s new palace, i.e. in Shahjahanabad or New Delhi, 
in 1645. This inscription was put up in 1866, and one 
would like to think that there was some authority 
for the statements made in it. If the Queens Garden 
elephant was not the Gwalior elephant, what has become 
of the latter ? It does not seem to be at Gwalior now, 
and that there was a stone-elephant at Gwalior we know 
from Babar and Finch. Babar in his Memoirs, p. 383 of 
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Erskine, says on the outside of this gate [at Gwalior 
Fort] is the figure of an elephant”, and he adds the 
interesting circumstance that it had two elephant-drivers 
(Jilbdndn). This elephant was also seen by Finch in 
March, 1610. He says in his description of Gwalior, 
“At the top of all is another strong gate, at which is 
a curious colossal figure of an elephant in stone.” 

I regret to say that I have not seen the Annual 
Eeport of the Archajological Survey for 1905-6, but 
perhaps this is not of material consequence, as Mr. Tucker 
states that his note contains the essential facts of the case. 

H. Beveridge. 


The Inscriptions in the ]^usuau Bagh at 
Allahabad 

During my recent residence at Allahabad my attention 
was drawn to the interesting article on Sultan Khusrau 
by Mr. Beveridge, which appeared in the Society’s 
Journal for July, 1907, and I took the opportunity of 
comparing my transcripts of the inscriptions on the 
three tombs in the Khusrau Bagh with the copies 
supplied to Mr. Beveridge. In the case of the most 
westerly tomb, that of Shah Begam, the inscriptions 
consist only of the two quatrains given by Mr. Beveridge. 
They are both perfectly clear and distinct and correspond 
with Mr. Beveridge’s version, except that in the second 
quatrain “ the moon’s mirror,” should be read 

instead of sun’s mirror.” 

The long inscription of twelve baits in Khusrau’s own 
tomb is also well-preserved and quite clear and legible. 
The words sit the beginning of the fourth 

bait have become completely obliterated, but with this 
exception the inscription is perfect. The only actual 
mistakes made by Mr. Burn’s copyist are in the third 
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line, the first half of which should read 

; in the fifth line, where should he 
read for ; and in the last line, where the first 

word should be There are, however, some minor 

peculiarities which tend to show that an Indian copyist 
introduced his own individuality into the copy, e.g., 
for lyUjoc, the reading of the inscription, 
and for in the first chronogram. 

The inscriptions in the third building are unfortunately 
in a very imperfect and incomplete state. 

There are practically four inscriptions, a small one over 
the southern door giving the chronogram 1034 Hijri, 
while inside the square building two lines of inscriptions 
run completely round the four sides, the upper row being 
about 20 feet and the lower row about 9 feet from the 
floor of the building. The upper row consisted of a single 
poem in the Hazaj metre (catalectic and with the zihafs 
known as kharb and kaff), with J as its rhyming letter, 
containing originally sixteen lines, ten of which are wholly 
or partially preserved. 

The lower row comprises two distinct poems, the first 
of which is in the Ramal metre and has ^ as its rhyming 
letter, while the second is in the ordinary catalectic Hazaj 
and its rhyming letter is \. The first poem originally 
contained eight lines, two of which exist complete, while 
two others lack the first half and part of the second half. 
The second poem is even more defaced, as only one line 
out of the original ten lines is preserved in entirety, and 
there are only three other lines of which as much as 
half still remains. 

Mr. Burn^s copyist has made a most extraordinary and 
inaccurate mixture of six and a half lines taken from 
various parts of the first two of these poems, ignoring 
the legible portion of the third entirely. 
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Fortunately I have found it possible to trace the second 
poem, which is a ghazal of the Persian poet IQiaqani 
and will be found at p. 1139 of the Lucknow edition 
of his Kulliydt The complete ghazal, according to the 
Lucknow text, runs as follows: — 






U_i J 






I 




j) iS J 

J \j^ Li# 

' ' f — ^ j’f c^./^ cJ ^ ^ A4J^ 

^^^s5*^U»J^^r>-L-*^bj4)Ui A^^ ujikl 


^ AjJ ^ ^ j jL^ ^ 

^ ,i« — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J^bwuyj L« ^ A3 l:> 


The sixth and seventh of these lines are still perfect, 
though the second half of the sixth reads jar U 

Ljjj.^yjb, “we carry away only a shroud from the 
world.” The fourth line has only missing 

at the end. Apparently the fifth line in the Lucknow 
edition was the line which was omitted. The second 
half of the sixth line, which Beale wrongly took to be 
the first line of the verses, is no longer visible. It is 
noteworthy that this poem and that above it, and also 
the inscription in Khusrau’s tomb, all begin in the middle 
of the western side of the building, i.e. on the side looking 
towards Mecca. 

The only line completely preserved out of the thjrd 
poem is the fourth — 
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'^What can one know of the state of the rosy-bodied 
neath the soil, only the lily if it became vocal could 
describe their state/’ 

I am not devoid of hope that it may be possible to 
trace the two remaining poems in this cenotaph in the 
collected works of some standard poet, as it is evident 
that they are not the production of poetasters of the 
type responsible for ordinary memorial verses. 

The misra' ^ in the 

upper row, which Mr. Burn’s copyist has represented as 
being the first half of a line, is in reality the second 
half, containing the rhyming letter. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Beveridge found himself 
unable to translate the first line of the chronogram over 
the door of this tomb. The copy supplied to him 
apparently ran — 

jlij uXlU Jy 

The correct reading is ‘"on it,” for and 
always,” for the meaningless The meaning 

consequently is On it (i.e. the tomb) the angels of 
mercy are ever pouring light”, the metre being a common 
variety of the Mujtass. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


The Metres of the Jaunpur Persian Inscriptions 

The indispensable nature of a knowledge of the common 
metres employed by Persian poets is well known to all 
who have ever read any Persian poetry, and to the 
decipherer of more or less imperfect inscriptions in 
Persian Verse such a knowledge is, naturally, quite as 
necessary. It is astonishing, therefore, to find in a volume 
issued with the imprimatur of the Archaeological Survey of 
India a series of the most elementary blunders in Persian 
prosody. 




In the volume on the Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur 
all the chief Persian inscriptions found at Jaunpur have 
been incorporated in the text, and in most cases the metre 
is specifically mentioned. I have noted the following 
errors : — 

1. In one of the bridge inscriptions the chronogram 

is said to be in the Mujtass metre, whereas it is really 
a common variety of the Hazaj, generally used in rubais. 

2. The rubai inscription on the mosque of Hakim 
Sultan Muhammad is said to be in the Mujtass metre. 

3. The inscription over the door of Shah Kabir’s 
mosque, giving the chronogram 

is again described as being in the Mujtass metre, the 
metre really being catalectic Ramal. 

4. The chronogram over the door of Zahid Khan’s 

y 

mosque, o/ is noted as being Ramal 

instead of catalectic trimeter Hazaj. 

5. The inscription over the door of the Zafarabad 

shrine, beginning is given as 

being Ramal instead of the variety of the Hazaj just 
noted. 

6. The inscription on the pulpit in Babar’s mosque 

at Ayodhya, beginning is said to 

be in the Ramal metre, although really in an exceedingly 
common form of the Mutaqarib. 

7. The inscription over the door of the same mosque, 

containing the following line mentioning the date, 930 
Hijri, of its construction — ^ 

^ Juoy ^ 

is described as being Ramal instead of the catalectic 
trimeter Hazaj. 

It seems difficult, in the face of elementary errors of 
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this type, to endorse the eulogium in the preface to the 
'^trained and varied scholarship” of the contributor of 
the letterpress, for which the Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey at the time was responsible. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


Ibrahim b. Adham 

In the new Catalogue of the Delhi Archaeological 
Museum, p. 12, there is the entry of an autotype of 
a picture in Colonel Hanna’s collection which is described 
as “ Angels ministering unto Christ ”, No. 21. This is 
a mistake, though a very natural one, of Colonel Hanna’s. 
The picture is really one of an alleged incident in the life 
of Leigh Hunt’s saint Ibrahim bin Adham. This is 
proved by the fact, pointed out to me by Colonel Hanna, 
that at the bottom of the picture there are the words 
Ibrahim (bin) Adham in Persian. The story to which the 
picture refers is told in the Siyaru-l-Aqtab of Allah 
Diyah; which work is described in Rieu’s Catalogue, I, 
p. 3586. It occurs at p. 38 of Newal Kishore’s edition 
of the book. The statement there given is that after 
resigning his kingdom Ibrahim came in the course of his 
travels to the bank of the Tigris. There he found 
a dervish to whom an angel used to bring every evening 
a plate of food. To Ibrahim, as he sat beside him, ten 
plates were brought. The dervish was envious, and said : 

0 God, I have established myself on this spot for many 
years, and there never has been brought to me more than 
one plate. This my guest has lately become a faquir, and 
to him iien dishes have been brought. What has he done 
£hat he should be brought so many ? ” A voice replied : 
** You were a poor man, and had much difficulty in getting 
any food. What has been brought is ample for such a one 
as you. But this dear man (Ibrahim) flung away his 
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kingdom for love of me. What has been brought for him 
is a very small recompense.” 

The figure on the right hand of the picture is no doubt 
intended for the discontented dervish. 

H. Beveridge. 


Baudhayana ParibhasasITtra, Khaistda VII 

In the last ISloka of the description of the tree of sacrifice 
in the Baudhayana Sutra the MSS. read — 

pdkayajnd haviryajndh somayajnds ca te tray ah | 
sthitd mdlesu yajnenu pramddl te^u s%dati || 

Caland, in his interesting paper on the Sutra, ^ renders, 
“ Die Kochopfer, die Havisopfer imd das Somaopfer, diese 
drei stehen an den Wurzeln, bei diesen Opfern sitz der 
Unachtsame.” But in a note he adds, “ Das bedeutet ? 
. . . Hat man vielleicht prainaditesu zu lesen.” 

The doubt as to the reading of the passage seems quite 
unnecessary if we realize the exact force of pramddl and 
sidati and the point of tem, which Dr. Caland wishes to 
banish from the text. The vwse says in effect that the 
three sacrifices named are the miildni, or fundamental 
categories of sacrifices in general, as is the case, the 
pdLhayajndh representing the Grhya ritual, the haviryajndh 
and the somayajndh being the two great divisions of the 
Srauta ritual.^ It then goes on to say that “ he who is 
careless in regard to these sacrifices comes to ruin ”, or 
perhaps “ he who in sacrificing is careless with regard to 
these (sacrifices) ”, yajnem either agreeing with tem or 
being taken independently : the sense in either, case is 
practically the same ; te^nu is emphatic, and its disappearance 
would spoil the sense of the passage. The locative is of 


^ Ueber dan rituelle Sutra dea Baiidhayaua^ p. 35, n. 2. 
^ See e.^. Hillebrandfc, BitualUtteratury p. 41. 
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course idiomatic; cf. e.g. Rame pramadarri ma kar^^h 
(Rdufidyana, ii, 40, 4), or apramado bale kose (ibid., ed. Gorr., 
ii, 52, 6). So with the verb, e.g. trisv apramadyann etesu 
(Manu, ii, 232). 

The verse is interesting, as its language shows clearly 
its comparatively late origin.^ Pramadin in the sense of 
“ careless ” is not known to the early Yedic language, and 
similarly the use of aidati is only beginning to be found 
in the later parts of the Brahmanas, as e.g. pasavah sldanti 
(Satapatha Brdhmaim, xi, 2, 7, 32), which refers to cattle 
becoming thin ; the use of men does not seem to be found 
in the Brahmanas proper, and, like pramadin, the word is 
epic and Sastra in character. 

I may add that in ^rauta Swtra, xxvi, 7, abhipupura- 
yiset must be read for the not only unparalleled ^ but 
impossible abhipdrayiset, and again in the passage from 
the Orhya Swtra, ii, 2, cited by Caland (p. 31), it is not 
necessary to alter patanty amogJtds into patantv amoghds. 
The present expresses the result desired by the user of the 
spell. The spell effects what it is desired to effect ; by 
representing the desired as actual, it is felt that it is made 
actual. Nor is there any need to manufacture a particle 
veva, or to convert it into vdva. All the examples can 
be otherwise disposed of. In xvi, 31 ; 32 ; xix, 4, the 
expression is u veva, which is only graphic for u plus 
eoa, which properly gives v eva, as in tad v eva (^^atapatha 
BrdhmaTm, i, 6, 3, 16) or yad v eva (ibid., iv, 3, 3, 17), but 
in all the cases cited the syllable preceding n is a(A), and 
the irregular Sandhi is easily intelligible. In the last 
passage, xxi, 13, the MSS. read evam ha sma caiva (or 

1 Cf. Cal(j,nd, op. cit., p. 30. I do uot lay any stress on the evidence 
for •late date from the astronomical date of the Karmanta section (ibid., 
pp. 37 seq., citing Barth). To take Indian dates of the pre-Greek period 
seriously is waste of time. 

2 Caland, p. 44. There is, however, a parallel in Aitareya Aranyaka, 
V, 3, 3, where the MSS. and edd. read klrtayiset after a meaningless ca, 
but where I restore ciklrtayiset ; see my ed., p. 304. 
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dvaiva) pwrve 'bhih*amyant% and there is no good reason 
to deny caiva as possible.^ 

In ii, 15, the series of api is confusing.^ The passage 
reads : nagnyadheye gdrri knrvUa ghorardpam Hi ; 
kwrvitaivdpi tv eva na kurvitdpi hahvir api kurvUdnw 
^aitasya bhavet pnnyd proAamseti Kdtyah, The second 
last api cannot be yadyarthe as say Bhavasvamin and 
Kelavasvamin ; the solution of the problem is simple : 
api in api tv eva na knrvlta and api bahvir . . . kurvUa 
introduces a new sentence, giving an alternative : “ he 
may sacrifice (one cow), or he may not sacrifice (a cow at 
all), or he may sacrifice even {api) many cows,” the second 
api marking out bahvlh as contrasted with the solitary 
cow mentioned before, and being necessarily placed after 
that word, as api already stood before it in another sense.^ 
The use of aa in a quasi-adverbial sense ^ is not confined 
to the Satapatha Brdhmana or BandhayanaJ^ and the 
uses of iva illustrated by Caland (pp. 49, 51) are common 
in the Brahmana style,® 

The correct use of the tenses of the indicative ^ is 
certainly a mark of the true Brahmana character of the 
passages in which the tenses are so used. But it should 
be noted that these passages are shown not to be very 
early by the fact that the perfect, as in the Satapatha 
Brdhmaruiy occurs freely as a narrative tense,® and again 

^ In the Atharvan PrdyaAcitta Sutray i, 5, for the MSS. dtxiicainam 
I would read haivaiimniy and not vaiminam as Caland, VOJ., xviii, 199. 

^ Caland, p. 51. ^ Cf. Delbriick, AUiiuiische Syntax, pp. 626-7, 

* Caland, pp. 45-6. ® See my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 246. 

* Ibid., p. 165. Cf. also JRAS., 1^8, p. 1192. Very possibly Professor 
Jacobi’s version (JRAS., 1909, pp. 421-3) of arthamdtem in ParUiata 
Parvan, ii, 317, is correct, but the use of iva as practically eva is certain. 
A good example is Jaiminiya Brdhmaim, iii, 160, aa u trndann iva ( or evd) 
^nta/riksaifii Sir^vuabhyaydt, on which compare Hopkins’ note, JAOS., x.xvi, 
66, n. 1. 

’ Caland, p. 47. 

® See e.g. xx, 22, where the narrative tense is the perfect. For the 
criterion see references in my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 172 j JRAS., 1909, 
p. 150. 
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the date of the Brahmana passages proves nothing for the 
date of the Sutra passages.^ 

The text of xxi, 1, presents, if correct, a curious example 
of the interchange of an indicative and an indefinite 
optative: 8a yad a^ananarri kdmayeta tasyasito bhfitva 
dlk^ate yad vd labhate tasyal This is not impossible ^ 
but I incline to prefer the obvious correction Icdmayate, one 
palaeographically very easy. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


A Quotation from the Aitareya Aranyaka 

The Aitareya Aranyahi is so little noticed in the later 
literature — outside the philosophic Sutras and the com- 
mentaries on them — that it is worth while calling attention 
to a citation from it which is found in a very unexpected 
quarter, a book of the Kama^astra, Revanaradhya’s 
SmaratattvaprahdUkdy which is certainly a late work,^ 
This worthless treatise illustrates the third verse of 
Viranarajdhya’s PancaraUia by a long series of quotations, 
in part Upanisadic. Following citations from the BrJiad- 
aranyaka^ vi, 4, 20, and the Chdndogya, v, 7, 1 seq., comes 
a quotation from a Yajurveda Upanisad {athddiprajaiii 
mdtd purvardpam pitottarardparri prajd ^ saindhik 
prajaTianam samdhdnam)^ and then : Aitareyakopanimdi | 
athdtah Prajdpatisarrihitd jay a purvarupain patir uttara- 
Tdpam putra(fp ) ® savpdhih prajananam samdhdnam | 
This citation is not identified by Dr. R. Schmidt, no doubt 
for the same reason as has led Professor Geldner ® astray 

^ Cf. JRAS., 1907, p. 410. Caland is inclined, I think, to overestimate 
the age of ^e Sutra ; see p. 11. 

4 Cf. JRAS., 1909, pp. 152 seq. 

’ See R. Schmidt’s ed. in VOJ., xviii, 261 seq. 

^ So we must read : not prajdsanuikih as Schmidt, p. 274. 

“ Schmidt reads jnaromrfdhih, but this is imp^ible, and is simply an 
instance of the usual carelessness of MSS. in omitting Visarga. 

• See my note, JRAS., 1908, p. 366, n. 3. 
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with regard to another similar citation fr6m the Aitareya 
Upanisad, viz. that the title Aitareya Upani^ad is 
frequently, and quite correctly — for the contents are 
Upanisadic — applied to both books ii and iii of the 
Aitareya ArariyaJca, and is not confined to Aranyaka, ii, 
4-6, the Upanisad par excellence. The reference is to 
Aitareya Aranyaka, iii, 1, 6, which is quite correctly 
cited. The parallel passage, Sdiikhayana Aranyalm, vii, 
16,^ is slightly more elaborate. 

It is somewhat curious, in view of the accuracy of most 
of the citations in the S^naratattvaprakdHikd, to find the 
authorship of ndputrasya loko astiti {Aitareya Brdhmanay 
vii, 13, 12; ^dnkJidyana Srauta Sutra, xv, 17) ascribed 
vaguely to the Yajus.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Balyo,” “ Valey,” = Valai 

In the Hakluyt Society’s edition of The Travels of 
Pedro Teixeira, on pp. 177-9, is a description by Teixeira 
of the Ceylon pearl fishery, in the course of which the 
writer says — 

“ They call the oyster[s] chipo. They may not open 
these until the day fixed by the officers of the camp, after 
the fishery is over. This is generally of two balyos, of 
eight working days each , , . When two halyos are not 
enough, they allow half a halyo more, or even a whole 
one. The fishermen or divers are regularly paid, and have 
also their own catch ; save that every day they must give 
one dive each to the owner of the boat, at his choice ; and 
at the end of each week, one whole day’s fishing.” 

In a footnote to the above I said : “ I cannot explain 
balyOy unless (as Mr. H. Beveridge suggests) it represents 

^ See my Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 310. 

2 Schmidt, p. 276, is misled into making the quotation stop at astt\ 
But it ends with iti, as in the original. 

* The Nardyarva Upanisad passage cited at p. 274 is 16, 5. 
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Sanskrit pdla, a turn of work.” However, I have recently 
come across a passage in the Batavia Dagh-Register for 
1663 that throws light on the word. Under date 
November 27 is a lengthy summary of a letter of 
November 10 from the Governor of Ceylon, Ryklof van 
Goens, and Council at Colombo, in the course of which 
(pp. 575-6) is given an account of the pearl fishery that 
took place off* Tutucorin in the previous March. From 
this I translate the following : — 

It is a custom with the owners of these boats that on 
the eighth day they take to themselves all the oysters that 
the divers then bring up. This they call valey, and they 
must leave them unopened on land until the fishery is 
done, in order to serve as a pledge of the Company’s 
justice. In other times they had indeed eight or nine 
valeys, but now not more than two, on account of which 
the divers, for their daily sustenance, are generally obliged 
to open the oysters at sea and sell them out of hand.” 

It is evident that the valey of the Dutch writer is 
identical with the halyo of Teixeira (who, writing in 
Spanish, would naturally substitute a h for a v and add 
a terminal o); while the origin of both forms seems to 
be Tamil valai, a net : in this case the small net used by 
the diver to bring up the oysters in. 

Donald Ferguson. 


A Folk -TALE Parallel 

The folk-tale of which Dr. Grierson gives various forms 
in the April number of the JRAS. (p. 449) is also found 
in. Sicily.* It forms the second half of the first story in 
Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Mdrchen, The tale is called 
‘‘ The Clever Daughter of the Peasant ”. A king who had 
lost his way has been hospitably entertained by a peasant 
family, and determines to make some acknowledgment. 
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The next day he took a 6ne roast fowl, a large cake, a keg 
of wine, and 12 tarl, called his running footman, and 
ordered him to carry these things to the peasant's house, 
with the assurance of his favour. The way was long, and 
the messenger soon became tired and hungry. At last he 
could no longer restrain his appetite, so he cut the fowl in 
two and devoured half of it. After a short time he became 
thirsty, and drank half of the wine. When he had gone 
a little further, he cast longing eyes on the cake, said to 
himself that it was undoubtedly good, and ate half of it. 
Then he thought that it was of no use to do things in an 
incomplete wa^^^, so, to equalize matters, he took 6 of the 
12 tari. When he arrived at the peasant's cottage he 
made over to him the half-fowl, the half-cake, the half- 
keg, and the half-dollar. The peasant and his family were 
much delighted at the honour which the king had done 
them, and entreated the messenger to express their thanks 
to him. But the daughter, who was not satisfied when she 
found that all the presents consisted of halves, told the 
messenger that she had a special message to send to the 
king, which he must deliver word for word. The messenger 
promised to do so, and she began : ‘‘ First you must say to 
the king, ‘He that sings in the night, alas ! why only half ?' — 
can you recollect that ? ” “ Oh yes 1 ” said the messenger. 

“ Then you must also say, ‘ The moon in the second quarter, 
alas ! why only half ? ’ — can you remember that also ? ” 

“ Certainly," answered the messenger. “ Next you must 
say to him, ‘ Fast above and fast below, alas ! why only 
half ? ' — I hope you will not forget that." “ Certainly not," 
said the messenger. Lastly, you will say to him, ‘ The 
year has twelve months ; alas ! why only six ? ' " The 
messenger promised to deliver the message cori-ectly and 
repeated it over to himself all the way home. But when 
he delivered it, the king at once saw what had taken place, 
and extracted from the messenger a full confession of his 
guilt. But he was so much pleased at the cleverness of 
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the peasant girl that he forgave the messenger and married 
the girl. 

I suppose that this story was brought into Sicily by the 
Arabs. 

C. H. Tawney. 


The Author of the Bhattikavya 

I fully appreciate the value of the remarks of Mr. Keith 
(JRAS., 1909, p. 435, n. 1), that the priority of Bhatti to 
Bharavi and Dandin is no evidence for identity of the 
author of the Bhattilcdvya with Vatsabhatti. I must also 
admit that the omission of the end of the Rdmdyaiui in 
the Kavya proves nothing, though I advanced it as a proof 
in my paper on the Bhattilcdvya. I have no hesitation in 
admitting the weak points of my argument. But I do not 
think that my statement that Vatsabhatti is identical 
with the author of the Bhattikavya ‘'is a most unfortunate 
suggestion 

It is gratifying to me that I have the support of such 
an eminent scholar as Mr. Keith in regard to the main 
points of my proposition. That the author of the Bhatti- 
lcdvya must have flourished before Bharavi and Dandin, 
that Dharasena I was the patron of the author, and that 
the Kavya cannot be attributed to Bhartrhari, were the 
principal points of my contention. 

In my paper on “The Date of Kalidasa” (see p. 731 
above), I have tried to show that Kalidasa flourished 
during the reigns of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta. 
In 1904, when I wrote my paper on the Bhattikavya^ 
I followed Dr. Hoernle in the matter of the date of 
Kalidasa^ But I have changed my opinion since. The 
suggestion of mine regarding the author of the Bhatti- 
kdvya is not affected by the date of Kalidasa. 

It is not unlikely that the poet of the Court of 
Dharasena I was the poet of the inscription of 473 A.D. 
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I referred (JBAS., 1904, p. 397) to the -Striking resemblance 
between stanzas 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the inscription and the 
description of ^arat in the second canto of Bhatti. To my 
thinking they agree to a great extent in style and language. 

I cannot pronounce my opinion so authoritatively as to 
make the point decisive, for I cannot pretend to claim any 
authority. I leave it to the learned scholars to decide. 
It cannot be denied that if Vatsabhatti were the author 
the work could be entitled BlutUilcdvya. I therefore fail 
to see how my suggestion can be considered as “ most 
unfortunate 

B. C. Mazumdar. 

Sambalpuk. 

May 20, 1909. 


Udbalika and Pranayakriya 

We are much indebted to Mr. Thomas for adducing from 
the Kautiliya -Arthai^astra (see p. 467 above) the term 
uchchhtdica, ‘ free from tolls and duties, octroi.’ In view 
of that, there can be no doubt that the word uhalihe in 
1. 4 of the Rummindei inscription (this Journal, 1908. 473) 
stands for ubbaliJce, and represents a Sanskrit udbalilcah 
with the meaning ‘ free from the bali \ And I may add 
that my own inclination was to take the word in that 
manner ; and that I was led to seek another explanation 
of it only in consequence of receiving an authoritative 
expression of opinion, corroborating that of Professor 
Biihler, that such a formation as udbalika could not be 
grammatically explained in such a sense. 

We cannot, however, follow Mr. Thomas in thinking 
that precision has been given to this term by Sir Charles 
Lyall’s proposal to find a connexion between it and the 
term ubari, ubdrl, which is now in use in certain parts. 
Information given in Baden-Powell’s Land-Systems of 
British Indiay 2. 155, 477, and under the account of the 
Jhansi District in the Imperial Gazetteer y 14. 141, shows 
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that the ubarl or uharl tenure is of modern origin, dating 
only from the Maratha period. It is one of the tenures of 
land granted in lieu of a definite annual sum of money ; 
namely, a tenure according to which, when the annual 
value of the land exceeds the intended sum of money, the 
excess is paid as revenue. And the derivation of the term 
is found in the Hindi uharml, ‘ to be in excess,’ and uharnd, 
‘ to cause to be in excess,’ which are to be traced back to 
the Sanskrit ud + vri. 

In ordinary literature, the word hali is found used in the 
sense of ' taxes ’ or ' tribute ’ in general. As a specific fiscal 
item, the hall is mentioned and defined in the Maria va- 
dharmasastra, 8. 807-8, and the commentaries thereon. 
Verse 808 says : — They say that a king who levies the 
hali sixth part, but fails to afford protection, takes upon 
himself the entire foulness of all (his) people.” And the 
commentaries on verse 807 exphain the hali as being 
dhany-adeh shashfho hhdyahf the sixth part of the grain, 
etc.” The Kautiliya-Arthasastra would seem to treat the 
b(di from two somewhat different points of view : (1) as 
a regular tax levied for religious pui’poses (lA, 1905. 47, 
116); and (2) as a special tax levied ostensibly ‘'to 
propitiate gods ”, but in reality to accumulate what is 
nowadays termed a war -chest (ibid.. 111). We shall 
understand that better when we have the text of the 
work in question : the abstract translation which Mr. R. 
Shamasastry has given us serves a very useful purpose; 
but in this case, as in otliers, we need also the text itself 
for definite ends. 

# * * * * 

In looking through Mr. Shamasastry ’s translation of the 
Kautiliya-Arthasastra in connexion with the term hali 
when I was dealing with the Rummindei inscription, 
I noted the explanation of another epigraph! c expression 
about which there has been a difficulty. 

In 11. 15—16 of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman 

50 
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(El, 8. 44) we are told that that king carried out a' certain 
public work, an improvement in strength and dimensions 
of the dam of the great lake Sudarsana: — apidayitva kara- 
vishti - pranayakriyabhih paura - j toapadaiii janam. The 
difficult term here is pranayakriya. Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji suggested (lA, 7, 262, n. 19) that it might denote 
“ a kind of tax like the modern pntidan ” : but he did not 
explain what he understood by the latter term, which 
means literally ' a gift made from love or affection \ 
‘Professor Kielhorn translated : — “ without oppressing the 
inhabitants of the towns and country by taxes, forced 
labour and acts of affection,*' and suggested that the “ acts 
of affection *’ {praiuiyakriya) might mean offerings or 
contributions which nominally are voluntary, but which 
people feel constrained to make to please somebody or for 
other reasons 

The word pramya has the meaning of ' request, 
solicitation ’, as well as ‘ affection *. And the term 
pramyakriyd, as used in the Junagadh inscription, is 
explained, in the direction indicated by Professor Kielhorn, 
by the Kautiliya-Arthasastra : see lA, 1905. 115 ff., where 
we are told that, for the collection of funds by special 
taxation in times of financial stress, the ancient kings of 
India had recourse to pranaya, ‘ begging,’ supplemented, 
if necessary, by coercion. 

The Indian system of pravayakriyd plainly answers, 
in fact, exactly to that of the benevolences ”, the forced 
loans or contributions, which our own kings used to levy. 

J. F. Fleet. 
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Etudes sur les Dialectes de l'Arabie M^ridionale, 
par le Comte de Landberq. Volume : DatInah. 
Premiere Partie, Textes et Traduction ; Deuxieme 
Partie, Cornmentaire des Textes Prosaiques. Leide: 
E. J. Brill, 1905 and 1909. 

The volume before us forms a sequel to Count Land- 
berg s similar work on the dialects of Hadrarnaut noticed 
in this Journal, 1901, pp. 903-6. For thirty years of 
his life the author has devoted himself to the study of 
local dialects in various parts of the East, and his practice 
is to speak each dialect for several years before giving to 
the world the result of his labours. He now gives us the 
Datinah dialect spoken by the tribe of that name, 

whose country lies l)etween Hadrarnaut and Aden. As he 
was in the habit of speaking this dialect every day for 
twelve years with the Datinah natives who always accom- 
panied him, his opinions on the subject must be looked 
upon as authoritative. 

As before, the printing is excellent, and the author 
adheres to his plan of giving all the dialectic texts in 
Arabic characters as well as the systematic transliteration, 
which makes the work much more useful for ready 
reference. It is a pity that the same was not done by 
Dr. Jahn in Die MeUri^Sprache and Dr. D. H. Muller in 
Die Mehri- iind Soqotri-Sprache, 

Part ii of the present volume is a mine of interesting 
informatfon, even for the general reader unacquainted 
with Oriental languages, and is invaluable to every Arabic 
scholar and student of Semitic Comparative Philology. 
Two more volumes are in preparation ; vol. iii is to contain 
a commentary on the poetic texts in part i, and vol. iv 
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a Glossary of the Datinah dialect. It will form a large 
volume, as it is to include not only all the words that 
figure in the three Datinah volumes, but also a great 
portion of the vocabulary of other dialects of Southern 
Arabia. 

I have pointed out elsewhere how the author s explana- 
tions of many words in the Iladramaut dialect throw 
a light on various obscurities in the Minaeo-Sabaean and 
Himyaritic inscriptions ; in fact, tend to show the real 
continuity of Himyaritic with the modern South Arabian 
dialects ; the same is the case in his commentaries on the 
Datinah texts, as I shall show presently. 

To attempt to criticize any of our author s conclusions 
would be presumptuous on my part ; but I would suggest 
that in a subsequent volume he should give a table of 
explanation of the numerous signs and abbreviations used 
throughout the commentary, especially in the references 
to other works. Probably tliey will be evident enough to 
some T'eaders, but to me many of them are unintelligible. 
Some of the radical derivations, given tentatively, rather tax 
one's powers of credulity, but few will be rash enough to 
say that they cannot be correct. The way in which words 
are traced back to their primary sources is exceedingly 
ingenious. 

The following notes, taken seriatim, will give some idea 
of the nature and scope of the work. 

p. 281 ff. The Article, in the country to the west of 
Hadramaut, is generally em instead of eL That this is 
of ancient date is shown by Pliny, vi, 157, who mentions 
a town, Mariaha Baramalacum, in which Landberg 
recognizes , and Ptolemy, Sprenger, Die alte Geo- 
graphic Arabiens, speaks of a town with the 

variant 'Afjb^iaapa, a place which at the present day is 
called iUUaJl . Comme rien ne persists aussi inalt^r6 
que les noms de lieu, on pourra voir dans ce nom une 
preuve de Temploi de Tarabe a c6te du sab^o-bimyarite 
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k une ^poque ant^rieure a notre ere. Mais Tarabe n’a 
jamais ^te la langue lapidaire et officielle des dynasties 
r^gnantes. Voila pourquoi elle n’a laiss6 que des traces 
^parses dans la nomenclature des pays.” 

p. 285 ff. A weakness in the pronunciation of the 
letter ^ and a tendency to substitute the hamzah is, even 
in the present day, a characteristic of the dialects of 
South Arabia, though this has to some extent been effaced 
by the confusion which took place in the two first 
centuries after Islam, during which the great tribes of 
the North communicated their guttural pronunciation of 
^ to the immigrated tribes. -- is not so strongly aspirated 
as in the North, so that in Datinah, as in Mahri, it is often 
difficult to distinguish between ^ and ^ . 

p. 295. In certain countries of South Arabia d is pro- 
nounced as 6, e.g. ba7t6t = sokin = etc., 

especially so in the Mahri. 

p. 303 If. The use of salt to corroborate the validity 
of an oath is still common among the Beduins throughout 
the whole Peninsula. “ Dans le Sud on donne un morceau 
de sel a celui qui doit jurer, et qui prononce cette 

formule on (juelque chose d’analogue en tenant le sel entre 
ses doigts : — 

(je jure) par Diea ft par cp pnr dans ma main, — qnil 
me frappp ! q^ip jc nai pas etc. 

p. 332. The author speaks in the plural of the 
“ languages ” spoken in the South before the predominance 
of Arabic, because one cannot yet decide whctlier the 
Minseo-Sabnean, the Himyaritic, or the Mahri was then 
current 4here ; perhaps all three at the same time. 

* p. 332 f. The following passage is of importance, as it 
decides the long-disputed question of the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word Or, il parait, ^ en 

juger par ce qui se passe dans les dialectes arabes du Sud 
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de la P^ninsule, et surtout dans ceux des Mahra, des Qar^ 
et de Soqotra, qu’un des traits distinctifs de ces dialectes 
est de dissoudre une voyelle longue en diphthongue. Le 
nom de Hadraniot en est lexample le plus frappant. 
C’est certainement un pluriel , comme cjUluJl, 

Yaqiit S.V. Cette desinence -At a 6t6 
prononcee -OT, ainsi que c’est encore I’habitude. Ot est 
ensuite devenu dun cote -ut: IIadramut, et de Tautre 
-AUT : Ha^)RAMAUT (v, p. 295) que j ai aussi entendu a Test 
de la frontiere mentionnee, U devient sou vent AU, surtout 
dans' le pays d ed-DAhir, ou Ton dit p.e. bahaur et bahor 
pour^^^, encens” 

p. 340 f. Another peculiarity of the Datinah dialect 
is here exemplified : “ Inyam = ; dans dautres dialectes 

AYYAM, lYYAM, OU IyAm. Ce dedoublcment d’une voyelle 
ou d une consonne double par la nasalisation avec N or M 
est assez commun, Dans le premier cas, nous avons 
MINYIT = niort, hifiya = (dlons!, ihya = bl * 

ANDEYNAHOM INYAH, ntms U leur avons (lonnd . . . 

Le second cas se rencontre a chaque pas : = 

'pritendrv, soutenir ; reneontrer ; — 

craindre ; etc., etc.’' 

p. 412 f. Worthy of note are the remarks on J\ used 
as a rel, pron. sing, in Sabaean as well as in Datinah ; also 
on the etymology oijj^ and meaning a “town” (p. 441) 
and synonymous with meaning arr^ter, retenir. 
Owing to the fact that in the South the letters ^ and a 
constantly encroach on one another, the author thinks it 
not inadmissible that the Sabsean word IHV- 
a “ town ” comprehends the same idea as , which 

originally meant “ walled quarter, blockhouse, foutalice 

p. 456 ff. (see also Arabica,\, s.v. ferritoire sacr4). 
The information given about sanctuaries is interesting. 
Each country has a sanctuary where a holy man is buried 
or believed to be buried. The author considers that this 
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is nothing more than a perpetuation ot the Sabaeo-Himya- 
ritic cult. In Sabaean we have and this Jju has 

become the (or or of the country 

which is called after him. The services of the sanctuary 
arc performed by attendants called like the 

of the Ka’bah. These functions are hereditary in the 
family of the waU ; if the family dies out, the tribe 
designates a person as ; thus we have a kind of 

hierarchy. Each sanctuary is distinguished by one or 
more Bitwdreq (flags), plur. of which = the Persian 

jjl;. This interchange of 1, a, with the diphthongs is 
a marked peculiarity of the Southern dialects ; and in the 
author’s opinion {Iladr., p. 578) it points to a direct 
influence of the Minseo-Sabaean language, or the pheno- 
menon goes back to a period when the Arabic and Sabaean 
were more nearly allied, and previous to the development 
which each underwent later on. 

p. 502 ff. Very interesting is the author’s explanation 
'of the origin of the word j , which, as we know, in 
classical Arabic means '‘revelation”. vulg. 

but with the suffixes, ivahyak (or wahyilc), is a “sound” in 
general — of no matter what — of a living being or of an 
inanimate thing, a “ voice ”. The Datinahs accompanying 
the author at first pretended that wahl was only said of 
a sound perceived at night, when one cannot see whence 
it comes. This, however, is not true. Their remark, he 
says, only proves that the waJpl is a “ sound ” or a “ vague 
noise, an undecided perception”. It illustrates the dogmatic 
acceptation of the word, and it traverses, like the latter, 
the same scale from the unknown to the known. The 
verb means “ to hear, feel, perceive, to be aware of , 
e.g, thou hearest the sound, the vague noise.” 

Hence he goes on to show how this original signification 
of the word gradually became developed into “ revelation , 
oral or written. 
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In connection with this he then discusses the word > 
“ to inspire/’ which is also interesting. 

p. 549 fF. In illustration of the signification of the word 
WA(iEH, protection/’ a curious story is quoted in 
Arabic with a translation. 

p. 566. we are told is in general not an “ in- 

habitant ”, but “ a place of habitation ” ; then “ habitat, 
village, encampment ”. It is a pres. part, belonging to the 
category of words Jyu/Jl laAij Its plural 

Sawdkin, is the name of the well-known town on the 
western shore of the Red Sea. 

p. 567. c-iU- as a v^crb is not used in the Datinali 
dialect, but has become an adverb, ‘‘perhaps;” still, it is 
constructed according to the semasiological idea which 
is inherent in it, that is, that verba metacndi have S in 
the subordinate proposition ; e.g. wiU- > il viendra 

peut-^tre; but uJU-, il ne viendra pe\U-4tre pas, 

p. 571. The Sabaean word I DVOB. “altar,” is 

explained as the place where the recipient or the \mi\ 
burns the “ charcoal.” 

p. 61 9 ff. in Semitic languages means “ to blow ”, as 

also Arab. Assyr. nampu ; hence by metathesis 
“the breath of life,” the napistu (“life”) of the Babylonians. 
“ Cette conception de lAme remont a la nuit des temps. 
Elle existait d^ja en Babylonie. Elle est intimement \i6e 
a celle de la creation de rhomme.” Thus we read in 
Gen. ii, 7 : “ And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul.” 

p. 622 ff. Fitur for pi. jliil, eftdr, a round mat 
used as a “plate”, made from the folioles of the dwarf palm. 
Cf. Minaean 1)80 in Eut. 57, 3, Latin patere, etc. The 
discussion of this word is of the highest philological 
interest, but it cannot be explained here in a few words, 
p. 638 ff. The author, in his Arabica, v, p. 308, 
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S.V. says: Je donne dans le volume sur le dialecte 
de Datinah un long article sur ou je tache de prouver 
que le mukarrib des inscriptions (^tait le pontife gardien 
du feu sacre sur le , auteV' This promise he has 

now fulfilled, and the article should be studied by all 
who are interested in Sabasan inscriptions and the early 
history of Arabia. the oldest title of 

the Sabaean rulers, Landberg derives from the dialectic 
root y which is still used in South Arabia in the sense 
of “ allurner le fen^ et particulierement celui qu’on fait 
hors de la inaison After discussing the question 
thoroughly he comes to the conclusion (p. 645) that : 

Le Mukarrib serait done le Pontifex maximus des 
Sabeens (Glaser o. et l.L), qui avait pour fonctions d’entre- 
tenir le feu sacre, comme les vestales, et de bnller rencens, 
peut-etre aussi la j , sur le mekrab ou mefhAm.'* 

In confirmation of the sense proposed for he next 

discusses another Minaean word | OCD^^ “priest,” 

which he says is evidently a variation of the Arab, 

“to roast,” Babyl. mmn, “to burn;” and he states that it is 
also identical Mdth ; for^lJl means “to light the 
fire, to put wood on the fire He then adduces other 
arguments, for whicli I refer the reader to p. 648 f. 

pp. 650-7. Here is discussed the origin of the word 
zaribah from which in its primary sense means in 

South Arabia “ tout arbre ou tout arbuste ay ant des epines, 
hranchages dpineux, ronees'\ 

The texts Nos. 5-8 give an interesting account of the 
marriage ceremonies. 

p. 907 fi*. These pages remind one of the annotations 
which the late Sir Richard Burton was so fond of intro- 
ducing in his translation of the Nights and other works. 
The account which the author gives of the Beduins idea 
of true hospitality does not say much for their morality, 
according to our ideas. See also his Arahicdy iv% p. 25 ff. 
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p. 954 fF. Wadd, the MinaBan god of sensual love, is 
identified by the author with SiN, the Sabsean Moon 
deity ; hence Wadd is called I S)V^ I Sj or 

“ la lune levde, luimnte (et non^^l). C’est la lune 
qui est encore le symbole de ramour et la protectrice des 
anioureux. Ce culte de Wadd 4tait certainernent marque 
au coin d’une certaine lubricity. Le pretre 6tait appel6 

lh®1. et la pretresse I Xh®1. iV (prononciation 
incertaine)/’ [He might have added that the Moon deity, 
Sin, was masculine, though the Sun deity. Shams®, was 
feminine.] 

p, 957. Here the author quotes two passages from the 
curious Minaean inscription from Sauda (Glaser, 282) 
belonging to tlie Glaser Collection in the Britisli Museum. 
The text will be found in Babyl. and Or. Record, i, p. 168 ; 
also Hommel, Sildarah. Chrest, p. 115, and W.Z.K.M., ii, 
p. 4 fi‘., where it is coinmented on by D. H. Muller. 
Landberg as well as his predecessors has failed to find 
an exact translation of the passages quoted, but the 
inscription evidently alludes to the custom of vowing 
girls to the service of the temple of ‘Athtar or to that 
of the priests. 

p. 984 ff. Here we see that the cult of the moon still 
exists in Soutli Arabia. is the “ moon ” as a celestial 
body, whilst jXs is the light of the moon. “ El qainar bar 
(=j;b) Udiul-dnnya, le clair de lune est r^pandu sur la 
terre.” The primary meaning of we are told is itre 
hxiut, so as to command a view of all below ; a meaning 
not given in the dictionaries. 

In illustration of the use of certain words our author 
quotes (pp. 1324 and 1 142, n., continued p. 1331 £*) passages 
from an Arabic history of Aden, by Abu Mahramah, entitled 
Tdrlh Tarr ‘Adan, written A.H. 625 (A.D. 1227-8), in which 
a graphic account is given of tlie arrival of ships at that 
port. The quotation begins (p. 1324) — 
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iULft ^£i-3\ yb^ V, ^,,5^W 

jvXii) ^ 

^^Js. ^U-i cL^i li j;S 

^3 IaVli-^ ^ Wi>5^' 

Mention de Uarrivee des haieaiix a Aden. 

Lorfiqu'un hatean arrive d Aden et que le gardien (vigie ), 
qui se trouve sur nne moniagne, le voit, il crie de sa plus 
haute voix : “ Un bateau ! ” Cette montagne est la jin (la 
poinie sud) de Geijal el-Ahi)AR; elle s'appelle originaire- 
'rnent Gebal S. (?). Le gardien ne peut y voir quau lever 
et an eoucher du soleil parce que, d ces heures, les rayons 
solaires donnent directemerU sur la surface de la mer, ce 
qui fait qu'alors, malgre Veloignementy on peut distinguer 
n'importe quoi. 

With reference to this I venture, as an old Adenite, to 
suggest that the principal look-out post for ships was then, 
as now, on Jabal »Shanisan, which corresponds to the old 
Sabaean ISAB — A.i'ftt). ^j'* or mounts^]!! oi tJi© 
Sun-{;oddess, Sliaiiis'". Colonel W. F. Prideaux, whom 
I have consulted on the subject, thinks that when the 
worship of l^iHB (Shams*”) was in vogue at Aden the 
Jebel was probably crowned with a temple to the divinity 
from which it takes its name. He also suggests that the 
doubtful word may be a copyist’s mistake for 

^ L.. ^ * or ^ , This emendation, if allowable, certainly 

suits the context. The Arabs in the time of Abu Mahrarnah 
seem to have changed the name to Jabal el-Ahdar, or 
Green Mountain ” (rather an unsuitable appellation, 
except on the lucus a non lucendo principle), but I have 
never heard it called anything but Shamsan, or, in the 
Anglo- Aden vernacular of to-day, “Shumsum. 
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“ Green Sea/' was the name formerly given by the Arabs 
to the Gulf of Aden and Indian Ocean (Johnson, Pers,- 
Arab, and Engl, Diet,, s.v.). 

The exclamatory phrase b, Imrlydh! is, in my 

opinion, merely a prolongation of the word hurl when 
shouting it out, thus : Hiiri-d-d-h ! and corresponds to our 
‘‘ Sail-ho!” The word hurl for a small boat is well known 
throughout the Gulf of Aden ; in Somali the primary 
meaning is a dug-out canoe. Referring to this word 
Colonel Prideaux says : “ The fact that hurl, is now 

only employed in the sense of a small boat is not of very 
great importance, I think, as in the course of time words 
are often modified in sense. There is a considerable 
difference between a steamboat and a row-boat, yet they 
are both boats.” 

The word translated “ le capitaine”, which 

occurs further on in the quotation, is the Persian 
often written (and perhaps more properly) Ijib, com- 
pounded of the Persian ^\j , a “ boat ” or “ ship ”, and 
master ” or “ captain No doubt the expression came 
to Aden from the Persian Gulf. 

To understand the passages (quoted it is necessary to 
bear in mind that in those days the harbour of Aden was, 
what is now, a very shallow bay facing the town and 
immediately to the west of Sirah Island ; in fact, it was 
from there that the town was bombarded by the British 
ships in 1889. The silting up has probably been caused 
by the construction of the causeway connecting Sirah with 
the mainland. 

Familiar as I am with the locality, I cannot quite picture 
to myself the position of the ancient breakwater 
described on p. 1142, nor can I in the least imagine what 
was the commodity called p. 1332, translated ''terre 
tinctoriale ”. 
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Judging from the specimens of this old Arabic history 
of Aden given us by Count Landberg, a translation of the 
whole work, with annotations, would be highly interesting. 

There are many other passages in this remarkable book 
to which I should like to draw attention if space permitted, 
but what I have noticed above is sufficient to show the 
very varied and intei*esting nature of the contents, and 
doubtless many a lover of Arabic and cognate languages 
will eagerly look forward to the appearance of any further 
woi*ks by the same author. 

J. Stuart Kixg, Major. 


The IrshAd al-‘Ar1b ila Ma^rifat al-adib, or 
Dictionary of Learned Men of Yaqi^t. Edited 
by D. S. Mar(K)L10UTH, D.Litt., Laiidian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford, and printed 
for the Trustees of the '' E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Vol. II, containing the latter part of the letter 1 to 
the end of the letter pp. 488. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co. : 1909. 

We are under considerable obligation to the Trustees 
of the Gibb Memorial for diligently pushing on the 
publication of this important source of Islamic literary 
history, and by means of a scholar so nre-eminently qualified 
for the task as Professor Margoliouth. The appearance of 
the first volume drew from the most authoritative quarter 
an appreciation in this Journal of the work's general 
importance (JRAS., 1908, pp. 865-7), and this second 
volume retains to the full the merits of its predecessor. 
The author has made extensive use of biographies, both 
individual and collective, which he found in the important 
libraries he frequented, and of which comparatively few 
are now available. Often, too, his information rests on 
(lutograph records of his characters, to which, as an 
amateur in such things, he paid especial heed, and from 
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which he drew many precise details, dates in particular. 
And his extensive travel brought him into personal 
contact with many leading literary men of his age, and 
their oral information provided him with material for 
many of his notices (v^ol. ii, 192, 7 a.f.), various passages, 
for instance, attesting his friendly relations with al-Qifti 
in Aleppo, to whom he has paid a graceful tribute in his 
geographical work (see IrshM, ii, 229, 2 ; 244, a.f. ; 
250, 4 a.f. ; 252, 8 ; and 269 ; cf. also vol. i, 214, 10). 

* Of his citations from works no longer accessible, perhaps 
the most important are those derived from Abu Hayyan 
al-Tauliidi (d. a.h. 400, a.d. 1009). He gives in this 
volume excerpts from the (44, 14; 

95, 13 ; 273, ult.), the (89, 1 ; 

275, ult.), and the (414, penult.), all 

by this author, whilst another by him, the yLiJl 
is cited vol. i, 198, 3.^ 

The second-named work provides the material for the 
life of Ibn Miskawaihi which Mr. Aiuedroz has made use 
of for the note of him prefixed to the other recently 
appeared volume of the ''Gibb Memorial” series, vii, 1, 
the Tajdrih aUUmam, It is worthy of notice that, in 
his Ethical Testament there set out (p. xxiv, IrshM, ii, 
95, 10, 15), Ibn Miskawaihi employs ideas of Greek 
philosophy, for he makes the virtuous life to centre round 
the four cardinal virtues of Plato, viz., fix-J = aaxppoa-vvr ) ; 
= avSpia ; = cTO(f>ia) and = StKaioavvr)} 

Invaluable also are the ample extracts which Yaq^^ 
gives us from Abu Ilayyan on the life of one eminent alike 
in politics and in literature, the Bahib Isma'il b. 'AbbM. 

' The full title of the work is y Isi- jJh yLaJl it is doubtless 

identical with that cited by Damiri, i, 242, sub voc. as 

* Cf. my treatise, Buck 0)er das Wesen der p. 18. 
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other sources of information have accustomed us to 
excessive laudation of his eminent qualities ; Abu Hayyan 
shows us the reverse of the medal. Both in the ImtW^ 
and in the work on the two viziers, i.e. Ibn al-‘Amid and 
Ibn ‘Abbad,^ this highly praised personage is depicted 
as empty-headed, greedy of praise, and unhealthily vain, 
not to say ludicrously artificial, in character; as indulging 
even the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the 
Koran to suffer by a comparison of the Holy Book 
with his own elociuent periods ; as seeking even in his 
habitual converse to dazzle by means of ridiculous 
rhymed prose ; and as never satiated witli the incense of 
self-seeking courtiers and flatterers. True, Abu Hayyto’s 
spite against the great vizier was clearly heightened by 
personal disappointment (p. 282, 4 seq.) ; nevertheless, the 
description of him contained in these pages (273-343), 
the work in the main of that effective pen, constitutes one 
of the choicest examples of this class of literature, and is 
moreover invaluable for the historian of ‘"Manners”. This 
notice would, alone, give to the present volume an especial 
importance, but it contains other biographies of high value. 

In addition to the notices of Ibn Miskawaihi and of 
Ibn ‘AbbM above mentioned, there are those on the lexico- 
grapher Ahmad b. Faris ^ (pp. 6-15), on Ahmad b. ‘Abdi 

^ The catalogue of the works of A. It. quoted by Alusi in his Jcdd 
cU-^aiiiainJi mufwkamdt al-Ahmadam, Bulaq, 1298, p. 86, gives it another 
t>itl6, viz., L, 

^ On p. 7, 11. 11 and 17, the titles djii and are 

made to refej* to dififerent works, whereas in fact they represent one and 
the same, its full title being: ^ iilJl (A 

(Haji Kh., iv, 87). Cf. also KhimncU al-Adab, iv, 55 : 

Aiii U**J^ work was dedicated to the 

$&hib Ibn ‘Abbad. 
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Rabbihi (pp. 67-72), on Tha*lab (pp. 133-54), on the Amirs 
of the Syrian house of the Banu Munqi^, depicted here 
in their literary aspect (pp. 244-56), etc., all replete with 
contemporary details of interest for the study of manners, 
and with characteristic anecdotes. But to single out 
instances of this would lead us too far afield. 

It thus appears how rich is the mine opened to us 
through Professor Margoliouth’s untiring labour in editing 
this work, and how grateful we should be to him for 
having undertaken the task of preparing so adequate a 
text from material which presented the greatest difficulties. 
For the editor had at his command but a single and 
a comparatively modern MS. (seventeenth century), thg^ 
deficiencies of which he has himself pointed out in the 
Preface to vol. i. There is a furtlier and somewhat 
interesting peculiarity about this Bodleian MS. : its original 
must have belonged to the well-known author of the 
Khlzanat al-Adah, ‘AM al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, who had 
access to so many rare, and now lost, works.^ The 
evidence for this is a passage in vol. i, p. 360, 1. 4, which 
runs ^ 

What ‘Abd al-Qadir, in reading the book, 
had done was to append to the list of al-Husri al-Qairawani’s 
works, as given by Yaqut, a note that his own library 
contained a work of his not there specified, viz.^jly.!!^ , 
and to this note he added his signature ; the copyist of the 
Bodleian MS. incorporated this in the text. This is one 
instance of what is to be expected from a thoughtless 
scribe ; another and a similar instance of carelessness 
is to be found in vol. ii, p. 161, 1. 12, in the notice of 
the vizier Ahmad b. Yusuf. There the statement that 
“Ma’mun’s affairs depended on these three officials ” (three 
high officials previously named who filled most important 
offices of State) is followed immediately by the words 


i Cf. JRAS., 1897, p. 330. 
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^ ^i\, words which it is clear must 

have formed the heading of a column in the scribe’s 
original, viz. Letter Alif : Ahmad b. Jusuf These he 
took to be part of the text and included them therein. 

From these examples we can form an idea of Professor 
Margoliouth’s struggle with this single MS., the handi- 
work of a copyist both incompetent and inadequately 
acquainted with Arabic, as his sole means of presenting us 
with Yaqut’s important work. Wherever possible, he has 
collated his text with corresponding passages either in 
Yaqut’s authorities or in writers who used him. The 
former being for the most part lost, and the drafts on 
Yaqut by his successors being small, but little assistance 
was forthcoming towards fixing the text. In the 
main Professor Margolioutli had to rely on his ingenious 
sagacity, his philologic insight, and his proved mastery 
of the more recondite forms of Arabic speech. In many 
a passage liis practised hand has managed to make good 
the defects of his corrupt original ; in many, again, owing 
to the hopeless condition of the MS., the sense remains 
dark and unattainable. On some I may submit such 
remarks as have occurred to me on a perusal of the text. 

I'AGE LINE 

4 15 read 

23 10 read This work, the 

, often cited in the Mu jam aUBuldany 
was composed by two brothers of this name ; 
cf. Heer, Die historischen und geogr. Quellen in Jdk. 
Geogr. Worterhueh (Strassburg, 1898), 23. 
ult. read 

24 8 

30* 3 a.f. JSjW „ Geogr, JF.B.y iy 575, 

31 3 In !N^ajash*l, I^itdh al-rijdl (Schl ite Bio- 

graphies, Bombay, 1317 A), 55, 8, this work is 
called 


JRAS. 1909. 


51 
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PAGB LXNB 


32 

2 

read 



9 



46 

7 

\>iiey „ 


49 

12 

rH - 

y L.9 

69 

4a.f. „ 

. Cf. my Zahiriten, p. 178, n. 4. 

85 

3 


^ jUxcI . 


12 

The metre requires . 

90 

,3 

. The proposed emendation, , is perhaps 


unnecessary if be restored viii = 

j^), in contrast to the subsequent , read 


105 1 , suggested in place of the obscure of the 

MS., gives no adequate meaning ; I would propose 
(^Uli as suiting the sense, although diverging 
somewhat from the actual script. 


130 

188 


195 11 


204 

228 


12 Omit . 

4 a.f. in place of which the editor suggests 

can be retained: ^^he who finds more pleasure in 
lowering his office than in enjoying his attitude of 
reserve : perhaps substituting ^ for ^ . 

read ‘^his making the 

pilgrimage had taken him far away from his mother.” 

2 read 

1 The substitution of for cannot be 

accepted ; no reason can be found for such 
a nisba. I would suggest tlio remaining 

being probably a lapsus on the part of the 
scribe due to the immediately preceding . 

3 <dJ, read he has collated it,” 
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FAOE LINE 

231 12 read , ‘‘he boasted loudly/’ 

236 5 jfiS read , as Anbarl^ Nuzhat al-alMd, 

124, 5. 

237 ult. , read jU- \ . 

238 4 Ji^\3 „ 

247 5 „ ajiJI; cf. 1. 13. 

ult. <Ui ,, 

249 1 .\ „ j. 

5 a.f. There is no reason for altering of the text. 

276 6 Jfl jj , read . 

280 9 i/jJl, read 

286 13 for which the editor proposes to substitute 

should perhaps be Oviii ^ , 

296 6 ^1, read 

299 12 can stand, implying inferior as against eminent 

people or Jerlr Aghdni^ vii, 49, 13), and 
cf. note to HutaVay i, 22. 

300 3 Lju*J,read \x^j, “with overweening boastfulness,” 

“ to take a large mouthful.” Cf. the Hadithy 
^ IfiEj I ^ j Tdhdvuyiiy 

Mu‘jam (ed. Dihli 220, penult.) (parallel ^ ^ 
J.:j Uj, Kan% al-Ummdly iii, 326). 

300 10 The sense of A. H *s reply is “ let me 

withstand you further, for, apart from me, there is 
no one left (as adversary) On this view the words 
• \ \ should be emended ^ } 

and the following word to Ui . 

302 12 , read ^jb. 

13 Ui ,, U JuJ^. 



PAGE 

303 

335 

344 

358 

306 

367 

370 

372 

373 

377 

378 

379 


381 

400 

401 
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1 


read 


7 


>» 


13 


11 

cJ;lSK 

6 


11 


1 

^Jaj 

j 

11 


5 


11 


3 

!i 

11 

n- 

10 


11 


penult 


11 


3 


11 


6 a.f. 


11 



362, 

ult. 



Cf. Geo^r. W,B., 263, 8; 


8 [aj li does not require emendation ; the sense is * * he 

let his beard grow down over his chest 

9 After a sentence is missing which contained the 

saying of the Prophet, and likewise some words are 
needed as introduction to etc., for these 

cannot be the ProphePs words. 

’ ib. f Ilutat a ^ ii, 18. 

5 a.f. read 

> * / 

3 a.f. is as in Fihrkty 150, 20. The works 

above mentioned show that Ja‘far occupied himself 
with matters of astronomy. 

11 The quotation marks should be omitted, for 

is not a quotation. The sense is traditions were 
taken down on his authority, and it is no scruple 
against him’^ 
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PAGE LINE 

408 6 , read . 

10 ^^,readcS. 

411 6 ai. After a word seems wanting, perhaps 

The reference is to the Fatimide sovereigns, 
cf. p. 426, ult. 

420 ult. altered to should be (cf. 

Geopr, JF.B.f iv, 427, 2). It often occurs in like 
oaths, and in this connexion. And the opening on 
the second half of the couplet must contain a similar 
reference, but I am unable to restore it. 

It may well be that many of the above corrections 
are mere printer’s errors, for such may easily have crept 
in having regard to the distance which separated the 
editor from his press, the printing being done at the 
Hindiye press in Cairo. But the importance of the text 
justifies drawing attention, by way of conclusion, to 
a few errata not noted in the list appended to the volume, 
viz.: read 20, 13 uJ/v. 5 ^ (♦yV. » lyU ; 248, 6 

; 267, penult. 302, 9 ; 350, 4 a.f. 

368, 3 ^ ; 370, 3 \^J ; 373, 6 UJl ; 380, 5 a.f. 

Proportioned indeed to the difficulties and obstacles 
which Professor Margoliouth has had to encounter should 
be the measure of his fellow-workers gratitude towards 
him for opening up to them so rich a deposit of literary, 
historical,' and social lore. And the Trustees of the 
Gibb Memorial ” will be doing a real service to students 
of Arabic by encouraging the Professor to prosecute with 
all possible speed the publication of the further portions of 
this wide-reaching work, which the volume now before me 
carries down to the letter Jim inclusively. 


I. Goldziher. 
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The Frontiers of Baluchistan. By G. P. Tate, of the 
Indian Surveys, pp. 261. London : Witherby, 1909. 

As Mr. Tate truly says, the available information about 
Seistan and the adjoining part of Baluchistan is some- 
what scanty. For many years Sir Henry Pottinger^s book, 
published in 1816, was our only resource. Since Pottinger’s 
time the region has become of vast importance to us 
owing to the gradual approach to each other of our 
Indian frontier and that of the Russian dominions in Asia, 
coupled with the creation of our two railway systems and 
the future possibility of linking up the East and West 
through them by way of Seistan and Baluchistan. 

Circumstances have afforded Mr. Tate opportunities of 
thoroughly studying this little-known country, of which 
he has availed himself amply and successfully. These 
experiences, or at any rate the lighter and more popular 
phases of them, are recorded in the excellent book now 
published by him. In it he goes back to his first 
introduction to Baluchistan in the winter of 1886-7, and 
includes visits in 1889-90 and 1896. Thus it will be 
seen that Mr. Tate has travelled often and widely in 
Baluchistan. But the greater part of his narrative is 
founded on his work as Survey Officer with the Seistan 
Boundary Commission of 1902-6 under Sir Henry 
McMahon. 

By its plan this book is a story of travel, incident, and 
adventure; and judged as such it deserves great praise, 
the interest never being allowed to flag. But inter- 
mingled with the personal element is an abundant supply 
of hitherto unrecorded topography, history, and sociology 
of the utmost scientific value. It certainly gives us the 
most detailed and satisfactory account of the country 
which has so far been published. The scenery of the 
tract and its interesting monuments of bygone times are 
shown in a series of excellent illustrations, mostly from 
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photographs, with a few from the author’s own sketches. 
The descriptive passage on p. 76 shows that he has the 
artist’s eye for colouring and cloud effects. There are 
also two maps, which add much to our knowledge of the 
country and, as need hardly be added, are of the highest 
authority, being founded on the official data collected by 
the author himself. 

W. Irvine, 


Essai de Phon^tique Compares du Malais et des 
Dialectes Malgaches. Par Gabriel Ferrand, 
Consul de France. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1909. 

This treatise should be discussed from two distinct 
points of view : first, as a contribution to the scientific 
study of Malagasy and its dialects, and, secondly, as a new 
acquisition to the comparative philology of the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages in general. From either point of 
view it is an important piece of work, but I can only 
attempt to appraise it in its second and less special aspect. 
To deal with it as an essay in Malagasy dialectology would 
require an intimate acquaintance with that language and 
its numerous local varieties, to which I can lay no claim, 
and I must apologize beforehand to the author for being 
unable to do justice to what is (it may fairly be assumed) 
the most important side of his work. He will, however, 
excuse this inevitable deficiency the more readily as he is 
himself well-nigh the only existing authority on the 
subject. The systematic study of the provincial dialects 
of Malagasy has only just begun, and he is to all practical 
intents and purposes its pioneer. What he has written 
thereon, .both in the present work and in numerous other 
publications leading up to it, makes it plain that these 
local dialects are of great value for the reconstruction of 
the evolution of the language. They frequently preserve 
archaic forms which have been lost or modified in the 
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standard form of Malagasy, the dialect of the dominant 
Hova tribe of Imerina. 

For the same reason this work constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the comparative philology of the Malayo- 
Pol3mesiah languages in general. The difficulty that has 
been felt in co-ordinating Malagasy with the Indonesian 
languages is mainly due to the advanced state of phonetic 
decay which characterizes it, especially in its standard 
form. The evidence of the better preserved provincial 
dialects (and especially that of the archaic forms contained 
in the ancient MSS. which M. Ferrand has been the first 
to study critically) is therefore very welcome : it brings 
certainty in many cases where one had to be content 
hitherto with mere probability ; it is often a clear* 
confirmation of inferences which at the time they were 
made rested on a somewhat slender basis. By showing us 
the steps whereby the standard Malagasy has been ev'olved 
out of the typical Indonesian forms, it proves conclusively 
that the old authorities (e.g. Van der Tuuk and his 
predecessors) were right in giving the Malagasy language 
its place among the Indonesian family, from which it is 
so far removed in merely geographical position. By the 
same evidence M. Ferrand’s work overthrows for good and 
all the recent heresy that Malagasy should be classed with 
Melanesian rather than with Indonesian, a suggestion based 
not on linguistic grounds, but on the misunderstood 
anthropological circumstances of the case, and furnishing 
us with another instance of the error in method which 
confuses and mixes up these two distinct lines of evidence. 

Incidentally another important fact is brought out. 
It appears that all the Malagasy dialects, resembling in 
this particular the generality of the western Indonesian 
languages, contain a sprinkling of words of Sanskrit 
origin. The legitimate (and, I think, inevitable) con- 
clusion is that the colonization of Madagascar by 
Indonesian immigrants occurred after the extension of 
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Indian influence to the western islands of Indonesia. 
That point, too, had been foreshadowed by Van der Tuuk 
(in a paper in this Journal, 1865, pp. 419-46), but 
really on somewhat insufficient evidence. It has since 
been persistently denied, and it is therefore satisfactory 
to have it at last Anally established. Now, the extension 
of Indian influence to the western islands of Indonesia 
appears to have taken place somewhere about the 
commencement of the Christian era. It is obvious, 
therefore, how important the presence of Sanskrit words 
in Malagasy really is ; not only is it a contribution to 
the history of Indonesian migrations, but it may, to 
some extent, become the basis of an approximate 
chronology of the evolution of this family of languages. 
In view of the entire absence of contemporary records 
going back to any such remote period, the comparison 
of separate branches of the family is all the more 
impoi*tant, and its value is much enhanced if we can 
form some idea (even if only an approximate one) as 
to the period when they split off from the parent stem. 

Viewed in this light, Malagasy may perhaps, after all, 
turn out to be a more important factor than has hitherto 
been realized ; for though its phonetic system is much 
decayed, it has preserved some important archaic morpho- 
logical features. As compared with many of the existing 
Indonesian languages, it has kept up quite an elaborate 
system of preAxes, and retains a much greater capacity 
for building up compound words of inordinate length by 
means of this system. M. Ferrand devotes a chapter to 
these formations, and compares them with the Malay 
equivalents. Malay, however, has become much sirnpliAed 
in this respect, and tolerates this method of word-formation 
to a much more limited extent. A comparison with the 
Philippine languages would probably have been of use in 
this connexion. M. Ferrand succeeds, however, in showing 
that the compounds built up with the supposed inflxes 
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-p- for the agent (on p. 269, last line, read agent for 
argent) and -amp- for causative verbs are really cases 
of compound prefixes, not infixes at all. His account of 
these formations is, I think, quite conclusive as to that 
point. There is only one little detail in regard to which 
it seems to me that he might, with advantage, have 
expressed himself somewhat differently. I do not think 
it can be correctly said that e.g. fahita is a substantive 
derived from the verb mahita. I should prefer to say 
that both are derivatives from the stem hita. This is not 
altogether a merely verbal difference, for, if my view is 
right, we can deduce the law that in words built up with 
more than one prefix all but the first (i.e. chronologically 
the last superadded) prefix must be a substantival, not a 
verbal, one. In other words, Malagasy verbs (compounded 
with a prefix) are sterile; they cannot be used to form 
further compounds ; but substantives can. It would be 
interesting to know whether this suggested law will stand 
the test of further inquiry, and whether it extends to any 
other language besides Malagasy. 

In one or two other cases, while agreeing generally with 
the author s conclusions, I should have preferred to have 
had them stated somewhat differently. Thus his investi- 
gation of the Malagasy final -tra (and its dialectic variants) 
leads him to the hypothetical conclusion (p. 222) that this 
final “ a eu pour g^nerateur un ^ et un r* empruntes 
initialement peut-etre a des themes apparentes tels que 
Mai. pusat, Jav. puser — Malg. fnitra ”. I confess that 
I am in doubt as to what this somewhat cryptic sentence 
really means. I can hardly imagine that M. Ferrand 
supposes the ancestors of the Malagasy to have built up 
one of their own native words by the process <Df taking 
a letter from its Malay equivalent and another from 
its Javanese equivalent and sticking them together to 
make up the Malagasy form. That would indeed be 
a fairly unique proceeding, if it were conceivable as a fact. 
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But there is no need ,even to assume the existence in 
primitive Malagasy of two forms of the word, one in -t and 
the other in -r, from the confusion or blending of which 
the modern forms in -tra, etc., could have originated (if 
that is what M. Ferrand means to suggest). There is 
a far simpler explanation available, viz., that the primitive 
Malagasy sound, from which -^m, etc., are derived, 
represents not -t or -r, but an earlier Indonesian sound 
lying somewhere between them, from which they also are 
derived. Probably it was some form (supra-dental or 
cerebral ?) of -d : it is noticeable that the equivalents of 
this word fnitra in some languages (e.g. Bisaya posod^ 
Balinese pungsed) still preserve a -d. The same -d turns 
up in other words in this position ; in fact, where Malay 
has -t and Javanese -r, Balinese and Bisaya pretty 
generally have -d. Now, as 4 cannot readily derive from 
-r, nor -r from 4, but either can easily derive from -d, it 
seems almost certain that -d is here more primitive than 
either of the other two. Moreover, Malagasy tr, both 
initial and medial, often represents an Indonesian d (e.g. 
tratra = Mai. ikicUi, '' breast ’'). My inference from these 
facts is that in such words as fuitra the 4ra represents 
a former -d. But I am quite prepared to believe that 
false analogy has extended this final 4ra to cases where 
the original final was not -d but 4 (and perhaps a few 
cases in which it was -r), and also that the result has 
sometimes been a confusion in Malagasy between these 
different finals, even when a suffix is attached to them. 
Such a theory would explain the existence in Malagasy of 
double passive in 4- and -r- respectively (p. 217), and 
also such abnormal forms as tahurana (p. 210), for which 
one would have expected to see *tahuta'na (Mai. taJcut). 
I might suggest, too, with deference to M. Ferrand s 
superior knowledge in these matters, that sdunhutra, 
with its dialectic variants (pp. 59, 212 seq.), represents 
rather Mai. sambut than Mai. sambar. The vowel of the 
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root-syllable agrees with the former Malay word, and there 
does not seem to be any real difficulty as to the meaning, 
I see that Flacourt gives the Malagasy word the sense of 
prendre ”, while sambiit means “ to receive ”, and is used 
inter alia in asking spirits to accept offerings ; but samhar 
means “ to snatch ”, 

Similarly, I find the correspondence of such fundamentally 
unrelated sounds as h and tr (with its variant ts) even more 
than “ deconcertant ”, as M. Ferrand styles it. Tlie fact, 
liowever, is indisputable, and my only quarrel with his 
formula ts <^tr (p. 30) is that it does not seem to me 
to represent the true historic order of events. This I take 
to have been as follows : -f /c > * [n 4- ^] > + tr = 

n + ts. In plain English, all the cases that he quotes 
(ibid, and p. 279) are cases of assimilation of an initial 
k- with a preceding genitive preposition n. Under the 
influence of the n the h becomes (as I conjecture) a t, which 
subsequently changes into tr or ts according to the dialect. 
On the other hand, the fc- when not preceded by the 
preposition changes as a general rule into h-. But that 
is not the same thing as making an h evolve into a tr and 
a tSy which seems to me to demand a much greater stretch 
of imagination. 

Again, I cannot agree that Malagasy fasika is explained 
by Tagalog pasig. The explanation is no explanation at 
all, for this reason: Tagalog -g is the I’egular correspondent 
of Malay -r, and points back to a sound in the common 
Indonesian mother-tongue which was probably a velar (or 
guttural) fricative sonant, and which has no business, 
according to rule, to appear in Malagasy as ~kd. Is 
there any parallel case of a Malagasy -kd corresponding 
to Mai. -r, except indeed that of huhnkd = Mngkur ? 
And this last is doubtful, having regard to the variants 
kuhukdy kuhutrd, and the passive huhufand. I think, 
therefore, that in the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge the only thing we are entitled to say is that fasika 
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goes back to a type ^paaik, while the Malay and Tagalog 
equivalents represent a type *pas^^ (or something of that 
kind), and that we are not as yet able to explain why the 
word exists in these two variant forms. A third variant,, 
equally unexplained, is pasin, Malagasy fasina. 

While I am on the chapter of fault-finding I must enter 
a friendly caveat against the use which M. Ferrand has 
made of some of the material I have myself put together. 
This material (contained in Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peniiisula) is not Malay, nor is it (for the most part) 
even Malayo-Polynesian ; some of it is of unknown origin,, 
and some is related to Mon-Khmer. Even if we grant 
the ultimate relationship of the Mon-Khmer and Malayo- 
Polynesian families of language, they are yet so far apart 
from each other that to compare words in Malagasy with 
supposed equivalents in some almost unknown and un- 
studied aboriginal dialect of the Malay Peninsula is 
a radically wrong and unscientific proceeding. Let me 
give a few instances. There exists in several Peninsular 
dialects a word bok, meaning “ to bind It appears with 
some valuation of the vowel as bok, bah, bok, buk, and also 
with some variation of the final consonant as bOt and bet ; 
moreover, it appears combined with various prefixes in 
such forms as dbuk, rimbok, Ice^tbok, kahok. Besides all 
these, it turns up in various forms in the Mon-Khmer 
languages. Now, in view of all these variants, what right 
has M. Ferrand to connect Jeabok with a Malagasy dialectal 
akufu ? Before we can accept such an identification we 
must ask for some additional evidence that the word 
kabok exists in the Malayo-Polynesian family, and also 
some evidence in support of the implied equivalence of 
Mon- Khmer b and Malagasy /. Again, with a Malagasy 
word mangania, “ to bear children,” M. Ferrand would 
compare a SSmang form wanganeg, “ infant. Now here 
I fear the fault is partly mine for not having made it 
perfectly clear that this latter form is really composed of 
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two distinct words, (a) wang (with variants wong, wung, 
etc.), the typical S^mang for ‘‘ child ”, and (b) aneg, the 
SSmang form of the Malay a7iak, which also means 
“child ”, a mere loanword from Malay in SSmang. I did 
add a reference to anal% but it seems to have escaped 
M. Ferrand s notice. Anyhow, it is plain that neither of 
these words, nor even the two put together, can help to 
explam the Malagasy maiigania. 

There are rather more cases of this kind than one could 
wish to see. Even within the limits of the Malayo- 
Polynesian family some of M. Ferrand’s identifications are 
highly controversial ; e.g., I fail to understand what garam 
has to do with siray katiak (better Htiak) with kelek, 
pisang with unisiy lama with lahnn ; nor do I think that 
such an equation as g^lar = suvdatrd, sandatrdy should 
be put forward without some sort of explanation. The 
Malay words pUi and kanji are usually believed to be 
from the Tamil. This throws some doubt on the identity 
of the former with the Malagasy vata, while the latter has 
probably permeated into the Creole dialects of Mauritius 
and Reunion direct from India, not through Indonesia and 
Madagascar (from which last no equivalents seem to be 
quoted). Malagasy uhatrd seems to be Mai. mkat rather 
than Mai. ukwr ; the meaning is the same, “ to measure.” 

But a truce to this picking of holes ; where a work 
is full of detail it is necessarily exposed to criticism in 
matters of detail. M. Ferrand’s book is exceptionally rich 
in this respect, and at the present stage of the study of 
these languages much of the material is inevitably in 
a somewhat unco-ordinated condition ; the laws that will 
reduce it to order have only been partially formulated. 
We are really not entitled to quarrel with Ml Feirand 
because some of his identifications are conjectural ; but 
I cannot help wishing that he had drawn a clearer line 
between these and his positive proved results. In the 
main, however, the book follows a scientific method. 
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taking each sound and studying its changes and variants, 
and the general conclusions are in most cases beyond 
all question or dispute. The work includes a useful 
comparative vocabulary and much else that well deserves 
study at leisure ; there is no possibility of doing full 
justice to it in the limited space here available. The 
results of the Abb6 Rousselot’s experimental phonology 
quoted in it are most interesting and valuable ; they 
point to the possibility of a great extension of this method 
of recording phonetic data by accurate and impartial 
mechanical means. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, the TraikUtaka Dynasty, 
AND THE Bodhi ” Dynasty. By E. J. Rapson. 
Catalogues of Indian Coins in the British Museum. 
1908. 

It is some fifteen or sixteen years since a volume of the 
Catalogues of the Indian Coins in the British Museum 
was published; that and the preceding ones, edited by 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, treated of Musalman series. They 
have remained standard works on the Musalman coins, 
although more recent publications, such as the Catalogue 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, may have improved upon 
them to some extent. 

The book now under notice is the first of the Museum 
Catalogues of the non-Musalman series, and is in every way 
so good that we hope it may be followed by others compiled 
by Professor Rapson, or, if he cannot now do so, by some 
onp who^will keep to the same plan and style. 

The work is much more than a descriptive catalogue 
of the coins in the British Museum collection of the four 
dynasties. One half of it (pp. ccviii), the so-called Intro- 
duction, is really a carefully written and full history of the 
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dynasties as far as known, accounts of the coinage, tables 
of alphabets, and notes on the legends and other matters. 
Whether, as has been suggested by Mr. Vincent Smith in 
his notice of the book in the Numismatic Chronicle, “ The 
printing began so long ago that the author has not been 
able to utilize some of the recent publications bearing on his 
subject,” must be left to those more learned in the history and 
epigraphy of India than the writer of this notice, but there 
can be no question about the extent of the research made 
and the complete mastery of the subject which are shown 
in the clear and well-written “outlines of histories” given 
in the book. For Indian numismatists it is of the greatest 
value both for its arrangement and descriptive style, and 
especially may be praised the tracing of the Kharosthi and 
Brahmi legends showing the letters and numerals as they 
are on the coins, which, together with the excellent 
description of the alphabets (pp. cxcv-cxcix), enable one to 
make out the legends witli a facility not hitherto given to 
those who are not learned experts even with the help of 
Biihler s Indische Paleographie, 

No series of Indian coins is more interesting than the 
Ksatrap and Traikutaka, but there has always been 
difficulty in reading them; they are rarely so struck as to 
bear the full legend on them, and besides the making out 
of the letters there is another trouble, viz. that the 
legend does not always begin at the same point in the 
circle of the margin; then it is sometimes doubtful whether 
a coin is one of a king whose name can be made out or 
that of his father, for the legends always contain both. 
Professor Rapson has adopted the plan of the “ clock-face ” 
to indicate at what point of the circle the legend in any 
particular variety begins (p. xiv). This helps tor get over 
the difficulty, but does not altogether do so, for the legends 
on the coins of a king do not always begin at the same 
point, e.g. those of Rudrasimha I, on whose coins it begins 
at nearly every point in the circle. 
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The descriptive catalogue part of the work is most 
carefully and clearly done, and the eighteen plates of coins 
and three of coin legends admirable. The author, moreover, 
has not been content to describe and figure only the coins 
in the National Collection, but has examined those in other 
cabinets, and when any of them are of special interest or 
of extraordinary perfection or fineness has included them 
in the book, thus making it more completely a monograph 
on the coins of the four dynasties. 

O. CODRINGTON. 


Altorientallsche Texte und Bilder ZUM Alten Testa- 
ment, in Verbindung mit Dr. Arthur Ungnad und 
Hermann Ranke, herausgegeben von Lie. Dr. Hugo 
Gressmann, a.o. Professor der Theologie in Berlin. 
Erster Band : Texte. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1909. 

“ The chief task of Old Testament Research,” says the 
editor, “ is at present the comparison of the religion and 
literature of Israel with the religions and literatures of the 
earlier East. The barriers by which the Old Testament 
was once isolated from the world which surrounded it 
have long since been broken down. The traditions of 
Arabian and Syrian heathendom having once been applied 
and turned to good account by Julius Wellhausen and 
W. Robertson Smith in an exemplary manner, the horizon 
has now extended and attention has been especially attracted 
to the two ancient civilizations of the Babylonians and 
the Egyptians, which, thanks to the excavations and 
decipherings of the last decades, are constantly shifting 
into brighter light.” 

It is with the object of making comparisons between 
the religions and literatures of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Hebrews that the authors of the present 
portion of the work have contributed. The volume 
.7BAS. 1909 . 
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comprises Assyro-Babylonian religious texts, chronological 
and historical inscriptions, juridical texts, and several 
North Semitic inscriptions, translated by Dr. Ungnad ; 
and mythological, poetical, prophetical texts and stories, 
and historical and geographical inscriptions of the ancient 
Egyptians, translated by Dr. Ranke. 

It is needless to say that the whole is done with the 
thoroughness for which the two scholars to whom the 
work has been entrusted are renowned. The Babylonian 
account of the Creation (the story of the fight between 
Bel and the Dragon) is especiallj^ well told. Dr. Ungnad 
remarks (footnote 7 on p. 2) that it cannot be proved 
that Tiawath was regarded as having been a dragon. In 
all probability, therefore, it would have been more correct 
if the title of the Apocryphal book “ Bel and the Dragon 
had been rendered Bel and the Serpent ”, in accordance 
with the later Greek opinion as to the form of the 
creature, which agrees, moreover, with what is found 
on the Babylonian cylinder seals representing that 
famous scene. After giving the bilingual account of 
the Creation (which was originally published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1891, pp. 893-408, 
with a photograph of the tablet and transcription and 
notes). Dr. Ungnad introduces the now well - known 
“ Incantation against Toothache ”, with cosmogonic 
introduction.” In this text Anu is said to have made 
the heavens, the heavens the earth, the earth the rivers, 
the rivers the water - channels, the water - channels the 
marsh, and the marsh the worm which caused toothache. 
Anu here appears as the original creator, which seems 
to point to another theory of the universe than that 
commonly believed in by the Babylonians. As will be 
seen from the inscriptions which Dr. Ungnad gives on 
pp. 29-30, the Assyrians also had their special Creation 
story, in which A§sur takes the place of Merodach as he 
who fought with Tiawath. 
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But it would tsiko too mucli spac6 to go all through this 
somewhat extensive book; suffice it to say that all the 
principal legends are dealt with, including those in which 
the story of the Flood is related. 

Dr. Ranke’s contributions from Egyptian sources go as 
far as possible upon the same lines as Dr. Ungnad’s from 
the Babylonian. He gives the account of the annihilation 
of Apophis by Re (better known as Ra). In this text 
mankind came into existence from the tears of the divinity, 
and this, the author points out, is due to a wordplay 
“ between rime, ' to weep,’ and rdme, ‘ mankind.’ ” Of 
special interest are naturally the texts referring to the 
destruction of mankind (translated by Naville in 1876) 
and the life beyond the grave. 

Students of the Old Testament will naturally look for 
the succeeding volumes with much interest, as the applica- 
tion of all the texts dealt with to Old Testament lore will 
doubtless be developed, and one is curious to know the 
lines upon which this will be done. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Hammurabi’s Gesetz, von J. Kohler, Professor an der 
Universitat Berlin, und A. Ungnad, Dr. Phil. Band II : 
Syllabische und zusaminenhtogende Unschrift nebst 
vollstandigem Glossar,bearbeitet von Arthur Ungnad. 
Erste Abteilung. Leipzig : Eduard Pfeiffer, 1909. 

The interest aroused by Professor Scheil’s first publica- 
tion of the Laws of Hammurabi still continues, and the 
present publication is one of the most important dealing 
with the now famous code. In this work Dr. Ungnad 
strikes o\it a new path by giving not only a syllabic 
transcription, but also a second, in parallel columns, in 
which the words are printed as such and not divided into 
syllables. Dr. Ungnad’s special object has been to give 
a correct reproduction of the syntactical indications in this 
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msenptiom In the notes a complete critical apparatus of 
the earlier and later text variants will be given. The 
gloasary which is to follow the transcriptions will be the 
most complete possible, and will form a concordance to 
the whole. Dr. Ungnad publishes, it may here be noted, 
a translation of the Code of Hammurabi in AltorienixiLische 
Texte und Bilder (noticed above, pp. 793-5), pp. 140-71. 

I am a little in doubt as to whether all the improvements 
of the original text and corrections of the orthography 
will be accepted, but they give material for thought, and 
the work is a distinct advance on the road towards finality. 

I shall probably return to the subject when the work is 
more complete. 

T. G. Pinches. 


VORDERASIATLSCHE SCHRIFTDENKMALER DER KONIGLICHEN 
Museen zu Berlin, herausgegeben von der vorder- 
asiatischen Abtheilung, Heft VII. Leipzig : Hinrichs, 
1909. 

The seventh volume of this most important collection 
has been prepared for publication by Dr. Ungnad, whose 
literary scientific work is referred to above. In the 
editorial note by Professor Delitzsch prefixed to the 
volume, we see that the texts now issued are partly 
contracts and lists and partly private letters. They 
belong to the period from Sumulael to Ammisaduga, 
and come, according to the dealers, from the ruin mounds 
of D^lam (Rassam, Dailem^) and Muhattat. One only 
(No. 204) was acquired by Professor Sarre at Der ez-Zor 
and presented to the Museum. 

This collection, which consists of 204 tablets, as similar 
to numerous others belonging to the same period, found 
at Abu-habbah (Sippar), Babylon, Niifer, and elsewhere. 

^ Mr. H. Rassam was the first, or one of the first, to excavate on this 
site, and the tablets he found led to its identification. 
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They consist of sales of houses, fields, plantations, etc., 
and contracts concerning similar things. Many of the 
tablets are letters. 

As the writer of this short notice hopes to return to the 
subject when noticing Dr. Ungnad's “ Untersuchungen zu 
dem im VII. Hefte der Vorderasiatischen Schriftdenkmaler 
veroffentlichten Urkunden aus Dilbat ” in the sixth 
volume of the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, a few simple 
notes upon the present work are all that will be needed 
here. Dailem (to adopt Mr. Rassam's spelling) is the 
ancient ^ <]gf, universally read Dilbat (though it is 
doubtful whether it has anything to do with the name 
of the planet Venus, Dilbat, or, better, Delehat, which it 
resembles ideographically, the only difference being that 
it has the place-suffix Id instead of the divine prefix 
dingir). Mr. G. Bertin told me, when he was employed 
copying tablets at the British Museum, that he had found 
the form Dilmu, which, if correct, would account for the 
modern name of the place. Two cities are mentioned in 
the tablet from Muhattat : Yahmu-Dagan and Tirqa, the 
latter seemingly a suburb of the former, which, as its name 
implies, was a centre of the worship of Dagan (Dagon). 
To all appearance it would be a promising place for 
excavations. 

The deities of the ancient Dailem were Uran and 
Lagamal. The latter has been compared with Lagamaru, 
and regarded as one of the component parts of the name 
of the Elamite king Chedorlaomer. Another form (perhaps 
a punning one) was Lagamil, “ ? the unsparing.” 

Dr. Ungnad’s copies are excellently made, and the 
inscriptions from the cylinder seals have been added 
wherever* they were legible. It is a publication which 
may be used with confidence. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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The English Factories in India, 1624-9. By William 
Foster. Oxford, 1909. 

While the documents calendared by Mr. Foster in his 
previous volume (see this Journal for 1908, pp. 1172-9) 
recorded the events of but two years, those summarized in 
the present volume cover a period of thrice that length, 
the reason being that, unhappily, many letters written 
by the factors at Surat and other places in India 
have disappeared. Fortunately, however, the writers had 
a habit of repeating the main points in subsequent 
letters, so that it is probable that no information of very 
great importance has been lost to us by the loss of these 
documents. That, at least, is the impression one gets 
from reading this book, especially the luminous Intro- 
duction by the editor, in which the different events, 
varying accounts of which are scattered, here, there, and 
everywhere throughout the volume, are reduced to order 
and an intelligible narrative given. 

When we last parted with the Surat factors they were 
laying in vast stores of bread and butter with a view to 
abandoning all the north-western factories if the Mogul 
authorities did not accede to their demands. Neither 
contingency occurred, however ; and in the early part of 
this volume we find President Rastell and his colleagues 
eating the bread and drinking the water of affliction in 
prison, from which they obtained release after several 
months’ incarceration only by heavy payments to their 
detested captors and by submitting to humiliating con- 
ditions. Under President Kerridge matters improved 
somewhat, though much trouble was caused by the 
behaviour of several of the factors at outlying sth^tions, in 
some cases amounting to downright insubordination. This 
seems to have culminated under President Wylde, against 
whom the factors at Gombroon made serious accusations, 
couched in anything but polite language, in reply to which 
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they received what is endorsed as A vearie tart or harsh 
letter Private trading appears to have gone on merrily, 
and to have been winked at and condoned by the President 
himself, who evidently had a share in the business. 

As in the previous letters, so in these, we have a deal of 
human nature revealed, not always on its best side. The 
fondness of the Company’s servants for strong drink is not 
so much in evidence in this volume, though here and there 
it crops out ; so that we find Joseph Hopkinson at 
Ahmadabad writing to John Bangham at Lahore on 
December 23, 1625 (o.s.): “We were promised som sack 
to keepe Christmas withall, but yet it cometh not ; we 
still live in hope.” 

Perhaps the most amusing entry in the whole of this 
book is one relating to another and comparatively harmless 
English idiosyncracy. Returning from the fierce sea-fight 
with the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf in February, 1625, 
William Minors, master’s mate of the “ Eagle ”, gives vent 
in his diary to this bitter and despairing cry : March 1. 
“ This day, beinge Shrove Tuesday, wee had noe pancakes, 
by reason it was taken for the 29th February and con- 
sequently made two leape yeares togeather, vizt. anno 1624 
and anno 1625. This computacion was a pestilent feaver 
which overspread the most of the fleete.” The fact that 
the crews of some of the ships got their pancakes must 
have been all the more aggravating to the victims of this 
“ pestilent feaver ”. 

In this collection we do not come across such flowers of 
speech as were met with in the previous volume regarding 
the natives of India, though here and there we find such 
descriptive language as “falce villain ” (Asaf Khan), “base 
conditioned fellow ” (Nadir uz-Zaman), “ our auntient 
invetterate enimie ” (Khwaja Abul Hasan), “ your basse 
coveteouse Cattwall.” The Dutch, too, are “ our falce 
hearted f rinds ” ; and Joseph Cockram and others are 
instructed to “ Keepe good correspondence with the Danes 
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^#0^ Portugftlls, but trust them not ; and have as little 
conversation with the Portugalls as may be, for they are 
exceeding treacherous and will poison you if you eat with 
them, as our people by wofull experience in Siam have 
made triall with the losse of their lives In fact, towards 
natives and other Europeans alike the attitude of the 
English was one of suspicion, jealousy, and hatred, and 
the feeling was probably reciprocated. 

For the student of the history of India in the early 
part of the seventeenth century these documents are 
a very mine of information, supplemented as they are 
by the details from the Dutch and Portuguese records 
and other sources that Mr. Foster gives in footnotes. 
For instance, we have in the letters of the President and 
Council at Surat, and the factors at Agra and otlier places, 
references to and descriptions as eyewitnesses of such 
stirring events as the rebellion of Prince Khurram, tln^ 
coup d'4tat of Mahabat Khan, the deaths of Prince Parwi/. 
and Jahangir, the proclamation of Da war Baksh as emperor, 
the attempt of Prince Shahriyar to secure the throne for 
himself, and finally the accession, in February, 1628, of 
Khurram (henceforward to be known as the emperor Shah 
Jahan), with its accompanying general massacre of all 
likely rivals to the throne and their chief adherents. 

One of the dominant features in this collection is the 
remarkable revival of Portuguese aggressiveness at sea, 
under “ our old freinde Rufrero ” (Ruy Freire), the naval 
commander in the Persian Gulf, and Nuno Alvares Botelho, 
who had come out as captain-major of the Indian seas. 
These two between them gave the English a hot time 
for some years, and the unhappy folk at Surat could 
scarcely sleep o' nights owing to the Portuguese nightmare. 
Graphic descriptions are given us, by various participants, 
of the three fierce conflicts that took place in the Persian 
Gulf between the Anglo-Dutch fleet and the Portuguese 
armada under Nuno Alvares ; and we are also told of the 
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blowing up of the “ Lion ” at Gombroon by Buy Freire's 
frigates, and of the attack on and burning of a prize ship 
by the Portuguese at the mouth of the Surat River. The 
crowning piece of audacity was the nailing on the gate 
of Surat Castle of a challenge to the English and Dutch 
to come out of Swally Hole and fight the Portuguese ship 
for ship. The challenge remained unanswered, but a year 
later the allies made an expedition to Bombay, and, 
meeting with no opposition, sacked the deserted castle and 
burnt the huts of the miserable natives. 

Although this last-mentioned incident forms unpleasant 
reading, the descriptions of Bombay in connexion there- 
with and elsewhere in this volume are exceedingly 
interesting, as are the accounts of the (unsuccessful) 
attempt to find on the west coast of India some safe 
harbour where a fort might be built and the English 
have a secure settlement. Of much interest also are the 
descriptions of the attempt to establish a factory in the 
Tanjore territory, the foundation of a settlement at 
Armagon, and the temporary abandonment of Masuli- 
patam owing to friction with the native officials. 

In connexion with the Anglo-Dutch attack on Bombay 
Mr. Foster gives as a frontispiece to this volume a facsimile 
of David Davis’s sketch-map of the harbour. This was 
published for the first time some twenty years ago in 
Sir George Birdwood’s Report on the Old Records of the 
India Office, but there were some inaccuracies in the 
interpretation of Davis’s explanations. In a footnote in 
his Introduction Mr. Foster gives a corrector transcript ; 
and now for the first time we understand what manner of 
dwellings were the “ cittjohn ” or “ kittjonns ” houses, all of 
which Dfwis says the allies burnt. The mysterious word 
turns out to be simply the worthy mariner’s attempt to 
represent the Malay kajang, or, as the English now spell 
it, cadffan, meaning a plaited palrn-leaf used as a house 
covering. The word was evidently then not in common use 
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in India^ Yule’s earliest example in Hobson- Jobson being 
dated nearly fifty years later. With all due deference to 
Mr. Foster, I think his transcript will bear emendation. 
In the first place, in the explanation “ The Ro. [Road] 
is ij rockes, one boath sides”, Mr. Foster seems to have 
been misled by Sir George Birdwood, who also has 
/‘(Road)”. A comparison with Davis’s other explanations 
and a reference to his map show that this interpolation 
is erroneous, and that “ Ro.” stands for “ Rockes ”. Then, 
in tlie second place, I feel confident that the punctuation 
of two of the other explanations is incorrect, and that 
they should read : “ The letter M is a monasteri, and 
the littell towrie of cittjohn houses. Betwix it and the 
wood wher the letter f [is] ther weare a dozen friketts 
riding.” In fact, if we look at the map we see that the 
frigates are depicted as lying between the points indicated, 
while the little town is not so situated. 

John Johnson, of whom we read in the preceding 
volume as the master of the Danish ship “ Christian ” that 
was wrecked in Kottiyar Bay, and then as an escapee from 
Tanjore, appears in this volume as an evil genius, leading the 
factors at Batavia to undertake ci sleeveless expedition to 
Karikal with the idea of founding a settlement in Tanjore 
territory. In the interesting description given of this 
expedition there arc several points on which I might 
comment, did space permit. We know that the “ Danish ” 
community in Dansl)org was a somewhat conglomerate 
one, Crape, the chief, btiing himself a Dutchman and 
an ex-servant of the N.K.I. Company ; therefore we are 
the less surprised to read that “ Of the admirall [of 
the Danish ships] an Englishman was master, on James 
Mounttanye, the which Captaine Prirm toofee in his 
voyage of the Great Jnnip^ To this Mr. Foster 
appends a footnote, “ Mountney t Pring s fleet sailed 
in 1617.” But I think Bickley refers to the voyage of 
Pring in the “Royal James” to Masulipatam in 1619, on 
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which occasion large numbers of the seamen in Dale's fleet 
deserted, among them probably Mountney (see ETig, Fact., 
1618-21, p. 153, and this Journal for 1907, p. 443). 

Very different was the result of the expedition from 
Masulipatam to Armagon, where the Nayak received the 
English with open arms, granting them almost every 
privilege they could wish, even to the minting of pagodas 
and firmans. The Dutch, however, were naturally annoyed 
at having an English settlement so close to Palikat, and 
did all they could to mar its success. The Danes acted 
similarly with regard to a projected English factory at 
Pondicherry, but got imprisoned by the Nayak for their 
pains. 

Though most of the letters summarized in this volume 
were written in India, not a few are from Batavia on 
the one hand and Gombroon on the other ; and Mr. Foster 
has been compelled, in footnotes but especially in his 
Introduction, to tell us something of matters in Persia 
and Java, in the latter case the disastrous attempt at a 
settlement on the pestilential island of Lagundy and the 
removal from Batavia to Bantam being described. 

That the standard of morality was not high among the 
English at that time these documents prove. The factors 
at Surat and elsewhere frankly confess to bribery and 
corruption of the native officials to gain their ends, lying 
stories are to be told to the Dutch in order to conceal from 
them the real destination of ships, a suspected spy is 
tortured to extract from him a confession of a bogus plot, 
native trading vessels are piratically captured and their 
crews and passengers sold as slaves or so brutally treated 
that they throw themselves into the sea, and so on. 

As usual, there are in these documents many Hobson- 
Jobsonisms, amusing or interesting. Of the former class 
are '' John de Vee " for Gandevi, Fernandobuck " for 
Pernambuco, “Brian John” for Vilinjam, and “ Domus 
Carenus ” for [Ilha] de Mascarenhas. “ Saldanians ” as 
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an appellation for the natives at the Cape is a happy 
invention (from Saldanha Bay, the earlier name of 
Table Bay), but did not “catch on” apparently. Of 
special interest is the occurrence, in a document of 1625, 
of the word “ cuddee ”, the earliest example of “ cuddy ” 
in the Oxford Eng, Diet, being dated 1660. It is note- 
worthy that while the President and Council at Bantam 
write to the factors at Jambi that a Portuguese prize was 
laden with “ dried penang ”, the President and Council at 
Surat, writing to the Company about the same vessel, 
describe this cargo as “ areck or beetle nuts ”. This ship, 
it appears from tlie latter communication, was also laden 
with coco-nuts and “ cophra, which is the meat within the 
cokernutts ”, an inttjresting but scarcely accurate explanation 
of copra. On p. 2H4 we find “ catamaran ” in the form 
“ cattamaronce , but Mr. Foster sa 3 ^s that the last three 
letters are not quite distinct, and I would suggest “ catta- 
marow as more probable. The form “ men ” as the plural 
of “ maund ” (Hind, man) is veiy curious. 

In writing to oiu^ another the factors in India were veiy 
fond of interlarding their English with native words. 
Examples alnmnd in this collection, but two instances will 
suffice : in writing to John Bangliam at Lahore, Robert 
lottle at Samana says that he purposes on Tuesday “to 
rnacke coucir’, i.e. take his departure (Hind, kuch, 
a inarch or journey). Writing on December 28, 1625, to 
the same »John Banghaui, John Willoughby at Gwalior 
wishes him a merrire Christmase than I ame like two 
have, Ixnnge evry night heth-heth”. To this duplicated 
word Mr. Foster appends tin' footnote, “This is probably 
a specimen of word-coining. It seems to be intended to 
represent the shivering produced by fever.” But is it not 
rather Hind, heth, down, low, the writer thereby wishing to 
indicate his phj\sical and mental depression ? ^ 

There are other points of interest in these letters. In 
their consultation of September 11, 1628, regarding the 
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removal to Armagon, the factors at Masnlipatam write 
that ‘'to shipp the same [porcelain] to Bantam is little 
better than (as the saying is) to ship colies for Newcastle’’. 
This is a much earlier example of the use of the proverb 
than the earliest in the Oxford Eng, Diet, 

“ Ricenorad ” (p. 85) represents, not Rais Murad, as 
Mr. Foster suggests, but Rais Nur-ud-din (see Doeumenfos 
Remettidos, iii, 369-70). The explanation of “ rali grate ” 
on p. 115 is incorrect ; the word is from Port, realegrar or 
Ital. ratlegrare, to rejoice, gladden. The identiheation of 
“Secrecour” with Sriharikota (p. 120, n. 5) had already 
been made by Heeres {Corpus Dipl. N.-I., p. 486, n. 2). 
“ Sibo Sibo ” (p. 254), which Mr. Foster pronounces “ a 
hopeless puzzle ”, perhaps represents Sahibu Sahibu. The 
identification (p. 259, n. 1) of the fortified island spoken 
of by Predys with Secretario is, I think, wrong. I cannot 
find that a fortress was ever erected there. Predys says 
“ another [castle] built lately upon the northeiiimost end 
of one of the lies of Keymathes ” ; and I feel certain that 
he not only confused the Ilheos Queimados (Burnt Islets) 
with the Ilheos de S. Jorge, but that he mistook the point 
of Mormugao for an island, wliich it very nearly is. As 
a fact, the Mormugao fortress had been “ built lately ”, 
having been commenced in 1624, four years before Predys 
saw it (see Fonseca’s Goa^ 42-3). “ Cabeceira ” (p. 265) 

should be “ Cabaceira There can be no doubt that 
“ Carera ” (p. 342) is Karedu ; see the interesting quota- 
tions in Sir Richard Temple’s Thomas Bowrey, p. 36, n. 3. 

In conclusion I would say that the index, as usual, is 
excellent. • 


Donald Ferguson. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(April, May, June, 1909.) 


I— General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 6, 1909. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in the 
Chair. 

The following eleven gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society:— 

The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, G.C.S.I. 

Mr. Samuel J. Cohen. 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid, LC.S. 

Mr, Charles J. Morse. 

Professor W. J. Prendergast, 

Mr. Saiyed Abu Ali. 

Rai Bahadur S. Mitter. 

Mr. Manraathanath Moitry. 

Mr. Gokul Chand Narang. 

Mr. P. Ramanathan. 

Sardar Udham Singh. 

Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. M. Moszkowski, of Berlin, read a paper on “The 
Pagan Races of East Sumatra”. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. Skeat and 
Dr. Thornton took part. The paper appears in the 
curyent number. 
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ANNIVERSABY MEETING. 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 11, 1909, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

4 

Mr. Maung Po Hla. 

Mr. Maung Ba Soc. 

Mr. Maung Ba U, 

Shaikh Mahomed Ali. 

Six nominations wci'e announced for election at the 
next Ceneral Meeting. 

The Annual Report for the year 1908-9 was read by 
the Secretary. 


Report of the Council for 1908-9. 

The Council regret to report the loss by death of six 
honorary members — 

Professor V. Fausboll, Professor R. Pischel, 

Professor F. Kielhorn, Baron Victor von Rosen, 

Professor Barbier de Meyuard, Professor Eberhard Schrader, 


and of eleven ordinary members — 

Mr. J. B. Buchanan, Dr. T. Duka, 

Dr. Stephen W. Busliell, Mr. J. F. K. Hewitt, 

Major Sir H. A. Deane, Sir Arnold Kemball, 

His Grace the Duke of Devon- Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, 

Mr. D. L. Richardson, 

Mr. Patrick Doyle, Mr. W. Theobald ; 


following twelve : — 

Sir Alfred Moloney, 


and by retirement of the 
Captain Vaughan Bateson, 
Sir James A. Bourdillon, 
Professor H. F. Bray, 

Mr. N. E. F. Corbett, 
Pandit Hirananda Shastri, 
Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 


Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, 

Mr. T. M. Rangacharya, 

Mr. E. T. Sturdy, 

Mr. P. C. Tarapore, 

Mr. E. Crawshay Williams. 

during the year 


The following four gentlemen elected 
have not taken up their election : — 

Mr. K. K. Chakko, Mr. Maung Maung, 

Mr. Chit Hla, Mr. J. Sen. 
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Under Rule 25 (d) the following seventeen gentlemen 
cease to be members of the Society : — 


Mr. S. Parameswara Aiyar, 

Mr. R. E. Bugtani, 

Mr. Pashupatinath Chatterjee, 
Mr. Harinath De, 

Mr. Bepin Behari Uhosal, 

Mr. Iswar Chandra Das Gupta, . 
Mr. J. S. Hosford, 

Mr. Mir Musharaf ul-Huk, 

Mr. C. G. Idichandy, 


Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, 

Mr. Parmeshwar Lall, 

Mr. C. J. Le Mesurier, 

Mr. M. Tun Lwin, 

Mr. Yusuf I. Mulla, 

Mr. V. R. Pandit, 

Mr.T. B. Pohath-Kelielpannala, 
Panjab BhusanP. Bulaki-Ram, 


The following eighty-two new members have been 
elected during the year : — 


Mr. Kainaluddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Sofiullah Saifud din Ahmad, 
Mr. S. Kuppuswami Aiyangar, 
Mr. S. Aijaz Ali, 

Mr. S. Raza Ali, 

Mr. J. Allan, 

Mr. F. H. Baynes, 

Mr. R. A. Becher, 

Babu Charu Chandra Bose, 
Professor H. F. Bray, 

Dr. A. Biichler, 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Bux, 

Mr. K. K. Chakko, 

Mr. Maung Ba Cho, 

Mr. W. Coldstream, I.C.S. (ret.) , 
Dr. S. Daiches, 

Professor Friedrich Delitzsch 
(Honoraiy), 

Mr. T. Desika-Chari, 

His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, P.C., 

Mr..Mon fthow Dhaninivat, 
Mr. Malik Muhammad Din, 
Professor A. Fischer, 

Mr. S. C. Ghatak, 

Mr. Wopendranath Ghosh, 
JRAS. 1909. 


Mr. K. N. Gopal, 

Mr. Maung Po Han, 

H.E. Mahmud Hassib Bey, 
Mr. M. Hibatullah Azimabadi, 
Mr. Chit Hla, 

Mr. W. W. Hornell, I.E.S. 
Sultan Sayyid Saadat Hosain 
Shah, 

Mr. James H. Hyde, 

Mr. M. V. Subramania Iyer, 
Mr. C. H. Keith Jopp, I.C.S. 
(ret.), 

Mr. G. R. Kaye, 

Mr. C. H. Kesteven, 

Mr. Maung Ba Kin (2), 

Mr. Ernest Klippel, 

Professor Ernst Kuhn 
(Honorary), 

Rai Brij Behari Lai, 

Mr. Quazi Abdul Latief, 

Mr. H. D. Graves Law, I.C.S., 
Rev. Arthur Lloyd, 

Rev. Frederick MacCormick, 
Mr. G. L. Maheshwary, 

Mr. Abu Muhammad Mahfuz, 
Mr. Priya Krishna Majumdar, 
53 
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Mr. K. M. MattoUa Mappillay, 
Professor Gaston Maspero 
(Honorary), 

Mr. Maung Maung, 

Mr. Maung Thein Maung, 

Dr. Binay Lai Mazumdar, 

Mr. K. P. Gopal Menon, 

Mr. P. L. Misra, 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S., 

Mr. John Murray, J.P., P.S.A., 
Miss M. E. Noble (Sister 
Nivedita), 

Mr. Maung Ba Oh, 

Professor Hermann Oldenberg 
(Honorary), 

Mr. T. Z. Dung, 

Rev. F. Penny, 

Mr. A. R. Pillai, 

Mr. K. G. Gopala Pillai, 

Mr. Laurenoe Pillay, 

Mrs. Parvatibai Powar, 


Mr. Sadashiva Rao Powar, 

Mr. A. M. Rashad, 

Mr. R. V. Russell, I.C.S., 
Professor C. Salemann 
(Honorary), 

Mr. Suresa Chandra Sarkar, 
Mr. Bankim Chandra Sen, 

Mr. J. Sen, 

Mr. Gur Prasad Sinha, 

Mr. Herbert A. Stark, 

Khan Bahadur A. K. M. Abdus 
Subhan, 

Professor Vilhelm Thomsen 
(Honorary), 

Mr. M. Mya TJ, 

Professor J. Wackernagel, 
Professor Max Walleser, 

Mr. W. Fairfield Warren, 

Mr. J. P. C. Williams, 

Mr. Maung Aung Zan, K.S.M., 


It is satisfactory to report that the great increase in 
members recorded last year, and the corresponding increase 
in income, have this year been surpassed. In 1908 sixteen 
more members have been elected than in 1907, and £48 
more received in subscriptions. The sale of the Journal 
hm also increased, and four new Libraries added to the 
list of subscribers. 

An extraordinary outlay has been made on the Library, 
by which, it is hoped, its value to members has been much 
increased : the money to meet this extra expenditure has 
been made up chiefly by the sale of surplus books during 
the last three or four years. The Library has also benefited 
by some valuable gifts. *• 

Mr. Andrew Kay, son of the late Mr. Henry Cassels Kay, 
who was for many years a member of the Council, has 
presented in memory of his father a collection of thirty- 
four Arabic printed volumes and six MSS. 
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The University of Pennsylvania, on the proposal of 
Professor Hilprecht, the editor, has presented the volumes 
already published of the Babylonian Expedition, and has 
promised to continue to send them as they appear. The 
four series will comprise in all some sixty volumes. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Sudhakar Dvivedi, of 
Benares, has presented his Sanskrit and Hindi works, 
thirty-two in number, chiefly astronomical. 

During the past session many interesting papers have 
been read: amongst them may be mentioned those by 
Dr. V. Le Coq on the work of the Royal Prussian 
Expedition to Chinese Turkestan, by Professor Garstang 
on the recent Explorations in Asia Minor, and by Dr. Stein 
on Explorations in Eastern* Turkestan and Western 
China. 

The Journal has been published regularly, and has fully 
justified its reputation for scholarly work, variety, and 
general interest. 

One more work has been added to the Oriental 
Translation Fund during the year, a translation of the 
^Mkhayana Aranyaka by Mr. Keith. The thanks of 
the Society are due to Mr. Keith not only for the valuable 
translation of the Sanskrit Text but also for his kindness 
in bearing a portion of the cost of publication. 

The dividends accruing from the Medal Publications 
Fund during the six years that this Fund has existed have 
enabled the Council this year to undertake two new 
works : one an edition in Nagari characters, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Professor Hultzsch, of the Prakrita- 
riipavatara of Simharaja ; the other a Monograph on the 
Pali Literature of Burma, by Mrs. Bode. Both these works 
will shortly be ready for publication. 

The fourth volume of Manucci’s Storia do Mocfoy* has 
appeared in the Indian Texts Series, thus completing this 
interesting work upon which Mr. Irvine has successfully 
bestowed so much time and labour. 
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The Annual Dinner was held on May 13, 1908, at the 
Hotel Cecil, and was well attended, Lord Reay, the 
President, in the chair. Amongst the ^ests present were 
the Chinese Ambassador, the Siamese Charge d’Aifaires, 
Lord Wenlock, and Lord Midleton. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists was 
held in August, 1908, at Copenhagen, and the Society sent 
delegates to represent it, and also presented it with all 
the Society’s works published since the previous Congress 
in 1905. 

The Public School Cold Medal for 1908 was won by 
Mr. H. K. Lunn, of Harrow School, for his essay on 
Lord Clive. The medal was presented by Lord George 
Hamilton on July 1. 

The Triennial Gold Medal of the Society for this year, 
1909, has been awarded to Dr. Grierson, in recognition of 
his distinguished services to Oriental scholarship, as 
evidenced by his many works on Indian subjects, editions 
of texts, and translations, and lastly by his monumental 
work on the Linguistic Survey of India. The medal was 
presented to i)r. Grierson on March 16 by the 

Prince of Wales at MarllK)rough House, in the presence 
of a small deputation of the Council, consisting of 
Lord Reay, Sir R. West, Sir C. Lyall, Dr. Thornton, 
Mr. Fleet, and Mr. Kennedy. 

The Council have awarded the Public School Gold Medal 
for the present year to Mr A. H. M. Wedderburn, of Eton 
College, for his essay on tin' Marquess Wellesley. 

Owing to the lamented deaths of Professors Fausbbll, 
Schrader, and Pischel, there were three vacancies in the 
list of Honorary Members. The appointment by the 
Council of Professors Delitzsch, Thomsen, and Kuhn will 
add distinction to a body which contains the names of the 
chief scholars of the Continent. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to. 
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the Auditors — Mr. Keith, Mr. Dames, Mr. Frazer, and 
Mr. Windus. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1909-10, are as 
follows : — 

Under Rule 30, Sir Charles Lyall retires from the office 
of Vice-President. 

The Council recommend the election of Mr. Irvine. 

Under Rule 31, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr.Codrington 
retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rules 32, 33, the following Ordinary Members 
of Council retire : — 

Mr. Ellis, 

Mr. Irvine, 

Professor Margoliouth, 

Dr. Pinches, 

Sir Arthur Wollaston, K.C.I.E. 

The Council recommend the election of 

Sir H. Mortimer Durand, G.C.M.G., 

Mr. A. Rhuvon Guest, 

Sir Charles Lyall, K.C.8.I., 

Professor Macdonell, 

Mr, Sewell. 

Sir Ernest Satow : The Report which you have just 
heard bears testimony to the continued prosperity of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In spite of the loss of members 
during the past year through death, resignation, or other 
causes, there is a net increase in the membership of more 
than thirty, and a consequent increase in subscriptions. 
I note in the Report a statement regarding the expenditure 
of £90 upon books, I think the Society is to be con- 
gratulated in this respect, too, for it should be its aim 
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HECEIPTS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d. 

SUBSCRirTlONS 




782 12 

0 

Resident Members — 84 at £3 3«. 

264 

12 

0 




Advance Subscriptions ... 

3 

3 

0 




Arrears received 

3 

3 

0 




Non-Resident Members — 







298 at £1 10s. (less arrears 10s.) 

446 

10 

0 




9 at £1 Is. 

9 

9 

0 




Advance Subscriptions 

46 

15 

0 




Arrears received 

6 

0 

0 




Library Members — 2 at £1 10.<. 

3 

0 

0 





782 12 

0 




Rents Deceived 




226 

9 


Grant from India Offick . 




210 

0 

0 

Journal ... 




272 

15 

9 

Subscriptions ... .. . . 

215 

0 

0 




Additional copies sold 

36 

4 

6 




Sale of Pamphlets 

7 

14 

6 




Advertisements 

13 

10 

9 




Sale of Index 

0 

6 

0 





272 15 

9 




Dividends 




44 10 10 

New South Wales 4 per cent. Stock 

30 

10 

0 




Midland 2^ per cent. Debenture Stock 

5 

0 

10 




Local Loans Stock 

9 

0 

0 





44 

10 

10 




Interest on Deposit Accoi’nts 




11 

8 

9 

Lloyds Hank 

7 

7 

5 




Post Office Savings Bank 

4 

1 

4 





11 

8 

9 




Sundry Receipts 




7 

7 

9 





1554 

4 

1 

Balance as at January 1, 1908 




514 17 

5 





‘£2069 

1 

6 


Funds, 

£802 13^. lOrf. New South Wales 4 per cent. Stock. 
£212 8«. Midland 2J per cent. Debenture Stock. 
£300 3 per cent. Local Loans Stock. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1908, 


PAYMENTS. 


House 

Bent 

Insurance 

Bepairs 

Lighting, Heating, and Water 
Other Expenditure 


Salaries and Wages 
Office Expenses 
Library 

New Books 
Binding ... 


Journal 

Printing 

Illustrations 

Postage 


Donation to Pali Dictio.nary 

Postage 

Sundry Payments 


it 9. d. £ i. d, 

427 8 6 

350 0 0 
10 13 11 
5 10 5 
33 11 5 
27 12 8 

427 8 5 


59 14 4 
30 8 3 

90 2 7 

487 13 6 
47 9 4 
40 0 0 

575 2 10 


294 19 0 
35 10 4 
90 2 7 


575 2 10 


10 10 0 
50 0 0 
48 4 U 


1531 18 1 


Balance as at December 31, 1908 537 3 6 

£2009 1 6 


We have exanUned with the books and vouchers 
of the Society the above Abstract of Beceipts 
and Payments, and have verified the Invest- 
ments therein described, and we hereby certify 
the said Abstract to he true and correct. 


.A. BEBBIEDALE KEITH, 

for the Council. 
M. LONGWOBTH DAMES, 
B. W. FBAZEB, 

for the Society, 
A. J. WINDU8, A.C.A., 

Professional Auditor. 


J. KENNEDY, Hon. Treasurer. 


London, March 2, 1909. 
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to gather together on its premises as complete a collection 
as possible of books relating to Asia. 

I have some diffidence in saying to the members of this 
very learned Society that I have often been struck, on 
looking over the Journal, by the paucity of papers from 
the Far East. I am sure that this paucity is not due to 
the Society itself, or to the Council, who have no desire 
tu exclude learning from whatever part of Asia it may 
come. In the last number of the Journal there was 
a valuable paper on a Japanese subject by my friend 
Mr. Victor Dickins. This leads me to make some remarks 
on what I fancy may be contributory causes of this paucity. 

Firstly, the local societies existing in China, Japan, and 
Siam. The China Society is very old, and is a branch of 
this Society. About 1875, 1 think, a society was formed in 
Japan, now affiliated with the Royal Asiatic Society, under 
the name of the Asiatic Society of Japan. It publishes 
papers on Japanese subjects. Within the last few years, 
under the guidance of the learned Dr. Frankfurter, of 
Bangkok, a society lias been founded to deal with Siamese 
subjects. 

Again, there is the paucity of students knowing the.se 
languages actually resident in England. I do not know 
a really learned scholar of Siamese who resides here. 
There are people who know the language from a practical 
but not from a scholarly point of view. There are some 
eminent Chinese scholars, but they are not all available. 
There are two or three excellent Japanese scholars, but 
two of the most eminent are confirmed invalids, quite 
unable to devote themselves any longer to continuous work. 
In addition, there is the fact that although the earlier 
students had the stimulus of novelty in introducing to 
Europe languages, history, literature, and philosophy which 
were then scarcely known, now, after a lapse of fifty 
years, enthusiasm has become lukewarm in the succeeding 
generation, who reason that all the work is done. 
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I venture to doubt whether this is the case. We still 
know very little of Siam, for instance. In the Records of 
the India Office there are interesting documents con- 
cerning the relations between Europe and Siam, but the 
actual history has not been investigated nor the languages 
studied. The Lao States of the North speak a dialect 
which might be compared with lowland Scotch in its 
relation to English. Of Korea also we know very little. 
There are the official Chinese histories and one or two 
dictionaries and grammars, but a great deal remains to be 
done both for its history and language. 

China, too, is such a vast country that she offers a wide 
field for research. There is much still to be learnt of the 
philosophy, history, and philology of China, and the relation 
of the Chinese language to its neighbours. 

Perhaps I have a better right to speak of Japan. You 
all know that Japanese books begin at the wrong end. 
I became so accustomed to this fact during the years 
I devoted to Japanese studies that when I took up 
a European book I began to read the end fii*st. Many 
years ago the Royal Asiatic Society published a translation 
by the celebrated scholar Klaproth — he was a great scholar 
in those days, whatever might be the opinion of him to-day 
— of a revised translation by a Dutch scholar of a Japanese 
book which ranks pretty much as Little Arthtirn History 
of England or Mrs. Markham's History does with us. Since 
then the Japanese have taken to studying the subject on 
European methods. There has arisen an excellent historic 
school ; its productions are written in the style of modern 
European works and give much information not hitherto 
made public in Europe. 

In Japanese literature Mr. Dickins, who contributes 
a paper to the last issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, has published two interesting volumes 
dealing with the ancient literature before the art of 
writing was known, which must have been handed down 
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by oral tradition. In religion we have works on Shinto by 
Dr. Aston, of Beer, in which for the first time he has 
made known what Shinto really is. 

Besides Shinto there is an enormous mass of Buddhist 
literature in Japan hardly yet explored. Japan not only 
took over bodily Chinese Buddhism, but formed new 
sects with their own doctrines. Dr. Arthur Lloyd, of 
Tokio, has done something to enlighten us on this subject, 
but the younger generation of scholars might well devote 
themselves to this work. It would be no contemptible 
undertaking, for it would recjuire a training in Chinese, 
Sanskrit, and Pali, without which it is impossible to under- 
stand Japanese Buddhism. 

Then there is the philology of Japan ; those who have 
studied Korean have been struck with the relationship 
btitween it and Japanese, especially in its physiology, that 
is, the construction of sentences, artifices for grammatical 
changes, particularly with verbs and adjectives ; adjectives 
are conjugated almost as if they were verbs ; in fact, there 
is very little difference between these two parts of speech. 
In th(‘ vocabulary Korean does not seem so closely allied 
to Japanese. But if anyone compared a Dutch with a^i 
English dictionary he would probably conclude hastily that 
those languages were as far apart from each other as the 
North and South Poles. So it is with Japanese and 
Korean; but they are found to be closely allied, especially in 
the ancient forms. I think Manchu and Mongol will also 
be found to be of the same family. A man requires con- 
siderable e(iuipment to do work in this field. There is one 
profound Chinese scholar who knows Manchu and Mongol ; 
if he could acrjuire Japanese and Korean he would be able 
to enlighten us very much on the subject of the» relations 
of this group of languages. 

The unw'orked field in Chinese and Japanese learning is 
still very wide. If the Royal Asiatic Society could make 
known their willingness to accept the work of men who 
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reside in the Far East and occupy themselves with its 
literature, history, and philosophy, they would no doubt be 
encouraged to produce papers on these subjects, and the 
paucity of articles on these subjects w^ould be remedied. 

I have great pleasure in moving the adoption of tlie 
Report. 

Sir Richard Temple : There is usually not much for 
a seconder to say in moving the adoption of a Report, and 
to-day I am labouring under yet another difficulty. I have 
to follow the excellent speech just made by Sir Ernest 
SatovT as to what the Society can do, and those of us who 
were present last night at the annual banquet of the Royal 
Asiatic Society heard further explanations of the objects 
and scope of the Society. With regard to that banquet 
I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating 
our Secretary, Miss Hughes, on the excellent and successful 
arrangements she made for it, now for the fourth time. 

I am glad also to be able to say one or two things to-day 
which may be of use. I should very much like in the liT’st 
place to draw special attention to the financial condition 
of the Society. There has been a gratifying increase of 
members, but we should compare the flourishing state of 
finances such an increase involves with the purposes for 
which they are required, and when you come to consider 
the reputation of the Society all over Europe and the East, 
owing to the scholarly activity of its membeis, I am sure 
you will agree with me in thinking that its funds are 
almost hopelessly inadequate. The Report shows that the 
Society has been active in its publications, but 1 think the 
Secretary can suppoi-t me in the statement that there is^ 
nevertheless, still a large quantity of unpublished matter — 
left unpublished through want of funds — which would be 
very useful to scholars. 

We cannot always count upon the presence amongst us 
of such generous friends as the late Mr. Arbuthnot to pay 
for the publication of works which it pays no publisher to 
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take up. We must therefore fall back on increasing our 
income available for publication, and to do this it is 
necessary to look after the general expenditure. Not that 
I would suggest for a moment the curtailment of the 
salaries, the office expenses, or the expenditure upon the 
Journal or the Library. The salaries are lower than those 
of any society I know, and the more we spend upon the 
Tabrary and the Journal the better for the Society ; we 
ought to be satisfied from the Report that the Council and 
Secretary are active enough in guarding our expenditure, 
but I think we may well follow the excellent suggestion 
of Sir Ernest Satow, and get a greater increase of con- 
tributions to the Jouryicd from the Far East, as they mean 
contributions in money also. 

Continuing my examination of the accounts, under the 
heading of “JHouse” I notice in the Report that 20 per 
cent, is spent on rent, etc. I observe that one-half of the 
rent is recovered by subletting, but it should be possible 
to do more. Thus, I think the Council might stir in the 
direction of free (|uart(‘rs. Other learned societies similar 
to ours get this advantage, and it is worth looking into, for 
it would be a great benefit to us. 

The whole of the accounts of the Royal Asiatic Society 
are not included in the figures dealing with the general 
funds. There are four special funds, and I would draw 
your careful attention to them — the Oriental Translation 
Fund, the Indian Exploration Fund, the Medal Publication 
Fund, the Monograph Fund ; but the amounts at their 
disposal are extraordinarily small. In the direction of 
obtaining more funds for these purposes there is great 
room for activity. 

I have thus dealt at length with the question of finance 
because of its extreme impoi'tance to research work. 
Scholarly enthusiasm and activity are damped and cur- 
tailed by shortness of funds, and from the practical point 
of view it is as important that the Society should look 
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to its finances as that it should undertake research work. 
Nothing is more important to science than that such 
a society as this should flourish, because I am convinced 
that in future individual eflbrt will cease to a great extent. 
I will give as an instance the conduct of the Indian 
Antiquary. It has always been a private venture largely 
supported by the Government, and as long as the Govern- 
ment of India subscribed directly matters went fairly 
well ; but when a decentralization of subscription was 
ordered, local Governments at once diminished their sub- 
scriptions. And now I hear that a further decentralization 
'-will take place, and local libraries and other institutions 
are to indent for the copies they require. Now if there is 
one thing a librarian or an institution dislikes more than 
another it is subscribing to a magazine ; what they like 
is to use their funds to increase the supply of library 
' books. So I expect that before long the official subscrip- 
tions to the Indian Antiquary will cease altogether, and 
then the Antiquary itself will have to cease. For the 
past twenty -five years I have, as many of you will know, 
conducted that journal at my personal risk and always 
with increasing loss, and so 1 can speak witli knowledge 
on this point. 

On one point of interest to this Society I have great 
hopes, and I should like to say a few words about it if 
I do not weaiy you. It is the qucvstion of preventing the 
dispersal of the Indian Museum. I feel certain that the 
combined efforts of this and other societies will succeed in 
saving the Museum. This is my impression. From all 
information that I have been able to gather since the recent 
deputation to the President of the Board of Education, the 
ultimate .result of that deputation s eflbrt will he the 
esta*blishment of a separate museum, unconnected with the 
other museums in London, showing the arts and industries 
of India in a manner of which we need not be ashamed. 
But if we are to get what we want in this respect we must 
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not relax our efforts. We must always remember that the 
officials of the Board of Education and of the India OflSce 
are busy people. They have much to do, and they may let 
this matter slide if we do not keep it before them. In the 
press of general business any one point is likely to be 
overlooked by Government offices unless pressure is 
constantly brought to bear on it from outside. We must 
therefore be careful to see that this particular matter is 
not dropped, and we must keep on until we get what 
we want. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Repoii. 

Lord Reay : I think the suggestions that have been 
made are most valuable ; our great object is to increase 
the field of operations of the Society. I have listened 
closely to all that Sir Ernest Satow has laid before us. 

I wish to make a direct appeal to Sir Ernest and ask 
him whether he will assist the Editors of the Journal in 
getting recruits in China and Japan to send articles. I am 
sure a letter signed “ Satow ” would be irresistible ; the 
desired articles would be fortlicoming, and such an invita« 
tion, too, would, I am convinced, reach the right quarters. 
From what lias been said there is evidently a vast field 
lying fallow which ought to be explored. The extra- 
ordinary rise of Japan has given an impetus to various 
movements in China, and it is of the utmost importance 
that we should get all possible information in this direction. 

As to our finances, I may say that I have had experience 
of many and varied societies, and I do not know of one 
in which the finances were so admirably managed and in 
which such excellent results were produced with so little 
means as in the Royal Asiatic Society. We tender our 
best thanks to our Honorary Ti*easurer for the way in 
which he discharges his duties. It is quite true, as 
Sir Richard Temple says, that it is desirable to look into 
our finances, and there is another fact to be borne in mind. 
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namely, that in three years our lease o£ this house runs 
out. As some generous person has been found lately who 
is willing to give £70,000 for the establishment of 
a National Theatre, I hope that some one will be found 
to help the Royal Asiatic Society in a similar way — an 
object which certainly deserves equal support. 

To-day is an auspicious occasion, in so far as the 
adoption of the Report has been moved by so eminent 
a scholar and diplomatist as my Right Honourable friend. 
Sir Ernest Satow, a distinguished representative of the 
Far East. No one can speak with greater authority about 
~ anything connected with our allies the Japanese. I have 
had the great pleasure and privilege of working with 
Sir Ernest Satow in a different field ; we spent four 
months together at tlie second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, the Journal of which contained elaborate and 
important documents which have been the foundation on 
which has been built the edifice of the Naval Conference. 
My only regret is that the order was not inverted, and that 
the Naval Conference did not take place before the Peace 
Conference ; the Peace Conference would have lasted less 
than four months if the ground had been as well prepared 
as it was for the Naval Conference. 

It is a great pleasure to me to present to you so 
satisfactory a report of the year's work and piogress. 
The increase in our membership is valuable, for it means 
that the knowledge of the aims and the work of the 
Society is widespread and appreciated.' 

The scope of the Society embraces so large a field that 
it is not always easy to represent adequately all the 
different branches of learning that come within its 
purview, 'but that is the aim which is steadily kept in 
view with regard to the Joumcd, and we specially 
welcome contributions that tend to keep up the general 
interest for all sections of our members. 

The last number of the Journal shows that we are 
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doing somewhat in the direction of the Far East, for we 
have an interesting Japanese paper from that great 
authority Mr. Dickins, and from Dr. v. Le Coq a valuable 
r6sum6 of the paper he delivered before the Society last 
November on the Prussian expedition to Turf an. 

The contributions to the Journal for 1908 did not fall 
short in interest of those for preceding years. As usual, 
India took the predominant place, and the fourteen articles 
on Indian subjects will add to the reputation of their 
authors as well as that of the Journal, 

Amongst the numismatic articles, one by Mr. Walsh on 
“The Coinage of Nepal'' deserves to be called a rnonograpli 
rather than an article. It is worthy of special notice as it 
is a complete history of the three dynasties which ruled in 
that country from the eighth century of our era. 

The work of exploration being carried on in Asia Minor 
on the sites of the great Hittite cities is represented in the 
Journal by an article from Professor Sayce on a Cuneiform 
tablet from Boghaz Keui, while Professor Garstang, of the 
Liverpool Archaeological Institute, in December last read 
a most interesting paper before the Society on “The Recent 
Archaeological Explorations among the Hittite Ruins 

In Semitic language we have in Arabic a text with 
notes and a commentary by Mr. Amedroz, and in Persian 
a suggestive article on the Jaini'u’t-Tawdrikh by Professor 
Browne, both valuable contributions ; while Mrs. Beveridge 
continues to add to the information she has already given 
as to the various MSS. of the Babar-nama. In old Persian 
or Pahlavi Dr. Mills gives further translations of the texts 
of the Yasna. 

Sir Henry Howorth again contributes to the Journal, 
and adds fresh knowledge to his researches into the history 
of the Mongols. 

Dr. Gaster contributes the hitherto unpublished Hebrew 
text of the Secreticm Secretomm with an English trans- 
lation. The scholarly Introduction which accompanies it 
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throws much new light on the sources from which 
the work was drawn, and adds fresh interest to this 
chapter in the literary history of the civilization of the 
Middle Ages. 

The pages of the Miscellanea have seen much discussion 
of problems, and are always open for the elucidation of 
points on which scholars can add information to that 
already given. 

There are some pages of the Journal, however, that 
can only be perused with sadness — I mean those that 
record the loss by death of our Members, and last year 
the toll was a heavy one. Many of those thus lost 
have been written of in the Journal, but I cannot refrain 
from recording my deep sense of the loss sustained so 
lately by the death of our Honorary Member, Dr. Richard 
Pischel. He was well known to many of us here, and 
was a familiar figure at all Congress and other meetings 
where Orientalists gather together. The truly graceful 
appreciation and tribute to his memory from the pen of 
Dr. Barnett in the last number of the Journal does full 
justice to his personal charm and scholarly attainments. 

The New Oriental Translation Fund, started in 1891 
by the late Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, published in 1908 
its eighteenth volume, the ^dnkhdyana. Aranyaka, by 
Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Arbuthnot at his death generously left all the stock 
of the volumes he had published at his own expense to 
the Society, and it is on the proceeds of the sales of these 
volumes that we have been able to publish the last two 
volumes and undertake the Memoirs of Jahdnyir, which 
is now nearly ready. 

Xhe pnnting of Bana’s Harm Carita and the Dkamma 
Sangani were paid for respectively by the late Lord 
Northbrook and Mr. Edward Sturdy, and help of this 
kind, either for a whole volume, or as in the case of last 
year s publication, when Mr. Keith paid a part of the cost, 
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is of the greatest assistance to the Fund in keeping 
up its annual volume, for the money accruing annually 
from the sales is not sufficient to pay for a complete 
volume. 

The Medal Publications Fund has started its career 
with two interesting and valuable works, (1) the 
Frdkritartlpdvatdra of Simharaja, edited by Professor 
E. Hultzsch, and (2) The Pali Literature of Burma, by 
Mrs. Bode. A notable authority on Prakrit, Dr. Hultzsch 
was for many years in the service of the Government of 
India in Madras as Government Epigraphist and Editor 
of the volume of South Indian Inscriptions before he took 
up residence in Germany to till the post of Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Halle. 

Mrs. Bode has been a contributor to the Journal and 
also to the publications of the Pali Text Society for some 
years, and this year we have to offer her our sincere 
congratulations on her appointment as Deputy Professor 
of Pali and Sanskrit at the University of London* 
I believe, it is the first time that a lady has held this, 
position. 

It is a gi’eat pleasure that Dr. Grierson should be the 
recipient of the Triennial Gold Medal of the Society this 
year. Dr. Grierson and his work are too well known to. 
all of you to recjuire any eulogy from me, and this award 
is but a fitting tribute to the great work lie has done for 
Indian scholarship. 

Special lionour was done to the Society on this occasion, 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales presented the medal to 
Dr. Grierson at Marlborough House, and in so doing 
follow^ed in the footsteps of his august father, our present 
King, who, as Prince of W'ales, presented the '^nedal on 
a former occasion. 

I wish to congratulate very heartily Mr. W. Irvine on 
the completion of his Sforia do Alogor, 

The School Gold Medal this year has been gained by 
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Eton, and Lord Curzon will present the medal to the 
winner, Mr» A. H. M. Wedderbum, on May 21. 

I am very glad to be able to inform the Society that 
we had a most successful deputation last week to the 
President of the Board of Education. I believe that the 
speeches made on the occasion by Lord Curzon, Sir Richard 
Temple, and others must have convinced the Members 
of the Government and the officials of the increased 
importance which attaches to the continued and separate 
existence of the Indian Museum, both for the sake of India 
and for the honour of this country. It would be nothing 
jfess than a scandal if a foreigner came to London and 
asked to see the Indian Museum and we had to tell him 
that it was scattered among the other collections and 
no longer had a separate abode. What we desire is that 
it should be carefully maintained as a distinct and special 
collection representing the great Empire of India. We 
also consider that unless this separate existence is iriain- 
tained there will be no inducement to rich people to make 
additions ; they will not be attracted to do so if it should 
be scattered, but only if due honour is done to the gifts 
they may bestow. 

T hope that in such a separate and permanent Museum 
of India the extraordinarily interesting and valuable 
collection recently brought home by Dr. M. Aurel Stein 
may find a place. It is (|uite absurd to send Dr. Stein 
to make explorations, exposing himself to much hardship 
and risking his personal safety, and on his return to give 
him great applause at public meetings, but to say that 
there is no place in which to receive his collection. 

I always have on the occasion of our annual meetings 
one, task* which is specially pleasant, and that is the 
expression of our appreciation of the services of our 
Secretary. I do not know how she manages to accomplish 
so much with such strict economy. The work of Miss 
Hughes is beyond all praise ; she is indefatigable ; she 
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devotes all her time to the Society. We all know her 
constant readiness to help and the sagacity and skill with 
which that help is rendered. I have gi*eat pleasure in 
moving a most hearty vote of thanks to Miss Hughes. 

We are equally delighted to see here to-day Dr. Codrington. 
His work in connexion with the Library is of the utmost 
value, and we hope that for many years to come we may 
rely on his devoted services. 

Before I sit down I should like to say that as far as the 
Council is concerned we shall continue to give our best 
efforts to the work of the Society. There is a great deal 
to be done. When we see what is done by Germany and 
France to promote Oriental studies we are not satisfied 
with what is done here in quarters whence we should 
expect help. I do not see how the problems of the great 
British Empire are to be solved unless material assistance 
is obtained to enable scholars to devote themselves to 
continuous research work, which throws so much light 
upon the development of the East. 

I (juite endorse what Sir Richard Temple has said that 
we cannot continue to trust to individual efforts ; we must 
get support from all sides, and make a joint effort to reach 
the perfect fulfilment of our aims. An Empire such as 
ours has seldom been seen before, and its duties must be 
discharged with a feeling of due responsibility for the 
enormous interests that are. at stake. 

I have the honour to put to the meeting the adoption 
of the Report. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


Presentation of the Public School Medal. 

May 26, 1909. 

Lord Re ay : Lord Curzon, ladies, and gentlemen, — At 
this stage of the proceedings I have merely to ask Lord 
Curzon to present the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public 
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School Medal to the successful essayist, Mr. A. H. M. 
Wedderburn, of Eton College; but when the time comes 
to move the vote of thanks I shall have something to add. 

This is the first occasion on which the medal goes for 
the second time to a public school. Eton was victorious 
in the competition of 1905, and again carries oft’ the 
medal in 1909. In 1904 it was won by Merchant 
Taylors’ School, in 1906 by Rugby, in 1907 by West- 
minster, and in 1908 by Harrow. I do not think I need 
say very much on the subject. You are all thoroughly 
aware of the extreme importance of the study of history 
4n general and of the history of India in particular at 
our public schools and similar institutions. There was 
a time when it was necessary to make an appeal for the 
inclusion of history in our elementary and secondai’y 
schools, and even at the universities; but I am very 
glad to see that history now occupies a prominent place 
in our educational system. 

I should like to give you some particulars which I came 
across the other day siiowing the importance Germany 
attaches to the value of the study of history in the 
education of girls. In a recent order of Council, issued 
with the sanction of the Emperor, history is put in the 
girls’ curriculum exactly on the same footing as in the 
curriculum for boys. In an advanced girls’ school in 
Germany four hours per week are given to history, 
six to English, and three to geography ; nine hours are 
given to German, twelve to French, and six to English. 
In a modern high school seven hours per week are 
given to French, four to English, and four to history ; 
in a classical high school four hours are given to history, 
five hours are given to French, and two to English. 
To show the interest that pervades all classes I may 
tell you that the Munich Working Men’s Educational 
Association, organized entirely by working men, studies 
the political culture and history of the nineteenth century. 
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Tliey make use, I suppose, of a most remarkable book, 
which is not so well known here as it ought to be. It 
is the Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, written 
in German by an Englishman, Mr. Houston Stuart 
Chamberlain, who lives at Vienna, and is a nephew of 
the late Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. It has 
gone through eight editions; sixty thousand copies have 
been sold in Germany of these two bulky volumes. I find 
that it contains some reference to the Aryan origin of 
our old civilization and to the somewhat obscure point 
as to why the Aryans, living where they did, encouraged 
emigration to Europe. Chamberlain points to three race^?^ 
as the root of our civilization — two Aryan races, the 
Greek and Latin, and one Semitic, the Jewish. If you 
want to see how history should be studied you should 
refer to this most interesting volume, full of erudition, 
knowledge, discrimination, and common sense. It shows 
what the study of history can achieve. As civilization 
becomes more and more complex, (questions arise which 
become more and more difficult for statesmen both in East 
and West to solve. If we are to understand our relations 
with the East and if the East is to understand their 
relations with us, it is necessary that the study of hi.story 
should be encouraged and prosecuted with energy lx)th 
here and in the East. The Japanese are cjuite aware of 
this fact, and I believe you will find that they give full 
recognition in their schools and universities to the study 
of history. No person can engage in either political or 
administrative work of any kind who has not mastered 
to a certain extent the historical problems which lie at 
the root of political development. Nothing but disaster 
can accrue to the nation which does not assign to the 
study of history a foremost place. 

I am sure we shall enjoy an interesting speech from 
Lord Curzon, and I will now ask him to present the medal 
to Mr. Wedderbum. 
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Lord Corzon : Lord Reay, ladies, and gentlemen, 

When Lord Reay asked me to present the Public School 
Medal to the successful competitor to-day I felt that 
I must gladly accept the invitation, and it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to be here this afternoon. It would be 
scarcely possible to find a more congenial ground of 
meeting. The subject of the essay is the life of a states- 
man who was great as a Governor-General and as an 
Etonian. The winner of the medal is an Eton boy. 
And the person who presents the medal is a man in 
whose heart Eton and India are enshrined side by 
iMe, as the two objects of a lifelong and most ardent 
devotion. 

Lord Reay has given us some interesting observations 
about the study of history in Germany. My few remarks 
will deal with history in its relation to India. I regard 
these competitions in which Mr. Wedderburn has l>een 
victorious as one of the most useful means adopted to 
popularize the knowledge of India in this country. The 
ignorance about India in England is perhaps less now 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, but it is still 
quite appalling. Sixty years ago Lord Dalhousie, that 
great Governor-General, said that it recjuired either a great 
victory or a great defeat in India to make the smallest 
impression upon the public mind in Great Britain. We 
have fortunately passed out of tlie region of acute warfare 
in India, but it almost needs a similar convulsion in some 
other sphere of action to disturb public opinion in this 
country about it. 

And yet the means of information at our disposal are 
by no means small. It is a remarkable feature of our rule 
in India fchat it has thrown up in the last hundred years 
many eminent men, whose lives have been written and 
the facts of whose history and careers are well known. 
Moreover, hardly any history in the world has been so 
thoroughly illuminated by official records as that of India ; 
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she positively staggers under the weight of Blue Books. 
If the whole of them were placed in the rooms of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, there would hardly be space for 
any other publications on these shelves. And yet who 
re^s those Blue Books ? I have scarcely met a single 
human being who would voluntarily open one of them, 
with the exception, of course, of the members of this 
Society. There is, for instance, the Blue Book known as 
The Moral and Material Progress Report on India, 
published every year and containing admirable and well- 
condensed information. You will find in that book almost 
all that is to be known about India, and every ten yeai^S^ 
the experience of the previous decade is summed up in 
a larger publication. But no one buys it or reads it. 

There is, indeed, a vast literature about India, if we care 
to study it. But, nevertheless, the ignorance remains 
gi'eat and widespread ; and that is the reason why 
I welcome so heartily these competitions, for it seems 
to me that they are attacking the English public from 
the right point of approach. If you take boys when 
they are young and inspire in them an interest in, and 
knowledge of, India, it will continue and will influence 
them for the rest of their lives. It is difficult to persuade 
middle-aged people to commence a study in which they 
have never so far taken any interest. But the Royal 
Asiatic Society very properly goes to the bottom of the 
scale in the scheme of its Public School Medal. As 
I understand it, prizes of books are given every year to 
ceiiain Public Schools which undertake some special 
instruction in the geography and history of India; and 
a further prize is given in the form of a medal to the 
writer of the best essay on a set subject alnong the 
winners of the first competition. There are now^ some 
twelve Public Schools competing. Further, it is in the 
power of a generous donor to extend this useful work 
and to increase the number of schools either by giving 
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a donation to swell the capital fund or by earmarking 
it for any particular school. 

Let me say why it seems to me so desirable a thing 
that boys of that age should become acquainted with 
the history of India. As I came here to-day a book 
was placed in my hands, and on opening it I saw on 
the first page these words : “ India should be placed first 
in the list of the world’s countries, for she is almost 
certainly the birthplace of man.” That is a very 
cryptic observation, and carries one back into a region 
of speculation into which I do not propose to enter. So 
"’Iftir as I know, there is no foundation for the statement. 
But whether India has or has not any relation to the 
original birthplace of man, it is indubitable that the 
history, politics, ethnology, religion, and philosophy of 
India have left a deeper impression than almost any 
others upon mankind. Look again at the part which 
India has played in our own history. She has been one 
of the stepping-stones by which this country has marched 
from a small Island Kingdom to the greatest Empire 
of the world. India is at this moment geographically 
by far the largest and politically one of the most 
important, if not the most important, section of the 
British Empire, the keystone of the arch of our world- 
wide dominion. Then there is a point which appeals 
to me more than any other, namely, the problems of 
administration which India presents. They are the most 
complex, the most delicate, and the most responsible that 
devolve anywhere upon the shoulders of the British 
race. If I were a parent seeking a profession for my 
son, I think the first thing that I should do would be 
to past \ny eye upon India, and this mainly for two 
reasons. In the first place, if my son went to India 
he would be doing something definite, practical, and of 
positive value to large masses of human beings at a time 
of life when in any other country or profession he would 
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only be occupying a secondary and irresponsible position. 
In the second place, India opens up a field of honourable 
activity in the sphere of government greater than any 
in the world. It is open to any young man of character 
and ability who goes there, from whatever class he may 
be drawn, to rise to a position in that country, before 
he attains the age of 50, in which he may be ruling, 
almost single-handed, a territory larger than that of many 
European kingdoms and exercising an authority greater 
than that of many European kings. Many years ago 
John Bright used to say that India was a playground 
for the aristocratic classes. John Bright had a great an^T 
genuine interest in India, tempered by a good deal of 
ignorance; and he seemed to think seriously that we 
kept India as a means of finding billets for the younger 
sons of the nobility. I should like to appeal to Lord 
Reay, with his long experience of India, and ask him 
to tell us wliether, in travelling about the country and 
observing the Civil servants conducting the Administration, 
he ev^er came across these scions of a pampered aristocracy. 
For myself I never saw them, and I have always held 
that one of the greatest merits of the Service and one 
of the sources of its strength was that, instead of being 
recruited from one class at home, it was drawn impartially 
from all sections of the community, so that the best 
English blood of the upper, middle, and all classes was 
perpetually flowing into India and giving to it the best 
that British character and British intelligence can offer. 
It is remarkable, too, what a hold the Indian Service 
establishes over a family, generation after generation. 
If you look at the Civil Service List you will find to-day 
names that were famous long before the Mutiny. I have 
Silt upon a platform with a Lieutenant-Governor who told 
his audience that he was the fifth in succession of the 
same family to eat the salt of India. 

There are other considerations, too, which prove that 
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it is both desirable and necessary to be well informed 
with regard to India. In my opinion India will occupy 
a much larger share of public attention in the future 
than she has done in the past. More than a hundred 
years ago, when the East India Company was gradually 
developing, by ill -controlled ‘ and often corrupt expansion, 
into a governing power, Indian affairs were very prominent 
in Parliament, and excited the attention of such great 
names as Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and Burke. Again, more 
than fifty years ago, a violent interest was aroused in 
this country through the peril to our fellow-subjects and 

r rule arising from the Sepoy Rebellion. And recently 
a wave of unrest has been passing over India resulting 
in some cases in the commission of atrocious crimes, and 
eveixtually eliciting concessions and reforms from the 
present Administration. Nothing could be more improper 
than for me to say anything on the present occasion 
which might have a political complexion ; therefore I will 
not discuss the effect which it appears to me that these 
changes must have on the future of India. But it is 
permissible for me to say this, which no one will doubt, 
that they must unquestionably render the administration 
of India more complex, more arduous, more difficult in 
the future, and must impose a greater strain upon the 
civilians called upon to conduct the administration of 
that country. And if this be so, how important it is for 
the ensuing generations of those men that they should 
have from an early age that broad acquaintance with 
Indian conditions and history which it is the main object 
of the competitions for the Royal Asiatic Society’s Public 
School Medal to give. 

I musf pass by the personal topics raised by Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s essay on Lord Wellesley, but it is fitting that 
the prize for this essay should have been won by an 
Eton boy. Wellesley was one of the few men who had 
the rare distinction of being educated both at Eton and 
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Harrow. I believe that the late General Buller was 
another. The fact points to a stormy interlude, and it 
was, as we know, owing to a boyish escapade at Harrow 
that Wellesley was removed to Eton, where he became 
one of her most loyal sons. In later years he always 
turned to Eton with affectionate remembrance; to Eton 
he dedicated some of his best classical verses ; and when 
he died he was followed to his grave in the College Chapel 
by the six hundred boys of his old school. I regret the 
controversies that have arisen with regard to him. I have 
had occasion to study his career, and I have always taken 
the view expressed in Mr. Wedderburn's essay that ^ 
was a man of large views, high courage, distinguished 
abilities, and of absolutely sincere patriotism. There was 
a certain splendour and assumption about him which 
provoked criticism, but they were combined with genuine 
statesmanship. He is endeared to me particularly because 
in India he was a consistent patron of art and learning. 
When no one thought much of the education of young 
Englishmen in India Lord Wellesley founded the Fort 
William College for the benefit of the Writers, as they 
were called, of the East India Company. Many of these 
young men went to India at the age of 16 or 17, and 
Wellesley saw the temptations to which their ignorance 
exposed them. Accordingly, he sought to provide them 
with the means of education in the languages, laws, and 
customs of India. But the Board of Directors, who were 
always fighting him, eventually broke down his scheme. 
But while it lasted the students used to assemble once 
a year in the Throne Room of Gove|rnment House and 
were addressed b}^ Lord Wellesley on their duties and 
responsibilities. Government House itself brings Wellesley 
to mind, for he built it on the model, as you may be 
aware, of my own home. Sitting, as successive Viceroys 
do, in the rooms where a long series of great men have 
lived and worked, one thinks of them so often that 
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their shades almost seem to rise before one’s eyes. One 
becomes familiar with their personal appearance and with 
their character. Very real to me was the aspect of 
Lord Wellesley, with his slight form, precise features, 
and air of authority — a small man, as was his brother the 
famous Duke, but the best type of a patrician, carrying 
command in every gesture and in every trait. 

In this way a Viceroy cannot fail to form some estimate 
of the place in history which his predecessors will occupy, 
as he reads their speeches and dispatches, notes the results 
of their policy, and realizes their definite identity. In the 
%«ig list of eminent names two always appeared to me to 
stand out by themselves in moral grandeur and in states- 
manship, Warren Hastings and Lord Dalhousie, the former 
persecuted while living, the latter slandered when dying, 
both vilified when dead, and only vindicated long after, 
in their graves. Next to them comes Lord Wellesley. 
There have been other men like Lord William Bentinck, 
remarkable for special reasons, and Lord Canning, dis- 
tinguished for the serene composure with which he met 
a great crisis. But in actual achievement they were not to 
be compared with Warren Hastings or with Lord Dalhousie. 
I cannot, of course, speak of men still living who have held 
the great office of Viceroy of India ; but I should like to 
point out, in the presence of the Headmaster of Eton, 
that of recent Governors-General there have been five in 
succession trained in that school to which both he and 
I belong — Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Elgin, 
Lord Minto, and myself, and I might add anotlier name, 
that of Lord Ampthill, who, in the interval in my own 
tenure of the ofiRce, filled the position for a time. So many 
Etonian Viceroys in unbroken succession is a remarkable 
achievement, and I hope that the Headmaster has some 
potential Viceroys up his sleeve for the future to carry on 
the traditions of the school in Indian administration. 

In presenting to you, Mr. Wedderbum, the Public School 
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Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I congratulate you 
most heartily upon your success, and I hope that the 
excursion you have made into Indian history will lead you 
to further study. I have read your essay with great 
pleasure ; I have admired the moderation of its propositions, 
and the juvSt and sane verdict pronounced on the affairs 
which you have discussed. I hope that this essay will not 
be your only venture, but that you will be tempted to 
pursue the course on which you have started, either in 
some form of literature or in practical work, and that the 
same success will attend you in the future as on the 
present occasion. 

Canon Lyttelton, Headmaster of Eton : Lord Reay, 
Lord Curzon, ladies, and gentlemen, — I feel that I shall 
best fulfil the object in view in asking me to say a few 
words on this occasion by assuring the company of the 
sympathy and acquiescence with which I have listened to 
the advice given this afternoon. I am glad to say that 
interest in the East is growing steadily year by year at 
Eton. I have no doubt of it. At the same time it is not 
possible for me to say that the whole aspiration and 
thoxight of boys at Eton is taken up with the East. Such 
interest is not to be found among them in a greater degree 
than it is among the adult population from which the boys 
spring. I am constantly told that countries nearer to us 
than India ought to excite a feeling of interest, yet they 
fail to do so, so we cannot expect that interest in India 
should have reached a feverish pitch. In Public Schools 
we must always be prepared to meet the rival claims of 
other subjects which in the present day occupy more 
and more attention on the part of the public. Of the 
importance of the study of history in general we are all 
agreed, and I think that other history than English history 
should be included ; none is more important than the 
history of the Indian Empire ; it includes facts of vast 
interest which we cannot afford to ignore. 
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On one other subject I am glad to be able to confess 
that I take a different view from that which I formerly 
held. It used to be said — perhaps Lord Curzon will 
corroborate the statement — that it would be a great 
calamity for the British Empire if the democracy really 
interested itself in India. If we had not hit upon a system 
of administration which practically left the great men we 
send to India a free hand, we could not have contemplated 
in the future as successful administration as in the past. 
We have gone on the principle that it is better to take 
a capable man and leave him unfettered than subject him 
14^ the whims, caprices, and passions of the democracy. 
Many Viceroys would have found themselves unable to 
resist blunders if their hands had been thus tied. One, 
I know, would have been equal to any emergency. Lord 
Curzon himself. But after hearing what has been said 
to-day I take a more rosy view now of the increase of the 
power of the democracy. 

As evidence of the interest in India which is growing at 
Eton, I may mention that Mr. Wedderburn’s essay is one of 
eleven* which were sent from the school. This means that 
eleven so-called luxurious Eton boys have been willing to 
give time during the holidays to work for a prize to which, 
as yet, not so much prestige is attached as to other prizes 
at Eton, but which will, I am sure, grow in favour. The 
eleven essays were good, and the examiner commented 
upon the general standard in terms W’hich will warm the 
cockles of many hearts at Eton. We may look upon this 
as a kind of missionary enterprise on the part of 
Wedderbum and his compeers. They may become the 
centre of an interest in Eastern affairs which will spread 
to the rank and file, far and wide. It may be the case 
that the influence of this eleven becomes, in the long run, 
no less potent than the influence of another eleven now 
visiting us, I mean the Australian cricketers. If a similar 
stir in the national life should be accomplished in time by 
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this as by the other eleven, I think you will say that we 
have not failed at Eton to fulfil the promise I make with 
all sincerity that the study of history shall be prosecuted 
with all the care and attention we can give. 

Lord Reay, in proposing a vote of thanks to Lord 
Ourzon, said : It is a pleasant task to offer our best 
thanks to Lord Curzon for having conferred upon us 
the great privilege of his presence here to-day. I wish 
to join most heartily in the congratulations which have 
been offered to Mr. Wedderburn. I congratulate also 
my friend Mr. Wedderburn, his distinguished father. 
If Mr. A. H. M. Wedderburn is inclined to join the Indy*^ 
Civil Service, he will afford another illustration of what 
Lord Curzon has pointed out, namely, the hereditary genius 
of that great Service, for a relation of his, Sir William 
Wedderburn, was a distinguished member of the Service 
when I had the honour of being Governor of Bombay. 

What Lord Curzon said when he appealed to me is quite 
true. Nothing is more incorrect than the idea that the 
Indian Civil Service is recruited entirely from one class ; 

I could give instances of all classes being included. 

I agree also with what ho said that no career gives to 
Englishmen the opportunity of filling so early positions 
of great responsibility as the Indian Civil Service. I have 
been specially impressed in my visits to Native States 
when 1 found in some cases a young civilian in charge 
of the administration of a State during the minority or 
suspension of its chief. In that position he has more 
latitude, is less bound by laws and regulations than in 
British territory ; he has full scope for his activity ; and 
I have had occasion to appreciate the results of his 
administration in two or three years with regard to Such 
diverse subjects as railways, education, forests, etc. He has 
completely transformed a neglected State. The exercise of 
autocratic power conferred for the benefit of the subjects 
of a Native State is attended with satisfactory results. 
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We owe Lord Curzon a debt of gratitude for the 
admirable speech he has made to us this afternoon. 
He mentioned his experience in thinking of the work 
of his predecessors on the Viceregal throne; I can also 
conceive the searchings of heart of his successors when 
they meditate on his prodigious activity in fulfilling the 
high position for which he had carefully prepared himself 
by travel and study, and thus made it possible for him 
to accomplish so much. He is a living witness to the 
importance of the study of history ; he has made history, 
and will, we are sure, occupy a most distinguished place in 
roll of history. 

I agree with what he has said about Blue Books. I am 
rather alarmed by the fact that the Government has 
appointed lately a Committee, over which Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh presides, to inquire into the matter of Royal 
Commissions. If the result is the curtailment of Blue 
Books, although they are not popular literature, I think 
it would be a serious loss, and I should sympathize with 
those who, desiring to consult Blue Books, found that such 
sources of information were no longer available. 

I trust the future career of Mr. Wedderburn will be 
most successful, and I am sure that he and his father 
will look back upon this occasion, when he received the 
Public School Medal from the hands of so distinguished 
a statesman as the late Viceroy of India, as one of their 
pleasantest recollections. 

I will now ask Mr. William Irvine to second the vote of 
thanks. 

Mr. Irvine : In the regrettable absence of our Director, 
Sir Raymond West, it falls to me to second the vote of 
thanks tcf Lord Curzon. After what Lord Reay has said 
so admirably there is not much for me to add, but I can 
most cordially support what he has said. Anyone who 
has watched the speeches made in India by Lord Curzon 
wdll have noted that he always avoids empty platitudes 
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and polite nothings ; he has always a message to deliver, 
and he delivers it. He has entirely fulfilled our expecta* 
tions to-day in the notable address we have just heard. 
What more fortunate conjunction could there be than that 
an old Etonian should give to a young Etonian the prize 
for an essay on one of the glories of eighteenth century 
Eton. It is good for us to be reminded of the greatness 
of the real founder of the relations between the Indian 
Government and the Native States. The whole system 
was founded and to a large extent built up by Lord 
Wellesley as it still exists. Lord Curzon has hinted at 
the continual opposition Wellesley had to meet from 
Board of Directors, who cavilled at him and tried to upset 
what he did. But he was not a man at the end of a wire ; 
the policy of the fait acco')n2)li prevailed. I can imagine 
that Lord Curzon sometimes longed for a return of those 
halcyon days. Within the last few weeks there has issued 
from the Press a Vindication of Warren HaMinga ; alas ! 
that, ridiculous as it is, it should still be necessary. 

To return to the more immediate occasion. I trust that 
Mr. Wedderburn will continue his interest in Indian subjects. 
Whatever he beconu^s, whether Lord Chancellor, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Viceroy of India, or even President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, let us hope that he will not forget 
his first love. In any case, he will carry away the precious 
recollection that he received the medal to-day from the 
hand of the fourth and last — at any rate in point of 
time — of the great Indian Viceroys. 

As members of the Royal Asiatic Society we have a 
special reason for greeting wdth pleasure the presence of 
Lord Curzon in our midst, for he was the first Viceroy 
since Warren Hastings to take any personal and practical 
interest in the history, architecture, and antiquities of 
our vast dependency, a country positively teeming with 
problems in every field of learning, lying ready to the hand 
of anyone who chooses to take them up for investigation. 
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I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
to Lord Curzon. 

The vote was put to the meeting by Lord Reay and 
carried unanimously with acclamation. 

Lord Curzon : I desire to thank Lord Reay very 
warmly for the terms in which he has proposed this 
vote of thanks. Coming from one with such great 
experience, the tribute is singularly agreeable to me, 
I wish also to thank Mr. Irvine for what he has said. 

Jmie 15, 1909. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
.,jrhe following six gentlemen were elected members of 
the Society : — 

Mr. E. B. Havell, I.E.S. (retired). 

Mr. Harry St. John Bridger Philby, I.C.S. 

Mr. R. P. Kulandaiswami. 

Pandit Ganga Prasad. 

Pandit Goswami Braja Nath Sharma. 

Maulvi Abdul Wali. 

Fourteen nominations were approved for election at 
the next meeting. 

A vote of sympathy with the family of the late 
Professor de Goeje, proposed by the President and seconded 
by Sir Charles Lyall, was adopted. 

Dr. E. Denison Ross read a paper on “ A unique Arabic 
MS. containing the History of Gujarat under Muhammadan 
Rule down to the time of Akbar Sir Charles Lyall and 
Mr. Irvine took part in the discussion. 

II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

I. Zeitschrift dkr Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gksellschaft. 

, * Bd, Ixiii, Heft i. 

Franke (R. Otto). Die Suttanipata-Gathas mit ihren^ 

Parallelen. Teil i. , 

Francke (A. H.). Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba in 

den drei Sprachen LahouFs : Bunan, Manchad, und Tinan. 
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Bloch (T.). Eine Sammlung persischer und arabischer 
HSS. in Indian. 

Vendianer (L.). Ursprung und Bedeutung der Propheten- 
Lektionen. 

Charpentier (J.). Studien iiber die indische Erzahlungs- 
literatur. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Das kanaanaische und das slidsemitische 
Alphabet. 

II. Journal Asiatiuue. Tome xiii, No. 1. 

Foucher (A.). Le grand miracle du Buddha a Sravasti. 

Thureau-Dangin (Fr.). L’u le qa et la mine, leur inesure 
et leur rapport. 

III. T‘ouno Pao. Tome x, No. 2. 

Saussure (L. de). Les origines de Tastronomie chinoise. 

Cordier (H.). La politique coloniale de la France au d4but 
du Second Empire. (Indo-Chine, 1852-8, suite.) 

Chavannes (E.). Song-Houei. 

Rivetta (P. S.). Hat die Japanische Sprache keiner 
Inhnitiv. 

Franke (0.). Das Datum der chinesischen Tempelinschrift 
von TuiTan. 

IV. Bulletin de l’Ecolb Francaise d’extreme Orient. 

Tome ix, No. 1 . 

Foucher (A.). Notes d’arclieologie Bouddhique. 

Cadi^re (L.). Monographic de la semi-voyelle labiale en 
Annamite et en Sino-Annamite. 

Deloustal (B.). La Justice dans Tancien Annam. 

Pelliot (P.). Le Droit chinois. 

V. Revue ue l’Histoiee uks Religions. Tome Ivii, No. 2. 

Segerstedt (T.). Les Asuras dans la religion vedique. 

Tome Ivii, No. 3. 

Segerstedt (T.). Les Asuras dans la religion v^dique. 

Gaidoz (H.). Du changenient de sexe dans les contes 
celtiques. 

Toutain (J.). L’histoire des religions et le tot^misme 
a propos d’un livre recent. 
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YI. Rivista degli Studi Okientali. Vol. ii, Ease. 2. 

Griffini (E.). Imanoscritti sudarabici di Milano. 

Gubernatis (A. de). Le Bouddhisme en Occident avant et 
apres le Christianisme. 

Jacobi (H.). Uber das Prakrit in der Erzahlnngsliteratar 
der Jainas. 

VII. Journal of tee Ceylon Branch op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Vol. xx, No. 60. 

Ferguson (D.). History of Ceylon from the Earliest 
Times to 1600 a.d., as related by Joan de Barros and 
Diogo de Couto. 

Vol. XX, No. 61. 

Tambipillai (V. J.). The Origin of the Tamil Velalas. 

Moszkowski (M.). Amongst the last Veddds. 

Seligrnann (C. G.). Recent Work among the Veddtls. 

Pieris (P. E.). Portuguese Ceylon at the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Paranatella (T. B.). Sumptuary Laws of the Kandyans. 

Mahawalatenn4 Bandar. Kandyan Music. 

Lewis (F.). The lesser known Hills of the Batticaloa 
Distiict and Lower Uva. 

VIII. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Vol. XXXV, Pt. iii. 

Anesaki (M.). The Four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese. 

Vol. XXXV, Pt. iv. 

Dickins (F. V.). The Makura-Kotoba of Primitive Japanese 
Verse. 

Vol. xxxvi, Pt. iii. 

Richard (Rev. T.). Some of the Problems of Life in 
New China. 

Atkinson (the late J. Laidlaw). The Ten Buddhistic 
Virtues : The Third Precept and Virtue. 

Fisher (Galen M.). Life and Teachings of Nakae Toju, 
the Sage of Omi. 
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Kirby (R. J.). An Essay by Dazai Jun on Adoption and 
Marriage. i 

Kato (Qenchi). The Ancient Shinto Deity Ame-No-Minaka- 
Nushi-No-Kami. 

IX. JoURITAL or THE BoMBAT BrANCH OF THE RoYAL AsiATlC 
Society. Vol. xxiii, No. 63. 

Scott (Rev. H. R.). Traikutaka Coins from the Poona 
District. 

Bhandarkar (1). R.). Khadavada Inscription of Gyasa Sahi. 
Pathak (K. B.). Bhamaha s Attacks on the Buddhist 
Grammarian Jinendrabuddhi. 

Ghate (V. S.). Sivaditya^s Saptapadurthi. 

Saldanha (J. A.). The Portuguese in the Persian Gulf. 
Bhandarkar (D. R.). Chitorgadh Prasasti. 

X. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 
Vol. viii, No. 3. 

Artal (R. C.). Short Account of the Reformed Shaiva or 
Vurashaiva Faith. 

XI. Le Monde Oriental. Vol. iii, Fasc. 1. 
Segerstedt (T.). Skuggan och livet i folktron. 

Moberg (A.). Die Syrische Graminatik des Johannes 
Estonaja, 

Charpentier (J.). Textstudien zu Mahavastu. 

XII. Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. xxix. 
Friedlaender (I.). The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Uazm. 

XIII. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Vol. xxxviii, July-December. 

Seligmann (B.). A Devil Ceremony of the Peasant 
Sinhalese. 

Lawrence (A. E.) and J. Hewitt. Some Aspects of Spirit 
Worship among the Milano of Sarawak. 

Rose (H. A.). Hindu Bebidhal Observances in the Panjab. 
Sykes (M.). The Kurdish Tribes of the Ottoman Empire. 
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MICHAEL JAN DE GOEJE 

On May 17 Professor M. J. De Goeje, the greatest Arabist 
of modem times, died at Leiden, where for forty years 
he had laboured unceasingly both as an author and also 
in his oflScial capacity as teacher of the Arabic language. 
A list of his works, including editions of Arabic books, 
li'.'ijtorical and literary essays, reviews, etc., would occupy 
many pages, but even such a list would not convey any 
adequate idea of the services which he rendered to science, 
for he was ever ready to place his immense learning at the 
disposal of those who consulted him, and the fruits of his 
researches are often to be found in the publications of 
other men. The only European Arabist who can be 
compared with him, as regards the amount of his published 
work, is Wiistenfeld; in critical acumen and linguistic 
knowledge the superiority of the Dutch scholar is 
immeasurable. 

De Goeje was born in Friesland in 1836. In 1856 he 
became the pupil of the well-known Arabist, Reinhart Dozy, 
of Leiden ; but, unlike Dozy, who devoted himself mainly 
to the late mediaeval period of Arabic literature, De Goeje 
concentrated his attention on the earlier authors, in 
particular the historians, the geographers, and the poets. 
His name will for ever be associated with the Leiden 
edition of the Annals of At-Tabari, a work of stupendous 
size and inestimable value, the publication of which must 
be regarded as one of the greatest literary achievements of 
the nineteenth century. In this undertaking several of 
the most eminent Orientalists took part, but De Goeje 
performed the arduous task of chief editor, and to him 
the largest share of praise unquestionably belongs. Among 
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the works which he edited independently it is sufficient to 
mention the Bibliotheca Geographorum ArabicorurnJ (in 
eight volumes), the Diwdn of Muslim ibn al-Walid (1875)„ 
and the Kitdb-aah-Shir wa-sh-Shu^ard of Ibn Kutaiba 
( 1904 ). 

His greatness consisted essentially in the fact that he 
combined a prodigious memory for details with a rigidly 
scientific method. He was indefatigable in the collecting 
of materials, but he subjected everything to a searching 
criticism, and never fell into the error of supposing that it 
is the duty of a European Orientalist to follow blindly 
the guidance of the native authorities. Though he 
not devote much time to the study of any Semitic language 
other than Arabic, he was well acquainted with the 
general results of comparative philology, and constantly 
made use of them for the purpose of elucidating Arabic 
words and phrases. He likewise paid great attention to 
the influence of Graeco-Roman culture on the East, as may 
be seen by a perusal of the admirable glossaries which he 
habitually appended to his editions of Arabic texts. 

His reputation as a scholar is more likely to increase 
than to diminish with the lapse of time. But of his 
personal character future generations will scarcely be able 
to form a notion, for his unfailing kindness, his perfect 
rectitude, and his entire freedom from vanity can be 
appreciated only by those who enjoyed the privilege of 
his friendship. 


A. A. Bevan. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894 ; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1898, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 




I 


SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

.... a ^.... 0 Z .••• t ^ .... 

^ . . . . d . . . . aw s . ... til ^ . ... bh 

^ .... t H5 . ... k ^ . ... d H . ... m 

.... t ^ . ... kh 3 . ... dh .... y 

^ . w ir ....(/ T!f .... w . . . . r 

^ .... u ^ , , , , gh ff .... t ^ .... I 

. r IF .... w , th .... V 

^ .... f ^ .... e* ^ .... ^ .... i 

% .... / If . . . . cA , dh ^ .... s 

^ ^ il .... ^ .... s 

? .... e ^ .... .;A q ....;> f .... A 

^ . . . . ^ .... n Ti , . , , ph Bo .... / 

(Anusrdra) ... /A ^ {Aragraha) .... ’ 

{Amnddka) . . m Uddtta 

: (F 2 .s'dr( 7 ^) .... A Svarita 


X {Jihvdmdliga) . A 
X ( Upadhmdniya ) . A 


Anuddita 



II. 


ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


I beginning of word omit; . /c V , , , , d 

elsewhere . . . or ^ J . . . . / . . . . 2 

t—? .... 6 . . . . s . . . . w / . . , , u 

Li: t , 8 or sjk . . . . w 

. ^^or^ ^ . .5or2 ^ , ,woTv Diphthongs. 

^ . ./ or dj ^ d, or z a .... A o' .... «« 

^ .... A ^ t y y ... .an 

r . h or kh .... z umla ... A 

J .... d ^ ± Vowels. hanm s.or 2, 

. d or dh ^ • 9 9h — .... « silent t . » h 

j .... r ^ J -^ .... i leiier not pro- 

j .... z j .... q z. .... u noimeed . . — 


Additional Letters. 


Persian, Hindi, 

^ . Turkish only. 

AND Pakshtu. 


^ .... p (JJ when pro- 

, nounced as 

7- . c.or ch 

~ g k 

J . 2 or ^ 



Hindi and 

Pakshtu only. 

Pakshtu. 

or ^4-^ . t ^ . ij 

« , 

^ or .. d J • • . 9 

jorj. . . r g • • • t« 

L/t* • • • Wi 
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XIX 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE 

By a. F. RUDOLPH HOERNLE 

V.— THE COMPOSITION OP THE CARAKA SAMHITA 
IN THE LIGHT OP THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
{An essay in historical and textual criticism) ^ 

TN a previous contribution (No. IV, in this Journal for 
1908, pp. 997 discussing Dridhabala’s share in 
the composition of the Caraka Saonhitd, I had indicated 
(ib., pp. 1017-18) what appeared to be conclusive evidence 
of the truth of one of the two traditional serial orders of 
the chapters of its Gikitslfa Sthdna. That was the order 
which is shown in column 2 of the Table (ib., p. 1000), 
and which is adopted by Gangadhar in his well-known 
Berhampur edition of the Sarkhitd, 

In the present contribution I propose to explain what 
evidence there is on the other side. In the main it is 
the evidence extractible from the large medical treatise 
called Ndvanltalaif which forms the second part of the 
Bower MS. As the date of that MS. falls somewhere in 

^ In addition to the texts mentioned in n. 2 on p. 997, Journal* 
1908j the following are quoted in this pajier ; — BS. = Bhetla Saihhiid ; 
D.NS. = pallana, Nibandha Sarhyrahu, ed. Jivananda, 1891 ; Niiv. = 
NdvanlUikay Part II of the Bower MS. ; V.CS. = Vangasena, Cikitsd- 
mra So/ihgrahai ed. Nanda Kumara Gosvaml, Calcutta, Saka 1811. Also 
R6c. Dec. = Dr. P. Cordier, R4ce7Ues D4couverieii de MSS, nUdicaux 
Sanscrits dans Vlnde, 1903 ; Orig. = Dr. P. Cordier, Origemji, Evolution €t 
D4c€uience de la M4dtcine Indienne, 

JEAS. 1909. ' ^ 
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the second half of the fourth century a.d.,^ and as the 
Ndvanitaka quotes numerous formulae from the Cikitsita 
Sthdna of Charaka’s Compendium, it seems obvious that 
none of the chapters of the latter, from which quotations 
occur in the Ndvanitaka^ can have been written by 
Dridhabala, who lived several centuries later, probably in 
the ninth century a.d.^ 

The date of the composition of the Ndvanitaka is 
probably much earlier than that of the writing of the 
Bower MS., in which it has been preserved for us. That 
the latter is not the autograph of the author of the 
Ndvanltakay but is a copy of a pre-existing workf’ is 
proved by various marks in the MS. Thus in the 
forty-fifth verse of the fourteenth chapter (p. 28 of my 
edition) we find the reading ‘^ . . . vya-phaldni ”, where 
the omission of three akmra is indicated by three dots 
(see Plate VII, facsiiaile of Leaf 2, Reverse, line 4). At 
the time of editing the text I suggested the emendation 
trlni cavy(L-i>aldni. In the meantime the formula to 
which the forty -fifth verse belongs has been identified by 
Dr. Cordier ^ in the liheda i^aiiihitd, from which it is 
seen that the true reading is panca cavya-paldni. 
Obviously the lacuna is due to the fact that the writer 
of the Bower MS,, finding himself unable to read (if 
illegible) or to supply (if missing) the three akmra in 
his original, replaced them by three dots, a procedure 
simply unthinkable if the writer had been also the 
author of what he wrote. The misspelling of phaldni 

’ On the date of the Bower MS. see Ind. Afif., 1892, vol. xxi, pp. 29 ff. 
In that dissertation the date had been fixed in the middle of tlie fifth 
century. A rc-examination of the whole ca.se, in the light of more 
recent information, has shown that tlie date mu.st be placetl about 
a century earlier. The details will lye found m the Introduction to my 
edition of the Bowxr MS., wiiich is now' in jireparation. 

® On his date, see my OuMogy of (ht A%vcimt Indians^ §§ 10 ff., pp. 11 If. 

® See his p. 21. I have since verified the identification from 

own copy of the Bhe(i<t SaiUhUd. It is curious that the MS. of the 
latter exhibits the same eiTor phaldni for paldni. 
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for pcddni, of course, might be a mere lapsus pennm on 
the part of the author, seeing that the characters for pha 
or pa differ only by a slight curl or hook. Still, even this 
error points more readily to a copyist from an illegible 
or defective original. There are numerous blunders in 
the Bower MS. of a similarly suggestive character. In 
verse 728 of the Pippali-vardhaniana formula (ed., 
p. 58), we have the curiously blundered plirase yavadz 
dasa-varms, instead of yavadzavakarms. The former 
cannot be explained as a mere lapsus pennce, and as it is 
quite nonsensical in the context, it cannot possibly be 
ascssjjbed to an author, but must be due to a thoughtless 
copyist of a badly legible original. Again, to verse 879 
(ed., p. 67) there is appended the gloss prdcmikd pdthd, 
in order to explain tlie unusual name, prdclnikdy of the 
drug commonly known as pdthd} As usual, that gloss 
must have stood originally on the margin, or perhaps 
between the lines, of the manuscript copy which some one 
made for himself from the autograph. By some subse(|uent 
copyist it was transferred into the body of the MS., that 
is, into the position where we now find it in the Bower MS. 
The writer of the latter may, or may not, have been the 
first to make that transfer ; in fact, it is easy to see that 
the case admits of a succession of copies between the 
autograph and the exi.sting copy of the Ndvamtaka. In 
the sequel (pp. 885-6) it will be sliown that there are 
indications in the Ndvanltaka pointing to a rather 
considerable interval, perhaps two or three centuries, 
between its composition and the copy in the Bower MS. 
On that assumption the argument referring to Dridhabala's 
share in the composition ^of tlie Caraka. SarUhitd gains 
consider^ly in force. But, after all, even if the com- 
position and the copy were practically contemporaneous, 
the argument remains perfectly valid. 

^ The NighaMua (Dhanvantari, Madanapala, Raja) give only prdc^ 
as a synonym of pdthd,' 
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The author of the Ndvanltaka, in the first verse of his 
Introduction (ed., p. 26), explains that his treatise is 
intended to “ contain the foremost formulae of the (medical) 
Maharshis, made by them of old He nowhere explicitly 
mentions the Maharshis, or great medical authorities, from 
whom he takes his formulae. In this he follows the usual 
practice of medical compilators. Thus one of the largest 
compilations of this kind, the so-called Vangasena} or, with 
its proper name, C Ucitsd-sdra Saiiigraha, hardly ever 
indicates its authority, and then only indirectly. Yet it 
contains very copious extracts from Madhava’s works 
without any indication whatsoever.^ And the g-ar.at 
Madhava himself has constituted the larger part of his 
Niddna by means of extracts from the Compendia of 
Charaka and Susruta, without specifying his sources. 
This practice indeed is universal among the ancient 
Indian writers, and however we may regret it from our 
modern text-critical point of view, we should be wrong to 
condemn it as plagiarism. Those writers had no thought 
of deceiving anyone, or representing as their own what 
they took from others. They always warn their readers 
by some introductory general announcement that they are 
going to draw on what were considered standard works 
in their time. Thus Madhava, in the second verse of 
the Introduction to his Niddna, states that that work 
is “ compiled from the sayings of several sages 
Similarly the author of the Ndvanitaka opens his work 
with the statement that it is “ compiled from the leading 
formulae of the great sages of old”.^ But what an 
advantage it would have been to us at the present day 

' Vangasena is really the name of the author, probably in the twelfth 
century a.d. In the Calcutta edition of Nanda Kumara Gosvami (1889) 
the work runs into 1 127 pages. 

^ * See also India Office Catalogue, p. 9dl, and Professor Jolly’s Indian 

Medicine, p. 6. 

* MN,, nd7Ui-murdndfhtHicaiiair*nihadhyate ; and Ndv., prdhpranUair* 
mahardndih yoga-midchyaih eamanvitam. 
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if he had descended to particulars and specified the 
author of every formula which he has incorporated in 
his compilation ! 

However, as a matter of fact, the author of the 
NdvanUaka, in one way or another, in a considerable 
number of cases, does indicate his sources. For example, 
in verses 917-49 (ed., pp. 68-70) he gives a kalpa, or 
pharmacological monograph, on haritald, or chebulic 
myrobalan. These verses are introduced by him with 
the remark : Now I will relate the haritakl-kal'pa'' 

and appended to them is the remark : (This is) the 
ho^takl-kalpa of the Asvins.” This procedure evidently 
suggests that the kalpa is a treatise, or perhaps an extract 
from a treatise, ascribed to the Alvins. There still survive 
fragments of an Akrinl Samhitd, or Compendium of the 
Asvins, of which Dr. P. Cordier possesses copies {R^c, 
Die,, p, 29). They conljain two versions of a harltakl- 
kalpa, which Dr. Cordlbr has kindly communicated to 
me, and which are printed on pp. ISOh-f of my 
(revised) edition. They differ, however, so widely from 
the version contained in the Ndvanltaka tliat it is 
impossible to consider the still surviving Asvinl Samhitd 
as its source. Rather the latter gives the impression 
of being a comparatively late compilation, which, how- 
ever, very possibly is elaborated from the same source 
as that from which the NdvanUaka quotes. Besides the 
harltaki-kalpa, the NdvanUaka contains a number of 
medical recipes, the authorship of which it also ascribes 
to the Alvins. The following is a complete list of all 
such passages : — 

(1) Asmnl Matufnhga-(fU(Ukd, or citron-pills of the Asvins, vv. 75/)-7a 
(ed., p. 30), against inla, or colic pains. 

(2) Another kind of A»vinl MditUviiga-gmlikny vv. 80-4 (ed., p. 30), 

against kdm, or cough. ^ 

(3) A^virui-Oulrna’CurTia, or abdominal tumour powder of the Alvins, 
vv. 85-6 (ed., pp. 30-1). 

(4) Ahnna^Ha/ridra-curna, or turmeric powder of the Aivins, w, 96-101 
(ed., p. 31), against a^frua, or indig^tion. 
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(6) A&mim-L^iuncL-ghrtai or garlic ghee of the Alvins, vv. 216-22 
(ed., p. 37), against vata-vyadhi, or rheumatic diseases. 

(6) A&oiim-Jvara-hara-ghrtai or antifebrile ghee of the Asvins, vv. 223-5 
(ed., pp. 37-8). 

(7) A^na-visa-ghrtay or antitoxic ghee of the A4vins, vv. 241-4 
(ed., pp. 38-9). 

(8) Ah)im-Bindu-ghrta, or drop-meal ghee of the Asvins, w. 251-7 
(ed., p. 39). 

(9) Amrta-taila, or ambrosial oil, vv. 287-312a (ed., p. 41). 

(10) A&viiux-Uaktapiita-yoga^ or haimorrhage formula of the Asvins, 
vv. 418-2.%(ed., p. 47). 

(11) A Kfira-yoga, or medicated milk formula, v. 575 (ed., p. 54), 
against strangury. 

(12) An Aycyrajiya-yoga^ or iron-dust formula, v. 579 (ed., p. 54), also 
against strangury. 

(13) Ah)inorz A.^vagandhd-va'iti, or the Withania somnifara eneip^ of 
the Alvins, vv. 61 8 -25a (ed., x)p. 56-7), a tonic recipe. 

(li) Pippall ■ vardham'nia • ramyam, or graduated pepper tonic, 
vv. 716 37a (ed., pp. 58-9). 

(15) Aiitum-ramyam, or tonic of the Ahviiis, vv. 7736 81a (od., p. 61). 

(16) Ascinlya-yaiKlgdfrayaf or the Asvins’ formula for three gruels, 
vv. 810-13 (ed., p. 63), against disorders of the three humours 
respectively. 

(17) A4rina-harlfakJ~hi/2>(t, previously mentioned. 

As yet, so I understand, none of these formulae, except 
the seventeenth, have been traced by Dr. Cordier in his 
fragments of the Anvimv Harithitd, But thirteen from 
among them (Nos. 1-8, 10, 18, 15-17) are specially 
indicated by their names iji the colophons as belonging 
to some Asvina source, which we may provisionally take 
to have been the same as that from which the Harltakl- 
kalpa was taken. The remaining four formula} (Nos. 9, 
11, 12, 14) are expressly attributed to the A^vin pair by 
a remark embodied in the formula itself. A similar 
remark, confirming the attribution in the colophon, is 
embodied also in the text of the five formulae, Nos. 5, 8, 
10, 15, 16. 

With regard to the authorship of these remarks, that in 
the rasaydwi formula (No. 15) is particularly instructive. 
The last verse of that formula (v. 781a) implies that by 
the medical tradition the formula was ascribed to the 
ancient physician Vi^vamitra, apparently the reputed 
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fattier of Sn4ruta> The ascription is contradicted, 
however, by the initial verses (vv. 7736 and 774)2 by 
the colophon, both of which attribute the formula to the 
Asvin pair. This discrepancy seems best accounted for 
by the assumption that the initial verse, which has no 
essential connexion with the recipe, no less than the 
colophon, is due to the author of the Ndvanitaka. He 
would seem to have had reason to believe that the formula 
was really devised by the A4vins. Accordingly he so 
named it in the colophon, and prefixed the initial verse in 
order to explain that it was really the Asvins who 
cojij^municated the formula to Visvtoitra. The same con- 
clusion is suggested by the raktapitta formula (No. 10). 
Here the formula proper, that is, the actual medical pre- 
scription, begins with verse 4196, and is preceded, in verses 
418 and 4 19a, by a lengthy explanation that that prescription 
was taught to Indra by the A^vin pair, though the attribution 
to the Alvins is actually embodied in a bri(if remark in the 
final verse 425. In the compilation of Vangasena, however, 
where the formula, with its final attribution, is also quoted 
(V.CS., ch. viii, vw. 93--9a, pp. 226-7, Tnd. Off*. No. 1433, 
li. 976, 1. 7), the lengthy introductory verses are omitted.'^ 

^ See, e.g., 8S., vi, J8, v. 1 (p. 70(j), 6(5, v. 1 (p. 914), whero Susruttt ih 
(.• ailed VaistKtmifra and Vi^rdmitra-sufa re8{>ectively. In the Lalita- 
vistara^ ch. x, p. 142, Visvamitra is said to have been the teacher of the 
boy Buddha. See also MaMhlulratay AtniAananUy iv, 55. A formula of 
his is (]uoted in the Commentary to M.y., ch. xxx, vv. 40-3 (p. 209), which, 
in another version, is found in SS., vi, 42, vv. 24 5 (ji. 805). Hee also 
Om/., p. 84. 

^ Verse 781a, Vismmitrena bo. 

(this formula) was declared by Visvamitra and highly esteemed bj' the 
Rishis. But verse 7735, iapyamdrmrh tapo Hywjraih VUrdmitraih. unahd- 
mnnim j A^vinau dava-hhisajavv ucoUur*ixiraddih wraify i.e., to Vi(5vamitra, 
the great age, engaged in a most severe ascetic exercise, the A4vin jmir, 
the divine physicians, the best of benefactors, declared (this formula). 

•** Unfortunately, in the old Cambridge MS., Add. 1707, of 1275 a.d., 
JtuI. Off, Cat., p. 952, which I have examined, that portion which^'* 
should have contained the formula is missing. The MS. , fol. 100, ends 
on p. 172 of the print, and only recommences on fol. 503 with p. 990 of 
the print. 
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And that this omission is not due to any accidental cause 
is shown by the fact that in the colophon the formula is 
called candan-adya-ghrta, or ghee medicated with sandal 
and other drugs. For as the formula proper (the medical 
prescription) begins (in v. 41 9&) with candana, sandal, and 
as it is the usual practice with Indian pharmacists to name 
a formula by its initial drug,^ it is apparent that the 
introductory verses (vv. 418-19ct) are not an essential part 
of the formula, and were not known to the general medical 
tradition from which Vangasena gathered the formula for 
his compilation, but that their addition is due to the author 
of the Ndvanltaha himself, and (in view of the final v<^e) 
are really a piece of supererogation. 

Similarly the attributory remarks in the other formulae 
may bcj due to the author of the Ndvanitaka, Both 
formulas, Nos. 11 and 12, are quoted by Madhava in M.S., 
ch. xxxii, vv. 18 and 21 (pp. 279-80), and thence by 
Vangasena in V.CS., xxxiii, vv. 29, 48 (pp. 497, 499), but 
without the attributory remark of the NdvanUalm. 

The formula No. 8 consists of five verses. In another 
version, identical in substance, but compressed into two 
verses, the formula is found in V.CS., ch. xxx, vv. 106-7 
(p. 482). In the same or a similar short version, as 
Dr. Cordier informs me (privately, October 25, 1904 ; see 
also R4c. D4c., p. 21), the formula is ascribed to Krishna- 
treya by Ni^chalakara in his Ratnwprahhd, and by 
Chandrata in his Yoga-ratna-samuccaya? From this it 
is clear that the formula occurred in different versions, 
in different treatises, by different authors, and that the 
author of the Ndvanitaka, for some reason, preferred 
the longer version. 

We have an exactly similar case in No. 14. This 
is a long formula of 22 1 verses describing a curiously 

' See the rule in the Parihhisa-pmdJpa^ quoted in Onpta'a Medical 
Dictwnary under yoga, 

* Both at present inaccessible to rae for verification. 
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complicated treatment, with daily increasing, and sub^ 
sequently decreasing, doses of aments of long pepper 
(pippali, Piper longm\ After a preliminary purging 
dose of medicated oil or ghee, the patient is to eat one 
ament on the first day, and then for ninety-nine con^ 
secutive days the dose is to be increased by one pepper 
every day, so that on the hundredth day the patient will 
eat one hundred aments at one dose. Henceforth the 
dose is to be gradually reduced by one pepper daily, 
till it is finally omitted. After every dose milk is to 
be taken, and at the end of the whole course a milk 
di^^is to be observed for one week, for another week 
a diet of pulses and rice, and for a third week a diet 
of broth of game and juice of certain plants. The 
whole course of treatment thus occupies a period of 
100 + 99 4-21, or 220 days. It also involves the con- 
.sumption within that period of not less than 10,000 
aments of long pepper. By the side of this complicated 
formula there exists another greatly simplified one, which 
reduces the length of the period and the total number 
of peppers. It permits several options: while in every 
case the pei'iod is twenty days, the ratio of the peppers 
may be 10, or 6, or 5, or 3, and consequently the total 
of peppers consumed is 1000, or COO, or 500, or 300. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was the inconvenience 
•of the original formula, both with respect to the length of 
time and the enormous total of consumed peppers, which 
led to the simplification ; and, as a matter of fact, even 
the simplified formula survives at the present day only 
in its mildest form, which prescribes the ratio of three 
peppers a day (U. C. Dutt’s Materia Medica, p. 243 ; 
Pharnuieographia Iridica, vol. iii, p. 177). The option 
with the ratio of ten, however, may serve as an illustration 
of the simplified formula. The patient is to take ten 
.aments on the first day, increasing the dose by ten on 
•each of nine succeeding days, so that on the tenth day he 
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takes one hundred peppers. Thenceforward he reduces the 
dose by ten on each succeeding day, till finally the dose 
is omitted on the twentieth day. This course works 
out 550 in the crescent, and 450 in the decrescent part, 
or a total of 1000 peppers. It is for this reason that 
the simplified formula is sometimes found distinguished 
as the pippaU-aaliasra, or thousand - pepper formula, 
from the longer pippall-vardhamduia, with its total of 
10,000 peppers. Both forms are quoted in the Ndvanl- 
tdlca, the longer in verses 7l6-37a (No. 14 in the list 
on p. 862), the shorter in verses 749-52. While the former, 
as we have seen, is expressly ascribed to the Asvin jjiair, 
the author of the simplified formula is not mentioned. 
We know him, however, from the fact that it occurs in 
Charaka’s Compendium (CS., vi, 1, vv. 186-40, pp. 428-4). 
As that Compendium is based on the Tantvd of Agnivesa, 
and as that Tantra embodies the teachings of Atreya, 
it follows that the simpli6ed formula goes back to Atreya. 
It also follows that the longer formula, on which Atreya’s 
simplification was modelled, and which certainly impresses 
one as more archaic, goes back to the mythic or semi- 
mythic time antecedent to Atreya. That explains ]ts 
attribution (in the final verse 7865) to the mythic A^vin 
pair, as well as its gradual obsolescence. It is ignored 
already in Su^ruta’s Compendium, the pij>pal%-V(hrdh(i,mdna 
of which (SS., iv, 5, cl. 14, p. 406 ; see also p. 770, v. 194) 
is practically identical with the shorter vei-sion of Atreya- 
Charaka. In fact, so far as I know, the longer version 
has not survived in any medical work, except the 
NdvanitalxU. The single indication of its former existence 
that I can recall occurs in a formula in Vagbhata II ’s 
A^tdiiga-Hrdaya (iv, 15, vv. 89-41), which, inHhe case 
of abdominal complaints (udara)^ recommends, in addition 
to other remedies, either the 2>ipp^l^~^'<^'^dluimd7ia or else 
the pippall-sahiism. It is evident that the author of 
that formula knew both, the longer as well as the 
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shorter treatment with pepper. One could wish that 
Vagbhata II had mentioned the source whence he obtained 
his knowledge of the formula. It does not appear to 
have been the Astdiiga Samgralia of Vagbhata I (in the 
early seventh century), which as a rule serves as his 
source. For that work, if one may trust the Bombay 
edition (vol. ii, p. 97, 1. 8), mentions only the pippnll- 
vardhaifYidna, by which name at that time (i.e. the 
time of both Atreya-Charaka and Su^ruta)^ the shorter 
version was understood. It is interesting to observe 
that the commentator Arunadatta (about 1220 a.d.) 
appears to have no longer understood what the two 
versions were ; for, commenting on the optional treat- 
ment recommended in his text, he explains that the 
'pippall-vardhamdna should be taken as directed in the 
chapter on rasayamv; but the pippall-sahasra he does 
not explain. On referring to the chapter on ramyana^ 
we find that the only pippall formula there given (AH., 
vi, 39, vv. 986-lOOa) is the shorter version of Atreya- 
Charaka, and commenting on this Arunadatta says tliat 
it is the pippall-sdhimra. So that he practically identifies 
the two versions despite their clear differentiation in the 
formula of the Asfanga Hrdaya{\Yy 1 5, vv. 39-41 ); evidently 
he was at a loss what to make of that differentiation. 

It was necessary to go rather fully into the ctise of 
No. 14 of our list (p. 862), because it throws considerable 
light on what appears to be the method of the author of 
the Ndvanltaka in dealing with his materials. It seems 
to be this: when he quotes a formula (such as the 
pippall-HithoHra) from a standard compilation (such as the 
Caraka Samhitd) he does not consider it necessary to 
speqjfy Ris source ; but when he quotes a formula (such 

^ In SS., iv, 5, cl. 14, p. 406, the name pippaihvardhamdna in incor- 
porated in the text of the formula. In CS., vi, 1, v. 140, p. 424, it ia 
only in the colophon, and even there only in some MSS., e.g. TiiV), 459 
and Deec. 925. In other MSS., as in Tub. 458, I.O. 335, there are no 
colophons to any of the formulae. 
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as the pippcdl-vardlmmana) from what may be said to 
have been the floating medical tradition of his time he 
identifies the reputed author of the quoted formula by 
some remark, either added to it, or in a colophon appended 
to it. 

Another standard compilation of his time, from which 
the author of the Ndvanltaka, according to the method 
just explained, quotes anonymously, is the Bheda Samhitd, 
or Bheda's Compendium. The following is a complete list 
of the quoted passages.^ 

(1) Ayomjlya-rurna, or iron-dust powder, vv. 43-55 (ed., pp. 28-9); in 

BS., vi, 16 {smyathn), vv. 33-45ft (fol. 138). ^ 

(2) Rasdyanika-ghrta, or tonic ghee, vv. 165/>-9a (ed., p. 35) ; in BS., 
vi, 4 {rdjayahmau) (fol. UM)h). 

(3) Da^dhfja^ghrfa, or ten-ingredient oil, vv. 201-3 (ed., pp. 36-7) ; in 
BS., vi, 5 {gnhna), vv. 17/^ 20a (fol. 105a). 

(4) BaUhghrfa^ or i^ida cordifoHa ghee, vv. 280-6 (ed., pp. 40-1) ; in 
the Yogaraf na Sammcaya. 

(5) Bahicara-ghrta, or Barlerta crintata ghee, vv. 329-36 (ed., p. 43) ; 
in BS., vi, 24 {vdfat^ddhi ) ; mutilated (fol. 153/>). 

(6) Ma/lknyasfikd-taila, or liquorice oil, vv. 337-43 (ed., p. 43) ; in BS., 
vi, 4 {rdjayaksmau ) ; probably mutilated (fol. 103a). 

(7) Oamfamdla-yoga, or an atlenia prescription, vv. 399- 40la (ed. , p. 46) ; 
in the Yogai'atim Samuccaya. 

(8-10) Three Amdfimra-yoga^ or diarrhoea prescriptions, vv, 407-12 
(ed., pp. 46-7) ; in BS., vi, 10 {atUdra) (fol. 116a). 

(11) Kdm-yoga, or a cough prescription, vv. 474-9 (ed., p. 50) ; in BS., 
vi, 19 {kdm), vv. 266-32 (fols. 1436-4a). 

(12) KanuUula-yoga, or an earache prescription, vv. 5346 -7tt (ed., 
p. 53) ; in BS., vi, 22 {karitaroga) (fols. 1476-8a). 

(13) Taifadya-msfi, or an oily enema, vv. 642-4 (ed., p. 58) ; in BS., 
viii, 9 {lUfara-va^ti) (fol. 201). 

^ All these jmssages were first recognized by Dr. P. Cordier. He 
published a list of most of them in his B4c, D6c., p. 21, and com- 
municated all of them to me privately in Octolier, 1904. Since then 
I have verified them in my own copy of the Tanjore MS. of the Bheda 
Saihhitd (on which see my Osteology, p. 38, n. 1). The references to the 
folios in the list are to those ot the original MS. in Tanjore. The Bheda 
SaifthUd is divided into precisely the same eight ethdna as the Caraka 
SarhhiUt. Accordingly the Roman numerals i, vi, viii in the list refer to 
the Sufra^ Cikitmta^ and Siddfd Sthdna respiectively. The chapters 
(adhydya) indicated by Arabic numerals differ in the two Sarhhitd, 
Accordingly in the list the subject of the chapter is named. 
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(14) Bhell yavdy%i^ or the Bheda gruel, w. 802^4 (ed., p. 63) ; in BS., 
i, 7 {Mriyopakrarimnlya) (fol. 10). 

(15) Lahsadi-aarpih, or lac ghee (for children), vv. 105%-60a (ed., 
p. 74) ; in the Yogaratim Samnccaya. 

Of these fifteen formulae, all but three (Nos. 4, 7, 15) 
can be actually identified in the Tanjore MS. of the 
Bheda Samhita, the single MS. of the work at present 
available.^ Unfortunately the Tanjore MS. is not in 
a satisfactory condition. Not only are its readings in 
many places very corrupt, but it contains also extensive 
lacunae. Considering the condition of thti MS. its close 
verbal agreement witli the Navanltaha in the case of nine 
forLicilae (Nos. 1-8, 5, 6, 8-10, and 12) is surprising. Of 
No. 5 a large portion is wanting in the Tanjore MS., but 
what survives is identical with the Navanltaha. In the 
case of two formulae (Nos. 11 and 13) it is true there are 
considerable textual differences. But in addition to the 
two countervailing points before mentioned, it is to be 
remembered that the Tanjore MS. is of a comparatively 
modern date (c. 1650 A.D.), and has been subject to all the 
vicissitudes of literary , transmission, especially formidable 
in the case of an unfamiliar work. As to the three 
exceptions (Nos. 4, 7, and 15), I am informed by Dr. Cordier 
(privately, October 25, 1904) that they are attributed to 
Bheda by Chandrata in his Yogaratna Samnccaya. As 
that work is not accessible to me, I am not able to judge 
of the exact terms of the attribution. It may be that it 
does not necessarily imply that Chandrata transferred the 
formulae to his compilation from the Bheda SaThhitd. 
He might have found them in the floating medical 
tradition. 

The case of No. 14 of our list is peculiar and puzzling. 
Thi» is a formula for the preparation of a gruel medicated 
with three different sets of substances according as one of 
the three humours (air, bile, phlegm) is disordered. To it 

1 The copies of that MS., which are in the possession of Dr. Cordier 
and myself, do not, of course, constitute additional authorities. 
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is appended a form of charm (v. 803), which the patient is 
directed (v. 804) to repeat after having taken the gruel, in 
order to make the remedy effective. The charm and the 
direction how to use it (vv. 803-4) are found identically in 
the Bheda Samhiid, but there they are not connected with 
any formula for the preparation of any gruel, but occur at 
the end of the seventh chapter of the Sutra Stfidna, which 
deals with hidriyopakramamya, that is, with general 
rules for the preservation of bodily and mental health. 
Tha^t the charm stands here in its proper place is shown 
by the fact that the corresponding chapter in tlie Garaka 
Samhita, (i, 8, cl. 31, p. 49) concludes with a very sip^lar 
charm. There is no apparent reason why it should be 
connected with a particular formula for preparing a gruel, 
and it seems probable that in the MS. of the Ndvanltaka 
it got displaced by some error of the scribe. On this 
hypothesis the colophon Bhell-yavCig ii does not refer to 
the charm (in vv. 803-4), but only to the preceding formula 
(in v. 802) for the gruel. In the Garaka Samhitd we have 
a series of formuL*e for the preparation of gruels. It forms 
the latter half of the second chapter of the SfUra Sthdna 
(vv. 15-31, pp. 13-14). It exactly agrees in substance, 
tliougli not in diction, with a similar series in the Ndvaidtalca 
(vv. 780-801 ; ed., p. 62). In that treatise, however, the 
series is pn'ceded by an additional formula (v. 785), and 
succeeded by the formula under discussion (Xo. 14, v. 802), 
to both of whicli formula) (vv. 785 and 802) there is 
nothing equivalent in the Garaka Sarhkifd. It suggests 
itself that the author of the Ndvanltaka may have 
extracted his series of formulae from the Bheda Savihitd, 
and added to it the formula under discussion (i.e. v. 802 of 
No. 14) from the floating medical tradition. Tlfe fa^t of 
this addition he indicated by stating in the colophon that 
it was a Bhell-yavdga, or a gruel (devised) by Bheda. 
The source of the preceding series of formulae he did 
not trouble to specify, because they were drawn from 
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a well-known standard compilation. Unfortunately the 
second chapter of the Sutra Sthana is missing in the 
Tanjore MS., and it is thus impossible to verify the 
truth of this hypothesis. It may be added that it is quite 
possible that some more of the formulse in the Ndmnltabf 
might have been found in the Bheda Sarifkitd if we 
possessed a complete copy of that work. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of those 
formulae which are quoted from the Caraka Saiiihitd. 
They number twenty-eight, and are shown in the subjoined 
list 

^dliHaka-ctlrua, or the Taxm haccata powder, vv. 11-13 (ed., p. ‘20) ; 
in CS., vi, 8, vv. 140-3 (p. 530). 

(2) Sddam-cunia^ or confection powder, vv. 14-17 (ed., i)p. ‘26-7) ; in 
CS., vi, 8, vv. 136-9 (p. 529). 

(3) Vardhamhiaka-cfmfa, or pfraduated powder, vv. 25 6 (ed., p. 27); 
in CS., vi, 8, vv. 101-3 (p. 526). 

(4) Mat}ftnu{/a-c(ln)a^ or citron j)Owder, vv. 29-34 (ed., p. 27) ; in CS., 
vi, 5, vv. 75-80 (pp. 489-90). 

(5) Tikfaka-ghrta, or bitter ghee, vv. 133 -6 (ed., p. 33) ; in CS., vi, 7, 
vv. 137-40 (pp. 515-16). 

(6) Mahdfiktaka'ghrfa, or great bitter ghee, vv. 137-43 (ed., p. 33) ; in 
CS., vi, 7, vv. 141-7 (j). 515). 

(7) Satpala-ghrtay or six-pala ghee, vv^ 150-1 (ed., {). 34) ; in CS., vi, 5, 
vv. 143-4 (p. 495). 

(8) Trymana-ghvta, or treble acid ghee, v. 152 (ed., j). 34) ; in CS., 
vi, 5, V. 62* (p. 488). 

(9) Vds(l~(jhrta, or Adhatoda /Wcaghee, vv. 153 4 (ed., p. 34) ; in CS., 
vi, 5, VV. 1*22-3 (p}). 493-4). 

(10) Cdmjeri-ghrtay or Oxali» cornicnlota ghee, vv. 155-7 (ed., p. 34) ; 
in CS., yi, 9, vv. 110-12 (j>. 544). 

(11) Sdramfdlya-(jh}ta, or Saccharum Sara root ghee, vv. 169/> 76 (ed., 
jj. 35) ; in CS., vi, 2, vv^ 23-31 (pp. 434-5). 

( 12) Cyamna-prasa-ghria, or Cyavana-food ghee, vv. 188-200 (ed. , f). 36) ; 
in CS., vi, 1, vv. 59-71 (pp. 413-14). 

(13) Jvara-hara aniirdsana-taiJa, or antifebrile oily enema, vv. 383 5 
(ed., p. 45) ; in CS., vi, 3, vv. 245^-6 (p. 466). 

(14) Amivdmrwidaifa, or an oily enema, vv. 386-9 (ed., ji. 45) ; in CS., 
vi, 9, vv. 1 j 61-4 (p. 546). 

(150 An unnamed cough mixture, w. 460 2 (ed., p. 49) ; in CS., vi, 5, 
vv. 119-21 (p. 493). 

(16) Praafka-viredcay ovthoprasttha purgative, vv. 484-90(ed., pp. 50-1) ; 
in CS., vi, 5, vv. 150-6 (p. 496). 

(17) Madhvdsava-yogay or honey-liquor formula, vv. 491*3 (ed., p. 51) ; 
in CS., vi, 6, vv. 39-42 (p. 502). 
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(18) An unnamed fever mixture, vv. 494-6a (ed., p. 51) ; in CS., vi, 37 

w. 201~2a (p. 462). 

(19) Another unnamed fever mixture, vv. 496?>"9a (ed., p. 51) ; in CSl, 
vi, 3, vv. 196-8 (p. 462). 

(20) Pratneha-prasamana-yoga, or prescription for the relief of morjpid, 
secretion of urine, v. 603 (ed., p. 56) ; in CS., vi, 6, v. 24 (p. 501). • 

(21) Picchd-'i'CLstif or Bombax Mcdaharka enema, vv. 645-9 (ed., p. 58) ; 
in CS., vi, 10, vv. 70-4 (p. 563). 

(22) An unnamed tonic mixture, vv. 742-3 (ed., p. 59) ; in CS., vi, 1, 
vv. 130-1 (p. 423). 

(23) Pippall‘prayoga, or pepper prescription, vv. 745-8 (ed., pp. 59 -6(t) ; 
in CS., vi, 1, vv. 132-5 (p. 423). 

(24) Dmtlya-PippfjUl-prayoga^ or another pepper prescription, vv. 749-52 
(ed., p. 60) ; in CS., vi, 1, vv. 136-40 (pp. 423-4). This is the so-called 
pyppalhsahaenra^ or thousand -pepper tonic. 

(25) An unnamed a[)hrodisiac formula, v. 819 (ed., p. 64) ; in CS.^i, 2, 
V. 99 (p. 441). 

(26 and 27) Two other unnamed aphrodisiac formuljc, vv. 8445-6a 
(cd., p. 65) ; in CS., vi, 2, vv. 44-5 (p. 4.36). > 

(28) or the doctrine of bitumen, vv. 950 -67a (ed., 

pp. 70 -1) ; in CS., vi, 1, vv. 148-64 (pp. 424-6). 

With the exception of three, the text of all these twenty- 
eight formulaa in the Ndminltaka is practically identical 
with that which is printed in the modern Indian editions 
of the Garaka Saniihita, Occasional variants do occyr, 
hut they are all of a kind that may be expected to arise in 
the long course of literary transmission. And indeed in 
not a few cases the variants of the Bower MS. are 
supported by the Nepal MS. of 1183 a.d., the oldest 
existing MS. of the Garaka Samhitd. The three exceptions 
are Nos. 1, 16, and 24. In Nos. 1 and 24 the Garaka text 
includes an additional verse. This may have accidentally 
dropped out in the NCivanltakxx, for the text of the latter 
is by no means free from scribal errors. In the case of 
No. 16 there are some serious textual differences, but^H^ 
even some of these are supported by the Nepal MS. there 
is no good reason to exclude that formula from Ifie list of 
those quoted by the author of the Ndvanitaka from tl^e 
text of the Garaka Sainikitd as known to him. Ratjier 
the Ndvanitaka may be taken as good evidence of the 
original constitution of the Garaka text. 
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% As regards the names of the formulae, it may be noted 
that none of them is found in the oldest Garaka MSS,, 
such as the Nepalese and Tubingen No. 458. The oldest 
witness to their use is the Navanltaha ; and it would 
seem doubtful in most cases whether they really go back 
to Charaka himself. Sometimes the name varies. For 
example, in the case of No. 4, which in the Navanltiika 
is named iriMuLuiiga-cIlrym, the printed editions of the 
Garaka Samhitd have the name hinyv-ddi-cForna, or powder 
made of asafoetida and other ingredients. This name 
does not occur in any Charaka MS. known to me. It 
appears first, I believe, in the Gikitsd Sariigraha (ch. xxx, 
No. ^27, p. 344) of Chakrapanidatta (the well-known 
Charaka commentator, c, 1060 A.D.), and is probably due 
to him, so that it would appear that the name mdtuluivga- 
curtia was not known to him, and that the Garaka 
Samhitd MSS. in his time (as indeed shown by the 
contemporary Nepal MS.) contained no recognized names.^ 
The case of No. 5 (tiktaka-f/hrta) and No. 6 (mahdtilctaka) 
is^articularly instructive with regard to the possible origin 
of these names. In the Charaka MSS. they are not found 
at all. Chakrapanidatta (C.CS., ch. 1, No. 69, pp. 491-2) 
calls No. 5 tikta-mt'palaka and No. 6 mahdtiktalm (his 
No. 72), but he has also a paw.aiikta (his No. 70), and 
a simple tiktaka (his No. 71). Now it may be noted that 
the text of No. 5 implies that it is a mtpala formula. This 
explains why the Ndvanltaka calls it the tiktaka formula, 
to distinguish it from No. 7, the mtpala formula usually 

^ Two Rimilar examples are No. 7 [rntpada-gkrta) and No, 16 (praatha- 
vireka)y which in the printed Charaka editions are named ^MncakolU’ghrfa 
Aftd dantl-karitakl. Neither pair of names is found in any Charaka MS., 
and the latter pair seems to occur first in Chakrafiarn’datta. Another 
illustrative case is No. 15, which bears no name at all, in either the 
Ndoa*nttflM or the Charaka MSS. In the Charaka editions it is named 
d^ak^ddj/a-ghrfa^ and this name again seems to ai)}>ear first in Chakra* 
panidatta (ch. xxx, No. 40, p. 349). 

V. 1355 (= CS., v, 1395), says 'imm-mrpMzca ^alpcdamzeUitz 
mddhafh ghrtaik peyam^ i.e. eight palas of fresh ghee (boiled with the 
previously mentioned drugs) makes an approved ghee for drinking. 

JRAS. 1909. 57 
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80 called, and why Chakrapani calls it tikta-satpala, to 
distinguish it from his other tiktahi formulaa. Further, 
the final words in our Nos. 5 and 6, which present the 
oldest form of the text of those two formulae, are aiddham 
and maJtdsarpih respectively. In the old Nepal MS. they 
are aiddham and mahdtilctam, and in Chakrapani, aiddham 
and mahdtildakam, but in the modern MSS., as well as 
in the printed editions, they are tiktam and mahdtiktam. 
This would seem to show that our No. 6 received its name, 
mahdiiktaka, from its final word mahdaaTpih, to dis- 
tinguish it from the simple tiktaka ; and that finally the 
reading of the closing words of the two formulas was 
altered to conform to the names by which they"^ had 
gradually come to be known. At the same time it would 
seem that at least the name mahdtiktaka must go back 
to the time of Charaka, because we find the formula 
referred to under that name in his chapter on vi 8 or 2 >a (see 
below, p. 889). 

Charaka’s Compendium, as we know, in the last resort 
represents the teaching of Atreya. The above-listed twenty- 
eight formulae, therefore, are to be taken as composed by 
Atreya. There is nothing in the text of the formulae to 
refer them to Atreya, nor does the Ndvanltaka indicate 
that reference by any remark of its own in a colophon or 
otherwise. It is only the fact of their being quoted from 
the Garaka ^amhitd which indicates to us their author- 
ship. But in addition to the twenty-eight there are 
six other formulae, which are not found in the Garaka 
Samhitd, but which the NdvanUaka explicitly refers to 
Atreya. These are the following : — 

(29) Laguda-curna^ or Ifolarrhena antidyaent erica {1) powder, vv. 35-7 
(ed., p. 28) ; said in the tinal verse to be Aireya-justa, or favoured by 
Atreya. 

(30) ^rdula-curnay or plumbago-root powder, vv. 71- 5a (ed., p. 30); 
said in the final verse to be Atrcya-vihitay or devised by Atreya.* 

* Another plumbago-root formula, in Bower MS. , Bart III, vv. 25-36a, 
is also ascribed to Atreya. 
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(31) Amrta-prdia-ghrta, or ambrosial-food ghee» w. 108-19a (ed,, 
p. 32) ; said in the final verse to be Airtyohnirmita, or composed by 
Atreya ; also in the introductory verse. 

(32) MaMhalydrialca-ghrta^ or the most efficacious ghee, vv. 1276-32 
(ed., p. 33) ; said in the final verse to be Atreya-nirdida^ or declared by 
Atreya. 

(33) Bald’taila, or Sida cordifdia oil, vv. 261-76 (ed., pp. 39-40) ; said 
in the introductory verse to be Atrey-anumata, or approved by Atreya. 

(34) A mutilated formula, v. 715 (ed., p. 58), which ends with the 
(prose) phrase ityzdha hhagavdiizAtreyah^ so spake the blessed Atreya. 

The first of these six formulae (No. 29) is, for the 
present, not traceable elsewhere. But the second formula 
(No. 30) is found, though with a characteristic difference, 
in Madhava’s Sidclhayoga (ch. vi on ajinja, indigestion, 
vv. i7-32, p. 114). In substance it is identical through- 
out. Even in diction it runs identically in the initial 
three half-verses. At this point an additional ingredient 
{huHtha) is introduced, and thenceforward to the end of 
the formula the diction is quite different. Also the 
reference to Atreya is omitted, and the formula is given 
the different but synonymous name agnimukhd-oHma, 
This modified recension is quoted by Chakrapanidatta 
(C.CS., vi. No. 17, pp. 131-2) and Vangasena (V.CS., v, 
vv. 56-60, p. 187). In the Caraka Samhitd neither 
the original nor the modified formula is found; in fact, 
that Compendium includes no special chapter on ajlnia 
complaints, for which the formula is designed. It would 
almost seem that the author of the modified formula is 
Madhava himself, who accordingly omitted the reference 
to Atreya and altered its name. I may add that I learn 
from Dr. Cordier (letter, October 25, 1904) that the 
original formula (reading as in the Ndvanitaka , though 
with a few variants) is found in the second chapter of 
an anonymous treatise called 

The*third, fourth, and fifth formulae (Nos. 31, 32, and 33) 
occur with the same names in the Caraka Samhitd, 

* A work called Vaidya-pramraka is repeatedly mentioned in Sri* 
kantha’s Commentary to the Siddhayogat e.g. pp. 137, 167, 313, etc. 
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in the kscUa^ksl^m, unmaday and vatavyadhi chapters 
respectively (CS., vi, 16, vv. 32-40, pp. 624-5; 14, vv. 53-4, 
p. 612 ; 28, vv. 144-52, p. 783). But here, though practi- 
cally identical in substance, they appear in an entirely 
different version ; nor are these versions attributed to 
Atreya.^ 

The preceding list of thirty-four formulae in its totality 
suggests some important considerations. We have in it 
two series ; one consisting of twenty-eight formulae, of 
none of which the author of the Ndvanitaka indicates 
any source, and another series of six formulae, all of 
which he explicitly attributes to Atreya. Yet we know 
from the fact of the former series occurring in the 
Caraka Savihitd that those twenty-eight formulae are 
also ultimately due to the authorship of Atreya. Why 
should the author of the Ndvanitaka make such a striking 
distinction in quoting them ? The explanation which 
suggests itself is that he does so precisely because he takes 
the longer series from a well-known standard book of his 
time, while he quotes the shorter series from what we may 
call provisionally the floating medical tradition. In the 
former case there was no need for him to specify the 

^ Nor are they so attributed m Vagbha^ I’s Astdntja Sarhgraha (iv, 5, 
11. 8 ff., p. ‘26 ; vi, 9, 11. 5-7, p. 214 ; iv, 23, 11. 16 ff., p. 130), whence they 
appear to bo quoted, with some variants, by Dridhabala, the complementer 
of the Caraka Saiiihiid. In the case of the third formula (No. 31), while 
the second half is identical with the Caraka version (vv. 38-40), the first 
half, though identical in substance, differs in diction. In the case of the 
fifth formula (No. 33), the Jiv. ed. of 1896 appends a final half-line (CS., 
vi, ‘28, V. 1526, p. 783) ascribing the formula to Krishnatreya. But this 
is a spurious addition ; it is wanting in all MSS. and all editions (even 
Jiv.’s own ed. of 1877), except that of Gangadhar, who may have been 
himself the author of it. There is a similar spurious addition to the 
tmmyam’Cumia in Jiv. ed., 1896, p. 680, v. 696, ascribing it^o Krishna- 
treya. It, too, is wanting in all MSS. and in most editions, even Jiv. 
1877. It first appears in Gangadliar's ed, (1881), p. 377, whence it is 
taken into the Sena ed. (1897), p. 738. It is also taken into the Sena 
ed. of OakrapTini’s Cikitsd Sathgraka (1889), No. 8, p. 149 ; but it is 
wanting in the Pyari Mohan ed. (1879), p, 170. It is also wanting in the 
Siddhayoga, p. 124, 
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source, because it was well known to everybody that 
Atreya was the ultimate source of the Garaka Samhita. 
But when he took a formula from the floating tradition 
we can understand that he thought it necessary to assure 
the reader as to his authority for recommending a certain 
recipe. Thus when he quotes the bald oil (No. 33) he 
prefaces it with the remark that he is going to describe an 
oil which has been recommended by Atreya for the cure of 
nervous diseases and female complaints. With a similar 
remark he introduces the description of the ambrosial 
ghee (No. 31), and his description he winds up by once 
more saying that this famous (vikhydta) ghee was devised 
by Atreya. As already observed (p. 863), he in a similar 
manner introduces and winds up the raktapitta formula 
(No. 10, on p. 862), which he quotes from the floating 
tradition as a composition of the Alvins. Similarly he 
recommends his laguda and Mrdula powders and his 
raahdkalydna ghee (Nos. 29, 30, and 32, on pp. 874-5) 
by a reference to Atreya’s authorship. As regards the 
mutilated statement (No. 34), the phrase with which it 
winds up, ity^dha hhagavdn* Atreya, so spake the blessed 
Atreya, is a formula which is distinctive of the most 
ancient medical works {Tantra or Sariihifd). It occurs, 
e.g. at the beginning of every chapter of the Garaka 
Samhitd and Bheda Samhitd (see also below, pp. 879, 882). 
It is unfortunate that owing to the loss of two folios (20th 
and 21st) of the Bower MS. the identity of the work from 
which the extract was made cannot be determined. 

We have in the Ndvanltaka a considerable niimljer of 
other such quotations from the floating tradition. Thus 
single formulae are quoted under the names of Kdiikdyana 
(v. 935,’ed., p. 69), Nimi (vv. 883-4, p. 67), UkiTmH 
(vv. 846-7a, p. 65), Vddvali (vv. 319-24, p. 42), Vrhxsimti 
(prose 784, p. 61). Two formulae each are referred to 
Agastya (vv. 588-9, p. 55, and vv. 905-9, p. 68)^: 

* See also Bower MS., Part I, vv. 61-7, for an AgoBtya formula. 
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Dhanvantari (vv. 232-40, p. 38, and vv. 968-76, p. 71) 
and Jlvaha (v. 1081 and vv. 10976-9a, pp. 74-5). 
Finally, a whole series of formulae are referred to KdSyapa 
(vv. 1011-40, pp. 71-3, specially vv. 1020, 1022, 1027). 

The most noteworthy point in this list is its archaic 
character. Most of the names belong to semi-mythic or 
prehistoric personages. Vadvali, I believe, is even un- 
known outside the NdvanUaka. None of the formulae 
included in the list, with one exception, can, so far as 
I know, be traced elsewhere; and the single exception 
(v. 1081), which is quoted by Vangasena (ch. Ixix, v. 68, 
p. 895) in a nearly identical version, but without naming 
its author, belongs to Jivaka, who is the only historical, 
or perhaps rather semi -historical, person in the list. He is 
the traditional court physician of King Ajatasatru, and 
a contemporary of Buddha. The NdvanUaka is the only 
work that actually cites formulae ascribed to him by name. 
He is reputed to have been a children’s doctor, and the 
formulae quoted from him do refer to children’s diseases 
(see also infra, p. 880). Kasyapa^ is probably also 
an liistorical person, and likewise a contemporary of 
Buddha. The medical tradition knows of two men of 
that name, an older {rrddlia) and a younger. It is 
Kasyapa the older, no doubt, wliom the NCivanltaka 
(juotes. He, too, is reputed to have been a children’s 
doctor, and a long series of Kdsyajnya pills” (see the 
colophon to V. 1040) for children’s diseases are ascribed to 
him. Vagbhata I (AS., vi, 2, 1. 1, p. 182, and vi, 4, 1. 24, 
p. 190, footnote-) also (quotes two of the older Ka^yapa’s 
formula) against infantile diseases. 

With regard to this older Kasyapa, we liave a curious 
piece of evidence in an old MS. discovered by Maha- 
mahopMhyaya Kara Prasada Sastri in the Nepal Durbar 

^ Or KaiSyapa ; the spelling varies in the MSS. 

® Also quoted by Vagbhata II in AH., vi, 2, vv. 41- 3a, and vi, 3, 
vv. 48?), 49a, 
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Library {Report, Calcutta, 1901, and R6c. Die,, p. 2). One 
portion of the MS. contains a chapter called Ehcmajyopa- 
kramanlya, or “ The Use of Medicaments which com- 
mences with the phrase iti hasmdha bhagavdn Kd^apah, 
thus spake the blessed Kasyapa. This is the same formula 
which occurs in the Ndvanltaka with reference to Atreya 
(No. 34, p. 875), and it indicates that the chapter belongs 
to some ancient Sariihitd^ or Tantra. It also occurs in 
the Caraka Samhitd, which is the earliest surviving 
Samhitd. That Saiiihitd professes to be based on an 
earlier Agnivem Tantra, This points to the conclusion 
that the Samhitd (as indeed tlie name implies) does not 
represent the earliest stage of Indian medical literature, 
but that it was preceded by a still earlier stage, in which 
the separate branches, or special subjects, of medicine were 
dealt with in separate Tantrofi, or treatises, and special 
KaZpas, or monographs. Subsequently the contents of these 
Tantras and Kalpan were, in a compressed and selective 
form, compiled in SariihUdfi, or Compendia. We have thus 
two periods in the earlier medical literature of India, the 
Tantra-kal'pa period and the Samh ltd period. The medical 
tradition often refers to the former of the two periods. 
Thus we hear of a Salya-tantra, or treatise on major 
surgery. This was the original work of Su^ruta the older 
(the vrddha Snsriiia of the tradition), before it was revised 
and enlarged by the anonymous Susruta tlie younger. By 
the latter it was brought into the form of the Compendiuiii 
which we possess in the present day, and which therefore 
belongs to the Samhitd class of works, and to the later of 
the two periods. In fact, the very name Uitara-iantra,^ 
or later Tantra ”, which Su4ruta the younger has given 
to his complementary pait of the Compendium, implies 

^ If so, it would be a chapter of the Sutra SduirM ; cf. the name 
hhe^jdvcLcdraniya of the thirteenth chapter of the Sutra SOidna in 
Vagbhata I’s As(^nga SariigraJut, 

2 In ch. 1, V. 6, p. 658, he calls it a mahat4arUra, or large Tantra, 
because it comprises rather more than one* third of the whole Compendium. 
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that the original portion, which he revised and oom- 
plemented, was the ** early Tantra of Susruta the older, 
and by that name, viz. Sau^ruta Salya Tantra, or 
Su^ruta's treatise on major surgery, Susruta the older’s 
work is still called in the commentary of Gayadasa (see 
Dr. Cordier in Rec. Dec., p. 13). In the introduction to 
his Uttara4antra (ch. 1, vv. 1-7, p. 658) Susruta the 
younger refers to a number of Tantras, or treatises, which 
he consulted for the preparation of his own work, and he 
thus shows that he himself has to be placed in the second, 
or Samhitd, period of the early medical literature. Among 
the works thus consulted he names a work on ^dldkya, or 
minor surgery, by Videha-pati, or the lord of Videha ; also 
works on kuindr-dhddlia, or children’s diseases, and the 
works on kaya-cikiUd, or internal medicine, by the six 
pupils of Atreya. The ^dldkya-tantra here referred to 
must be that traditionally credited to Nirni, the king of 
Videha, and reported founder of ophthalmic medicine, who 
is quoted in the NdvanUaka {ante, p. 877).^ Among the 
Kau'indra-tantrafi may have been those of Jivaka and 
Ka^yapa, who are named in the NdvanUaka (ibid.). The 
commentator Dallana (D.NS., p. 988) actually mentions 
Jivaka, along with two others, Parvataka and Baiidhaka, 
who are not otherwise known. Among the works on 
internal medicine must have been the Tantras of Agnivesa 
and of Bheda, on which the still existing Samhitds of 
Charaka and Bheda are based. From the way the six 
treatises on internal medicine are mentioned by the author 
of the UttaraUantra, it does not seem probable that he is 
referring to those two Sarhhitdfi, but rather to their sources, 

^ This is the explanation of Dallana (D.NS., p. 938), and ie no doubt 
correct. He refers, merely to reject it as spurious, to another explana- 
tion which identifies Videhapati with Janaka. He does not name the 
author of this spurious explanation ; but the author is Chandra^, who 
actually introduced his explanation into the text of Susruta. These 
spurious verses of Chandrata may be seen in the Ind. Off. MS., No. 1842 
(Cat. 2646), fol. la, w. 6~8a. 
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the Tantraa, and hence it may be concluded that the 
Uttara4antra is anterior to, or at most contemporaneous 
with, those two Samhitds. The other four pupils of 
Atreya were Harita, Jatukarna, Ksharapani, and Para^ara. 
All four are often quoted in medical works of mediaeval 
India, but none of their treatises have survived. From the 
remark of the autlior of the Uttdra-tantra, however, it 
would seem that they were still in existence in his time.^ 

Of the early Kalpa works, which were mostly mono- 
graphs on pharmacological or pharmacopoeic subjects, we 
have several examples preserved in the Ndvanltahi. 
Thus we have a Yavdgu-kalpa on the preparation of 
gruelli in the seventh chapter (vv. 785-813), which may 
have been a work of Bheda (ante, p. 870); a Haritaki- 
kal/[)a on chebulic myrobalan in the eleventh cliapter 
(vv. 917-49, also called Ahhayd-kalpa in v. 7), a very 
ancient monograph, ascribed to the Ai^vins (ante, p. 862) ; 
a ^ildjatu-kaljja on bitumen in the twelfth chapter 
(vv, 950-67), ascribed to Atreya through Agnive^a (ante, 
p. 872, No. 28); and a Ciiraka-kaljxi on the plumbago- 
plant in the thirteenth chapter (vv. 968-76), ascribed 
to Dhanvantari. To these must be added the Lacuna- 
kalpa, which constitutes the earlier portion (vv. l-43a) 
of Part I of the Bower MSS. In his Rec. Die, 
(pp. 4, 15) Dr. Cordier reports the existence of two Kalpa 
works from fragmentary manuscripts in his possession — 
a Bhesaja-kaljya on medicaments, by Bharadvaja, and 
a Tamhula - kalpa on betel - leaf, by Vararuci. As the 
well-known formula ity^dha bhagavdn Btuiradvdjah (or 
VararuciJi), so spake the blessed Bharadvaja (or Vararuci), 
occurs in them, they are suggested by Dr. Cordier to 
belong to a Bharadvdja Samhitd and a Vararuci Samhitd, 
In tliat case, however, these two Samhitdfi could not belong 
to the class of genuine early Sayhhitds. For the genuine 
Samhitds do not bear the names of their ultimate sources, 

^ On the Tantra literature ; see also Dr. Cordier, Me. D4c., p. IS. 
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Both the Caraha Samhitd and the Bheda Samhitd have 
the formula ity^aka hhagavdn Aireya, thus spake the 
blessed Atreya, and they thus refer themselves ultimately 
to Atreya, but neither is called Atreya Samhitd, There 
exists indeed an Atreya Samhitd ^ but its apocryphal 
character is, I believe, generally admitted (thus by 
Dr. Cordier, Rec, Dee., p. 28). According to the Indian 
tradition, in fact, Atreya did not himself commit his 
teaching to writing ; it was done by his disciples Agnivesa, 
Bheda, and the rest. The Hdrlta Samhitd, the Aavina 
Samhitd, the Kdsyapa Samhitd are no doubt apocryphal 
compilations. All these apocryphal compendia do not 
belong to the early period of the medical literaturC^ but 
to mediaeval and comparatively modern times. To this 
later time belong also some compendia, which, though 
they call themselves Samhitd, do not claim to belong 
to the early period. Such are the Aijtdiiga Hrdaya 
Samhitd of Vagbhata II (ninth century), and the Siddha- 
Hdra Samhitd of Ravigupta (Cordier, in Rec, Dec,, p. 16). 
To an intermediate period belongs the Addiuja Sariigraha 
of Vagbhata I (early seventh century), which by way 
of distinction calls itself, not a Safithlid, but a Samgraha, 
two practically synonymous terms. To the subsequent 
mediaeval period belong some other Sawgraha works of 
a rather more restricted purport, such as the Cikitsd 
Samgraha of Chakrapanidatta (c. 1060), the GiJcitsdsdra 
Samgraha of Yangasena (eleventh century), and probabl}?' 
the (anonymous ?) Kalydna Savigraha (Cordier, Rec. D4c., 
p. 24). These are concerned only with pathology and 
therapeutics. Original works on medicine would thus 
seem to have practically ceased from the time of the 
early Samhitds. A new start would appear* to have 
been made with the commencement of the later middle 
age, when the treatment with mercury {rasa) came into 
vogue. The earliest work of this period appears to be 
a Samhitd of the above-mentioned restricted character. 
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which was composed by Sarngadeva probably in the twelfth 
century. Other works of this period prominently con- 
cerned with rasa will be found enumerated in Professor 
Jolly’s “ Indian Medicine ” in the Encydopcedia of hido- 
Aryan Research, 

The chronological position of the Uttara4anfra, as being 
rather earlier than, or at most contemporary with, the 
Caraka SaTfihita, has already been referred to (p. 881). 
The point is of some importance because of its bearing 
on the determination of the date of the Rheda Samhifd 
and the Ndvanltaka. As regards the liheda Samhitdy 
there occurs in it a reference to Su^rota, the “ learned ” 
(me^idvin), as the interlocutor of Chandrabhaga, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth chapter of the Sdtra SfluliKL As 
Dr. Cordier, who first drew attention to the passage (Orifj,, 
p. 80), rightly points out, the word Su^rotd is descriptive, 
denoting ''the good hearer'’, and would seem to be the 
corrector form of the more usual Rusruta, or " well-heard 
Also in my previous paper in this Journal for 1908, 
pp. 1020 ff. and 1024 ff., it was shown that the doctrine of 
the blood-tumour (rakfa-yuhna) and of the fivt> localities 
of the tumours do not occur in the teaching of Atreya 
as represented by Charaka, but arc peculiar to the Uttara- 
tantra of Su^ruta the younger. Now the doctrine of the 
blood-tumour is distinctly taught in the gulma chapter 
of the Bheda Samhitd, both in its Niddna and Ctkltsifa 
Stlidna. The doctrine of the five localities, too, though 
this is not quite so clear, seems to be taught in its Ctkifsiia 
Sthdna, Both points would seem to combine to make the 
Bheda Sariihitd posterior in date to the Utfara-iantra, 
Of course, it might be argued that the mention of Su^rota 

^ Iji this connexion it is worth observing that in the monograph on 
garlic {laMna-kalpa)t Bower MS., Part I, v. 9 (also v. 40), Susruta is 
represented as the “hearer”, or the recipient, of the instruction of the 
sage>king ot K^i (KdMrdJa-muni), Notice also that here, too (pp. 879, 
882), the formula atha m bhayavdn dha, thus sjjake that blessed one, 
i.e* Kailraja, occurs. 
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refers to Susruta the older, and that Su4i*uta the younger 
may have obtained his doctrines of the blood-tumour and 
the five localities from the Bheda Samhita, though in 
the latter work the doctrine of the five localities is by no 
means certain, nor does Susruta the younger seem to 
indicate any Samhitd among his sources {ante, p. 27). 
But what seems to render this alternative theory particu- 
larly improbable is that it would imply that Atreya, to 
whom, as their ultimate source, both the Bheda Samhitd 
and the Caraka Samhitd appeal, taught contradictory 
doctrines. 

As regards the Ndvanitaka, we have the following six 
parallelisms with the Susruta Samhitd : — 

(1-3) Three AinatUdra-yoffa^ or formulse for diarrhoea, verses 407-8, 
409-10, and 41] -12 (ed., pp. 46-7), corresponding to SS., vi, 40, 
vv. 35?)-36a, 35a, and v. 46 (pp. 783-4). 

(4-6) Three VCijlkarana-yogay or aphrodisiac formuUe, v’erses 829-30a, 
8336-4a, 8346-5a (ed., p. 64), corresponding to SS., iv, 26, vv. 27, 20, 21 
(pp. 518-19). 

The former three parallels are from the Uttaradantva 
of Susruta the younger, while the latter three are from 
the earlier portion of Susruta the older. In all of them 
the agreement with the text of the Susruta Samhitd, as 
it now stands in our MSS. and editions, is not quite 
so perfect as one would wish. But it is well known that 
that text has in the course of its transmission suffered 
very considerable alterations, so that it is quite possible 
that the versions as preserved in the Ndvanltaka may 
preserve the original text.^ But what is more important 
is that the Ndvanltaka appears to quote the three 
Amdtlsdra formulse (Nos. 1-8), not directly from the 
Uttaradantra, but from the Bheda Samhitd. For, as 

« 

^ To show this in detail would exceed the limit.s of this paper. A brief 
statement must suffice. The aphrodisiac formula are quoted in AS. , vi, 
60, p. 411 ; AH., vi, 40, vv. 23 ff. ; C.CS., Ixxi, No. 3, p. 726 ; V.CS., Ixx, 
vy. 11 ffi, p. 997. The textual agreements and differences in these 
quotations, among themselves as well as with the Ndvanltaka versions, 
seem to point to the latter having preserved the original text. 
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mentioned already (p. 868, Nos. 8-10), they occur identically 
in the latter work. And what is specially significant, 
their identity shows itself not merely in the text of the 
formulae, but in the manner, common to both the Ndvani- 
taka and the Bheda Sarhhitd, of quoting from the 
Uttara4antra, Indian prescriptions consist of two parts, a 
pharmaceutic and a directive ; the former naming certain 
drugs, the latter explaining how to apply them. Now the 
Uttara-ta'iitray dealing with the treatment of dtwdra 
(diarrhcpa), gives, inter alia, a long prescription consisting 
of twenty pharmaceutic options (each in half a verse), 
together with a single directive statement (SS. vi, 40, 
vv. 3'^-45, p. 7 83). The Ndvanltaha, equally with the Bheda 
Sariihitd, selects three of these twenty options and forms 
them into two separate prescriptions, each with its own 
directive statement, viz., Ndv., v. 407a, 6 = SS. v. 356 and 
V. SQaplw directive v. 408 ; also Ndv,, v. 409a = SS. v. 35a 
2 du 8 directive vv. 40a, 6, 41a. 

This state of things naturally suggests chronological 
inferences. The most obvious of those, though perhaps 
not y6t absolutely certain, appears to me to be that the 
Ndvanitaka quotes from the Bheda Bandutd, and that 
the latter bases itself on the Uttara-i antra, and therefore 
that the Ndvanitaka is posterior to the Bheda Haritftitd 
and a fortiori later than the Uttara4antra of Su^ruta 
the younger. Regarding the chronological priority of the 
latter to the Bheda Sarhhiid, it has already been shown 
(p. 883) that that Samhitd names Su^5rota (Susruta) and 
knows his doctrines on gulma. Likewise, it has been shown 
(p. 881) that the Uttara4antra is anterior to, or at most 
contemporaneous with, the Caraka Sariihitd, and that the 
Ndvanitaka quotes from the latter Sarhhiid (p. H71). It 
follows from all these premises that the Ndvanitaka is 
posterior to both the Compendium of Bheda and the 
Compendium of Charaka. Moreover, we must take it 
that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed 
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between the Ndvanitaka and those two Compendia in 
order to allow the latter to reach that position of 
acknowledged standard works which enabled the author 
of the NdvanUalm to quote from them without naming his 
sources. As already observed (pp. 876 fF.), it is this manner 
of anonymously quoting from them which, in addition to 
the identity of the quoted passages, shows that the quota- 
tions cannot be from the floating tradition respecting the 
doctrines of Atreya (handed down by Agnive^a and Bheda), 
but that they must really be from the (still existing) 
two Compendia of Charaka and Bheda. With respect 
to the Garaka Samhitd more particularly, there is the 
additional argument suggested by the curious cifcum- 
stance to be discussed presently, that the quotations are 
all made from portions of the Samhitd traditionally 
ascribed to Charaka’s authorship, there being no quotations 
at all from any portion attributed to Dridhabala. The 
point I wish to make is that though each of the above- 
mentioned facts taken by itself need not be conclusive, 
all the facts hang together intimately, and in their 
combination present an argument of great force in favour 
of the Ndvanltahi being later in date than the Garaka 
Sariihitdf and of tlie latter work (in the form in which it 
at that time existed, before its revision and completion by 
Dridhabala) having been one of the sources drawn on by 
the author of the Ndvanltaka. 

The date of the Garaka Samhitd itself is uncertain. It 
depends on the view one takes of the date of Kanishka, 
whose contemporary Charaka is traditionally said to have 
been. This is not the place to discuss the intricacies of 
this vexed question. In the main there are three rival 
theories. One connects Kanishka with the * so-called 
Vikrama era in 58 B.C., another connects him with the 
^aka era in 78 A.D., the third places him about 123 A.D.^ 

^ For a sammary of these theories see JR AS., 1903, pp. 1 ff., and 
lA., xxxvii (1908), pp. 25 ff. On the whole, though I agree with 
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These theories fix the upper limit. The lower limit is 
fixed by the Bower MS., which must have been written in 
the second half of the fourth century a.d. Between these 
two limits the composition of the Navanltalm has to be 
placed. One cannot help feeling disappointed that a more 
definite date cannot be determined. For myself, I am 
disposed to place it in the second or third century a.d. In 
favour of such an early date there are, in addition to the 
general considerations above set out, special marks of 
archaism observable in the Ndvanltahi. It would take 
me too long to enter fully into this subject, but I may 
instance the archaic genitive plural varadam in verse 774 
{see'll. 171 on p. Gl of my edition, also ante, p. 8G3, 
footnote), and the archaic version of the 'pippall-vardha- 
'mdna formula referred to on pp. 8G4-7. 

Coming now to the question of the condition of the 
Caraka Samhitd at the date of the NCivanltaka, in the 
^subjoined Table the quotations from the Caraka Samhitd, 
which are enumerated on pp. 87 1 ff., are arranged in the 
order of the chapters of the Cikitsita Stkdna, 


J-Series. 

30-Skkies. 

1 Name of Chapter, i 

1 1 

Nos. i\ List on pp. 871 


i 1 

1 

Bfmlyana 

Nos. 12, 22-4, 28. 


! 2 

Vdjlkarana 

; Nos. 11, 25-7. 

1 

3 

J tnra 

! Nos. 13, 18, 19. 

(No. 9). 

2 

! 4 

liaktajtiUa 

3 

5 

(hdma 

Nos. 4, 7, 8 (9), 15, 10 

4 

ti 

Prameha 

Nos. 17, 20. 

5 

7 

Kustha 

; Nos. 5, 0.* 

6 

8 

Yaksmau ' 

1 Nos. 1-3. 

7 

9 

Ar.4aH 

1 Nos. 10, 14. 

8 

10 

Atlffdra 

! No. 21. 

9 ! 

1 

11 1 

• Vimrpa 

j MahCitiktaka (No. 0).* 


Professor Rapson (Brit. Mu8. Cat. of the Coiun of the Andhra, etr., 
Dynasties, introd., pp. cv, cvi) that “the name of the [Saka] era . . . 
may have been derived from the [Western Kshatrapa, Saka] Kings 
who used it rather than from the [Kushana] King [Kanishka] who 
established it ”, I am now dis{>o8ed to believe that the Vikrama theory 
offers the true solution of the problem. 
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Comparing this Table with that given on p. 1000 in the 
Journal for 1908, it will be observed that the order of the 
chapters as shown in the present Table agrees with that 
of the traditional series shown in column I of the previous 
Table. The conclusion suggested by this agreement is that 
the Cikitsita Sthdna of the Caralca Samhitd, as known 
to the author of the NdvanltaJca, consisted only of the 
thirteen (respectively eleven) chapters shown in column I, 
and that the remaining seventeen chapters (14-30, or 
12-28) did not exist in his time, but were added sub- 
sequently by Dridhabala. It is true that the formula 
No. 9, which in the Table is shown for the chapter on 
raktapitta, is in the existing text of the Caraka Samhitd 
found in the fifth chapter (vv. 122-3, pp. 493-4) on gulma. 
But the same vdaa-ghrta fonnula, though in a different 
recension, is given by the Caraka Savthitd also in its fourth 
chapter (v. 86, p. 481) on raktapitta, and this alternative 
recension is that which is usually quoted in all medical 
works, e.g., M.S., ix, 39, 40, p. 135 ; C.CS., ix, 33, p. 164 ; 
V.CS., viii, 120, 121, p. 229.^ It does not seem impossible 
that the recension which now stands in the gulma chapter 
originally stood in the raktapitta chapter, from which it 
came to be extruded by the other recension which now takes 
its place. For it is worth noticing that the text of this 
usurping recension is still unsettled in the existing MSS. 
It seems properly to consist of two verses, of which, however, 
the second is omitted in all the existing printed editions. 
Among the existing (and to me accessible) MSS., the 
second verse is found in the old Nepal MS., also in 
Tub. 458 and I.O. 359, while in Tiib. 459, 1.0. 335, and 
Decc. 925 it is missing. For the existence of the same 
discrepancy in the MSS. of (probably) the thirteenth century 
we have the testimony of ^ivadasa, who in his commentary 
on Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsd Sarii^raha (ix, 33, p. 165) 

^ In a third recension it is quoted in AS., iv, 2, and AH., iv, 2 on 
raktapitta* 
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states that some (kecit) add the second verse to the 
formula. 

With regard to the eleventh (respectively ninth) chapter 
on visarpa^ the Ndvanltaka in its surviving mutilated 
condition contains no actual quotation, but in verse 613 
it recommends the malMtiktaka ghee as a remedy for 
erysipelas. This particular ghee the Ndvanltaka had 
already quoted (vv. 187-43) from the Carnka Samhitd 
as a remedy against skin diseases (knstha). Turning to 
that Samhitd, we find that in verse 01 (p. 575) of its 
chapter on visarpa it expressly states that the mahd- 
tiktqht ghee, previously mentioned as a remedy for skin 
diseases, may also be administered to cure erysipelas. 
On the other hand, the Bheda Samhitd, while it mentions 
several remedies (e.g. the Bald oil and the dhdnvantara 
ghee ^), does not name among them the maJultiktaka 
ghee. From this it may justly be concluded that the 
author of the Ndvanltaka had the visarpa chapter in 
his copy of the GaraJca Samhitd, and thence derived 
his recommendation. 

It is true that the Ndvanltaka gives us no ({notations 
from the two chapters on maddtya/ja and dvivranlya. 
But in their case, too, as in that of the chapter on 
visarpa, we must remember that the Ndvanltalca MS. 
is not complete. Its fols. 16 and 17 are mere fragments, 
and fols. 20 and 21, as well as an unknown number 
(perhaps five) after fol. 33, are altogether missing. Thus 
we are deprived of a large portion of the fourth 
chapter on Miscellaneous Formulae”, and of the fifth 
chapter on Enemas ”, also of the whole of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters on the treatment of biirren and 
prolific * women. These missing portions might very 

> The NdvanUaka, vv. 232-40, too, has a dh&nmntara ghee as a remedy 
for skin diseases, and it may have got this formula from the Bhe4o> 
Saihhitd, though in the existing mutilated copy of the latter it cannot 
be traced. 

5S 


JRAS. 1909. 
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well have contained quotations from those three 
chapters.^ 

So far we have had the positive evidence of the 
Ndvanitaka with respect to the question of the author- 
ship of the Caraka Samhitd, We may now turn to its 
negative testimony. It contains three formulae (Nos. 31, 
32, 33, on p. 875) for the cure of kmta-ksma, unmadit, 
and vdbtavyddkiy or consumptive, mental, and rheumatic 
diseases respectively, which are attributed to Atreya. 
As previously explained (p. 876), the author of the 
Ndvanitaka must have obtained them from the floating 
medical tradition of his time, for though corresponding 
formulae do occur in the existing Caraka Sariihitd' their 
recension is entirely different, and they are not attributed 
to Atreya. It follows that at the date of the Ndvanitaka, 
the chapters on k^ata-kslna, unrridday and vdtavyddhi, 
in which those corresponding formulae are found, cannot 
have formed part of the Caraka Sariihitdy otherwise the 
author of the Ndvanitaka would have quoted their 
recensions of the formulae in question instead of those 
which he actually quotes. In other woids, it follows 
that those three chapters must belong to the additions 
which were made by Dridhabala. As a matter of fact 
(see the Table on p. 1000 in Journal, 1908), both 
traditional series agree in attributing at least the 
chapter on vdtavyddki to Dridhabala. Regarding the 
authorship of the two chapters on knata-kHiua and anrudda 
the two series differ, and here the negative testimony of 
the Ndvanltalca is in favour of the series in column I, 
thus confirming the effect of its positive evidence. 

At this point a passage is worth noticing which has 
been discussed by me in the Archiv far die Creschfbchte 

^ As to the chapter on dmrranlyay it may be observed that it is quoted 
by name in the Garaka Sathkitdj in the 137th verse of the chapter on 
insarpa (p. 681). If Charaka was the author of the latter chapter he 
must, prima/iicie at least, have been also the author of the former. 
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der Medizin, Band i, Heft i, pp. 38-9. I refer to 
verse 171a in the chapter on ar&is (CS., p. 549). Of 
this verse, according to the testimony of Vijaya Rakshita, 
the commentator on Madhava’s Niddna (MN., p. 71), 
there exists a variant form in the so-called Kashmir 
Recension of the Caraka Samhitd. That recension is 
with good reason to be ascribed to Dridhabala, and 
the existence of the variant tends to show that the 
original form of the verse, and consequently the chapter 
on arsaSy is the work of Charaka. 

The testimony of the NdvanUakciy considering its very 
early age, naturally carries so great weight that it does 
seem 1)0 finally settle the question of the original condition 
of the Caraka Samhitd in favour of that traditional order, 
which is shown in column I of the Table (Journal, 1908, 
p. 1000), and which is adopted in the edition of Jivananda 
If that is so, the further question arises how are the two 
arguments for the other side (ibid., pp. 1017-19) to be met. 
The first argument is that in verse 157, p. 490, of the 
chapter on gulrruiy Dridhabala seems to indicate himself as 
the author of the chapter on ar&iSy no less than of the 
chapter on graham, and of the Siddhi Sthdna, both of 
which are admittedly his compositions. If, as it nowappears, 
the testimony of the Ndvanltaka must prevail, we must 
assume that that verse (157), as it now stands, has been 
modified in the course of Dridhabala\s revision, and that 
in its original form, as written by Charaka, it contained 
a reference to the chapter on arias alone, to which 
Dridhabala added the further references to his own chapter 
on grahxim and his own Siddhi Stlidna. Of course, 
there is no intrinsic difficulty in this explanation. For 
the fact ^}hat Dridhabala has not infrequently interfered 
with Charaka’s text has been shown abundantly (ibid., 
pp. 1001 fF.). It can be also shown that Charaka not 
infrequently refers the reader for further information to 
some other chapter of his. Thus in the chapter on visarpa, 
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'wKicli, as we have seen, the testimony 9f the Ndvamtaka 
attributes to Charaka, the latter twice (vv. 61, 130, 
pp. 575, 580) refers to his undoubted chapter on gulma} 
and once (v. 137, p. 581) to his chapter on dvivranlya 
{(mte, p. 890, footnote). 

The second argument (ibid., pp. 1018-19) is concerned 
with the position of the two chapters on miirmda and 
apasTndra, These chapters in Gangadhar's series (column II 
of the Table on p. 1000) stand in the same sequence 
as in the Niddna SiJtdmty which is admittedly the 
composition of Charaka, while in Jivananda s series they 
occupy a very different place. And the argument is that 
Charaka must have written those two chapters because 
he would have kept liis own sequence. This is a view 
which naturally suggests itself, but, of course, it is not 
necessarily conclusive, for we really know nothing as to 
Charaka’s ways of writing, whether and why he may 
have written any one chapter before or after another. On 
this point there is a curious indication in the chapter on 
vifiurpa. In the 137th verse of that chapter, as above 
stated, we find a reference to the chapter on dvivranlya. 
This would naturally lead one to conclude that the chapter 
on dvivranvya was written before the chapter on visarpa. 
Yet in the existing series it follows the latter chapter; 
for the chapter on vimrpa is the eleventh (respectively 
ninth), while tliat on dvivramya is the thirteenth 
(respectively eleventh). If we may assume that the 
existing sequence of the chapters proceeds from the hand 
of Charaka, and that he was, as the testimony of the 
Ndvanitaka clearly indicates, the author of the two 
chapters in question, it is evident that he did not always 
place the chapters in the order in which he wrote jbhem. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Charaka wrote the 
chapter on arSas, as well as the other four chapters on 

^ The reference in v, 61 (p. 675) is to the trdyamdfm ghee, which ia 
described in the chapter on gnlma^ vv. 114-17 (p. 493). 
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atlaWra, viaarpa, madaiyaya, and dvivramya, before pro- 
ceeding to write on unmada and aj>a8mdra. As a matter 
of fact, he never came to write on the latter two subjects, 
or if he did write on them, the two chapters are irre- 
trievably lost. It is also quite possible that if Charaka had 
been spared to write all the chapters which he probably, 
or possibly, intended to write, he would, after the com- 
pletion of his task, have arrang(‘d the chapters in the 
Niddna and Cikitsita Stlvdmi so as to preserve the same 
sequence. But, after all, these are idle speculations, with 
no cogency in the face of such apparently positive 
testimony as that of tlie Ndvanltaka. On the other hand, 
it may be suggested with much plausibility that this 
very question of the apparently inconsistent position of 
the chapters within the series may account for the 
origination of the traditional series which, for the purpose 
of introducing consistency, places the chapters on unniddii 
and apaarridra immediately after the chapter on yakaman\ 
though there still remain the numerous other discrepancies 
between the two traditional series to be accounted for. 
So long as all these discrepancies are not satisfactorily 
explained, one cannot help feeling that some uncertainty 
still remains as to finality having been reached in tlie 
unravelment of the problem of the authorship of the 
several parts of the Caraka Samhitd, 
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NOTES ON A XUBDISH DIALECT, THE SHADI BEANCH 
OF KEEMANJI 

By E. B. SOANE 

FTIHIS, one of the most northerly of the Kurdish 
dialects, spoken by a large tribe of Kurds inhabiting 
the mountains around Erzerum and to the east towards 
Bayazid, may be reckoned as one of the most important 
of the Turko-Kurd tongues on account of the regularity 
of conjugations of its verbs and richness of grammatical 
form as compared with other Kurdish tongues. With 
very few differences it may be classed as a companion 
dialect to that termed by Lerch and others who have 
studied northern Kurdish dialects, Kermanji. A very 
harsh pronunciation is adopted by the Shadi Kurds, which 
renders their dialect incomprehensible to the southern 
Ku?rd. As in the Kermanji, the influence of the Chaldean 
(Neo-Syriac) dialects is here and there appai'ont, and 
in a few instances Arabic is employed. Turkish, which 
might be expected to have furnished a proportion of the 
common words used, has been very sparsely employed. 
Considered as a whole, and allowing for differences created 
by corruption of pronunciation, the dialect appears as 
a well-preserved old Persian tongue. The Shadi Kurds, 
in common with some other tribes of the south, claim 
that their dialect is ancient Persian, and have reserved 
for it the name of Farisi. 

Some note is here advisable upon the term Kermanji, 
or Eurrnanji, which has passed among Orientalists hitherto 
as the name of a dialect spoken around Bayazid and in 
Turkish Kurdistan generally. While it cannot be stated 
that this is an incorrect assumption, there is ground 
for doubt as to the exact accuracy of the term. Kurds 
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generally, even in the south, have a generic term for 
‘‘villages” — kermdnj — and use the name hermdnji to 
express the sense “villager”, “yokel”. The Kurds of 
the north use the word Muth the signification of villages, 
or peoples of Kurdish nationality, and assert that the 
language may be indifferently termed Kurmanji or Kurdi, 
different dialects each carrying its own name and differing 
widely in even fundamental characteristics. 

For example, Kurds of the Shadi tribe, which uses 
a dialect practically the same as the Kermanji already 
mentioned (which should properly be termed Hakari), 
term themselves Kurmanj, and use the same name to 
describe the Zaza, which is very different. For example — 

Kermanji and Shadi ♦s’il , P * 1 , , 

^ I go '^^J-come above v below 

Zaza . . . jLj 

Tradition has it that Kermanji was originally the name 
of a tribe of Kurds inhabiting the mountains of Bayazid 
and Erzerum and consisting of the main branches of 
Hakari and Shadi, and that the name has gradually 
been extended to include the peoples of Bitlis, Van, 
Diarbekr, etc. 

From the comparative tables appended it will be seen 
that there exists a difference between the Shadi and the 
Kurmanji of Ahmad Khani, Hakari, as set forth in that 
author's works. 

It may be here remarked that the Yazidis, about whom 
considerable mystery is gathered, speak a dialect of 
Hakari, but as Yazidis include in their ranks Armenians 
and Caucasians as well as Kurds, the sect cannot be 
said to have any distinctive dialect, as has been stated 
elsewhere. 

The 2^za dialect above noted, spoken by the Kurds 
of Erzinjan and Diarbekr, displays very wide differences, 
and would appear to have preserved the speech of another 
epoch o£ old Persian than that of the Kermanji group. 
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Most notable among the various differences in the 
pronunciation of modern Persian and Kurdish is the 
slovenliness of the latter, elision of consonants, softening 
and disappearance of vowels, and confusion of verb forms. 
The Kermanji group, however, has not followed the usage 
of other Kurdish dialects in these particulars, except in the 
repugnance to the pronunciation of ^ in certain cases; 
on the contrary, it has hardened Persian ^ vdv into /, or 
retained the original sound ; b is also hardened to / or p. 
Final t after s has not fallen into disuse as in every other 
Kurdish tongue, being well and correctly pronounced in 
such words as vast, dast, blat, etc. 

Z oiten changes to zh ; t (cj) is sometimes pronounced 
as Arabic (h), and when so pronounced will be written 
in this character here. Following Kurdish usage m has 
changed to r in some cases, ex. Persian appears 
as R whenever possible is rolled violently, 

a feature of all Persian dialects, whether Kurd, Lur, or 
otherwise. The Arabic sound aa, that of the hamza, as 
in , is very common. Another sound peculiar to the 
dialect is that of eu, as in the French word beurre. 
Preceding a long vowel h often appears, as in bhd for 
Persian bdd, and dhetc for Persian di. 

In the following pages the letter j represents the sound 
r, and to express that of w the sign lJp has been adopted. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE 

In common with all Kurdish dialects except KermanshahT and 
JafI, Shadi forms its plural regularly in -ofw, and most often 
without the addition of k to the noun as in other dialects. 
Example* — 

Singular, 

Plural. 

The alternative plurals permissible in Shad! among these six 
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nouns would be , the other three nouns 

not permitting the formation in L 

In all southern dialects this affixial k may be joined to any 
noun, and even to parts of the verb, but Shad! has reserved 
for it a more precise use, i.e. its employment only with nouns 
admitting of a diminutive sense, as — 

FromJ^ kkiz, “ a girl; ” khizakh 

From jj dur, ** a lie,” no diminutive can be formed, though 
admissible in southern Kurdish. 

^ kar^ ** an ass,” admits karaki. 

ujW chCtf, an eye,” admits no diminutive, though d(ring so 
in southern dialects. 

JU maZ, a house,” admits mdlakl. 

These nouns, then, carry the double plurals : — 

From and from and 

from JU, ijSU and . 

Case Endings. 

1 . da. 

This is very common in Kurdish, occurring as a genitive and 
objective (more particularly when the noun is the object of 
a preposition). 

Ex. ijLi IjJL# <d van li maldd Isha bikina, ^‘let 

them work at home,” where JU is governed by . 

Ex. j\ az bazarda dlkhazm tirrim, I want 

to go to the bazar,” where is governed by 

understood. 

2. \j ra. 

Alone among Kurdish dialects the Kerm^jl group pre* 
served this objective ending, but has limited its use to pronouns, 
as f \j\^y w«rfl, tardf vara, mdrd, hunrd, 
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9anr&. The most frequent use is after a preposition, as in the very 
common phrase the equivalent of the Persian ^ ^\j) jU 

Ex- j c)W*U , fate^an zhe mara bukhunin, “ that 

they may pray for me ” (from the of A^madi Khanl 
Hakari). 

3 . T a. 

This is very little used, and its use appears to be originally 
parallel to that of U in Persian, that is, as a plural sufSx, but it 
occurs sometimes in an objective sense also, as ^ 

van fukir dakan vilata kharav bikin, where the parallel 
Persia^ phrase would read 

Plurals with this suffix have a broader signification than the plural 
in signifying all’*, ** every**, as is seen from the two plurals 
of Kurmanj, Kurmanjan, and W'UX Kurmanja, 

the first signifying the tribes ShadI and Hakari and the second 
Kurds as a race. 

In syntax the noun appears in the same position as in Persian 
and other Kurdish dialects. Example — 

Shad! ; <l 2 s:U ^ ^*-^1 y 

tu yek mangaJcl ba hd%drl du sad pinja char 
ghurushdn ba zhir mada. 

Persian : ^ 3 ^ 

SX waffa gdvrd bibar hdtdr divist 

u pan j ah u chahar ghurdsh kamtar nadih. 

It will be noticed that the Shad! shows a much greater 
precision in the use of the plural termination than does modern 
Persian, \jfhich prefers the use of the singular form for the plural 
of all objects not human, and in the case of such nouns even 
forbids the use of a plural termination except to express a certain 
sense, that of a large but indefinite number, while ShMl insists 
upon the correct use of the plural inflexion. 



NOTES ON A KURDISH DIALECT, 


The following table shows, as specimens, a number of nouns, 
and where the Persian is nearer than other Kurdish dialects it is 
quoted for comparison. The sign K. signihes Kurdish dialects 
generally, and for comparison some ten dialects are brought into 
use, which it is not necessary to enumerate. When the KermanjI 
(Hakarl) differs from the Shad! it is quoted, but not otherwise. 


ffulDl. 

PRON. 

Other Language or Dialect. 

English. 

Remarks. 


bakh 

K.^b,P. jl; 

a garden 


jV 

bhav 

K. b Ij 15, P. Jb 

wind 

Kji.b 


badam 

K. ^\j |.Tb, P. |.bb 

an almond 

^ Kji- (•SV 


barf 

P. , K. Jo etc. 

snow 



chlu 

K.l^ 

a leaf 

Kji. L' 

tjj'i 

dar! 

K.jO,P. / 

a door 



dar 

K, ^0 ^‘...*1 j , O.P. 

desert, outside 


rind 

North. K. , P. (able, wily) good 


tAs* 

qish 

p.^bi 

a tear, rent 


})j 

zaru 


a child 

Kji. 


hurl 

O.P, K. {Jj^ 

wool 

Kji, 


mish 

P, , K. 

a gnat 



harzhivar O.P. , K, 

stairs, a ladder Kji. 


kaghat 

P. 

paper 

Kji. 

o-/ 

kursT 

South P, and Ar. 

a chair 



dlvar 

P*jl^,<^, K. 

a wall 



vl 

P* t K. {Ji) j 

a beard 


Ji'i 

div&n 

P, kXj J , K. jjli J jjU J teeth 

,Kji. 

wW 

zaman 


tongue 



daf 

P. K. 4-3*6 

mouth 

Kji.y 


Ilf 

P. CjJ , K. ^ etc. 

a lip 

Kji. 
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Shadi. 

Peon. 

Other LANorAOE or Dialect. 

English, 

Bbxabxs. 


bir! 

F- }j>} . K. 

eyebrows 

Kji. 

J}^ 

tiizh 


sharp 



kul 

P.X^.K. jr J/ 

blunt 

Kji. J/ 


ji 

P. ^ , K. ^ 

barley 

Kji. A:>- 


jif 

Vulg. P. t— 

a pocket 

Kji-i-=r 

\L> 

nika 

P. 

now 


iT 

ga 

P.^K. K. 

an ox 

Kji. iJi'lf 


manga 

P.^l^ wU., K.l^U 

a cow 



pirr 

K.y , O.P. 

a lot 


Uiii^JOJb 

% 

handik 

P. cjAi! 

a little 



mirshk 

p • 

a fowl 


.U 

J 

khav 

P. <— , K. 

sleep 

Kji. 


khwalik 

P.yblja- , K. cXiU^ Iji. 

sister 

Kji.i— CAjjW 

A 

rwan 


clarified butter 

ij 

zu 

P.Jjj.K.^; 

early 


jaLJo 

shailam 

P. , K. 

a turnip 


V/ 

tirp 

P- »ji>J ’ K- <-?{/ 

a radish 



kirzbink 

O.P. ,.Oj> , K. ^ 

a scorpion 



Isut 

Chaldean Isauta 

pepper 



jipt 

O.P. 

t V 

crooked 

Kji. CJ^ 


qucbka 

P. K. ui^ 

small 

Kji. 

V 

pisink 

Vulg. P. , K. 

a cat 

Kji. (mXuwj 

LfV^ 

jli’i 

P. , K. iUs«- 

separate 

Kji* W 

t;' 

ash 

O.P. ^T.k. 

a mill 



# 

«ma8! 

P. J_J*U , K. 

fish 

Kji. 

*dj?^ 

nivla 

P. , K. Aa^ 

a hall 

Kji. 


qiabt 

K. 

all 



bara 


a brother 
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ShIdi. 

PRON. 

Other Lanoxjagb or Dialect. 

English. 

Remarks 


kh!z 

T.jJ 

daughter 

Kji./ 

JU 

shal 

P. JLi 

a turban 

Eji. 


gaavir 


the arm 

Eji. Jl 

/ 

kar 

P.>,K./y» 

an ass 



khal! 

P. ciU. , K. JU. 

dust 



barf 

P. uJ^ , 

snow 



taf, taf 

O.P. (_j\j , E. 

the sun 

Eji.^li_ 


ar 

o.p./T^JT,k./T/ 

fire 

Eji. /T 


garmik 


warmth 

Eji. 

jLi 

sar 

P. , K. jU 

cold 

Eji.jL 


af 

P. K.j\ (-J! 

water 

Eji. jT 


zhin! 

P.y'j.K.^ljy^l 

knee 

Kji- Jj 

^l»- 

♦ 

chaf 

P. E. 

eyes 

Kj^l^ 

uJl) 

naf 

E. vJ>'lj 

inside 

Eji. jlj 

A 

jigar 


liver 



gurji 

O.P.»o/, E.^/ 

kidneys 



dang 

P. (—Sob , E. lJjJ 

noise 



nav 

P. (,\j , E. 

name 

Eji. 


haurmish 

P. 

silk 

Eji. ^Ar’ 

w;V. 

plrzhin 

P-Ui/?J 

an old woman 

jr* 

sur 

P.^j-., E.j^ 

red 



hashlna 


blue 


;'/* 

mazar 

O.P.^Ij^ 

a graye 

Kji./ 


sif 

]P« >11 WwfiaAMJ 

an apple 

ElJI* camJ 


tizhi 

jiP 

full 

Kji.^! 

’ V;^ 

dizhinin 

P. K. 

enmity 



rl 

P. i\j , E. 

a road 

Eji. Sj 

jit 

tal 

P. ^- , E. JU 

bitter 

Eji. JU 
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buADl. 

Peon. 

Othee Language or Dialect. 

English. 

Rbkaexs. 


dast 

P. K. 

the hand 


lAu' 

avish 

P. , K. 

hope 

Kji- 


hi 

Pl. 

an egg 

Xji. 


khul 

x,Jk 

salt 



sug 

p. tji- , K.ji jjj 

a stone 


A 

U“J 

rash 

North K. 

black 


r* 

mlr 

P. 

a man 



dar 

P. , K.^b huri 

a tree 


u? 

bizin 


a goat 


ij 

% 

ru 


day 



shaw 

P. , K. 

night 


J*" 

diz 


a thief 


yiMwil 

ustu 

North K. 

the neck 


J/ 

kuz 

P.i;/ 

a pot 


(V* 

harm 

O.P. , K. yj^ 

a pear 



zeTl 

P- cA/' 

ground 


^j\ 

ard 

A. 

the earth 


LJ0J;J 

Izhink 

P. ,*>* 

wood 



dirl 

P.ui/i-,K.^- 

hail 


ijjij, 

istiria 

P. sp\ 

a star 



k^Ina 

P. 

a store-room 


* W 

tiiwl 

P. liAJ , K. 

thirsty 

Kji- J-P 


baok 

K. t_iy 

a bride 


\j\j 

zafa 

P. jUb , K. 

a bridegroom Kji. \yj 


davl ^ 

K. i-j3b b , P. *ib 

a mother 

Kji.yJ 

mV 

bab 

K. k-iV *^V I VV 

a father 



avr 

P.^l,K.yl> 

clouds 
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PRONOUNS 

The personal pronouns I, thou, he, we, you, they which 
are in Persian ^ matiy y tu, u, Lt md, U-ii shuma^ ly ^ anhd^ 
are in Shadi as follows : — 

1 . I, \\ a%. This form appears in all the northern dialects of 

Kurdish, that is Mukri and its sub-dialects and the Hakari 
and allied tongues. Its use is strictly limited to a nomina- 
tive sense, and it cannot appear in the genitive position, 
as can the pronoun in Persian aip-i-man, etc.).' 

2. Thou, <0* ta. The Hakari dialect uses y tu as in Persian 

and other Kurdish dialects. ^ 

3. He, she, av. Other Kurdish dialects give for this 

pronoun aw^ awa^ d, am^ av. 

4. We, 1*1 am. As with the first person singular, this is the 
nominative form only, the objective and genitive taking 
other forms. Other dialects present usually Xma, also 
md and mdfig. 

5. You, hun. A very considerable variety of forms 

appears in other dialects, such as %wdj shmd, humdy tan, 
utdn. The Shad! suggests a derivation from the last- 
quoted, which is old Persian, and is still used in Yezd. 

6. They, . This is in conformity with nearly all Kurdish 
dialects, which present awdn almost without exception, 
a regular plural of av, aw. 

The possessive or genitive, which is formed, as in Persian, 
by the tzdfa following the object possessed, appears as follows. 
Taking for the object possessed the word dhhmin, ** a.n 

enemy,” the six forms are as follows: — ‘ 

1* d%Mdim%n*%-min. Here the form in universal use 

appears. The Persian form mard is also permissible 
^ Cf. Zend azim, * I.’ 
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in the Kermanji group, the only one of all the Kurdish 
tongues recognizing this form. 

2. ^ dizhmm-i-taj or \ y dizhmin-i-tard, 

3. dizhmin-i-mf or \ j\ dizhmin4-ard^ or \j^\ 

dizhmin’Uavra. 

4. dizTimin-i-ma^ or \j\^ {j^J^ dtzhmin-t-mdrd, 
where again the remarkable exactness of the parallel with 
Persian appears. 

5. dizhmin^uhun, or (very unusual) dizhmin-i-tdrd, 
where -i td~ is the equivalent of the Persian or ^\j\ . 

6. dtzhmin-t-vdn, or dizhmin-i-vdnrd. 

The objective form is dual, and as follows : — 


1. 

Me 


min 

Ir* 

mard 

2. 

Thee 


ta 

!/• 

tard 

3. 

Him 


av 


avrd 

4. 

TJs 


ma 


mdrd 

5. 

You 


hnn 

'>• 

tdrd 

6. 

Them 


van 


vdnrd 


Pkonomixal Tekminations. 

These are in Persian and Kurdish, the possessive terminations 
affixed to nouns, as dast-am, etc., **my hand,” and the 

particles affixed to verbs as mlravam^ go” ShadI, 

however, does not appear to possess the first variety, and limits 
its pronominal affixes to use with verbs. The first form appears 
in the present indicative of verbs, and is placed in comparison 
with the forms of other dialects. 

^ * Persian. ShadI. Other Dialects. 

mlkhuram dakhwam akhwam, khwam 

mlkhuri dakhw-I akhwat,makhwl,khwalt 

mikhurad dakhw-a akhwa, makhwat, khwat 

jras. 1909. 59 
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NOTES ON A KUEDISH DIALECT, 


pBaszAN. Shad!. Othee Dialects. 

mlkhurlm dakhw-in akhwin, makhwiman, 

khwalm 


mlkhurld dakhw-in akhwin, akhwan, makh- 

wain, khwaln 

mlkhurand dakhw-an akhwan, makhwan, 

khwan 


> ' 

The terminations of the third person singular and second person 
plural are similar to the corruption of the same in vulgar Persian, 
which would render these parts of the verb as mlhhura and 

mlhhurin (infinitive of verb, The third person 

plural also presents a parallel, which drops the final d. ^ 

The demonstrative pronouns are “that,” and ^ va, “this,” 
with regular plurals and which may be compared with 
other Kurdish dialects using for “ that ” and , aj , 

4^^ for “ this ”. 

The pronouns and “ who ” and “ what ”, also “ which ”, 
and the interrogative sense of the same words have exactly the 
same use as in Persian. 


There remain the reflexive pronouns in Persian ; 
“myself”, “thyself”, “himself”, 

“ourselves”, “yourselves”, “themselves”, 

formed from the word khwud (silent t), “ self.” 

The Shad! uses as its root the Kurdish form with what is 


possibly the old Persian pronunciation, i.e. with • pronounced, but 
the final d is lost — Aas^ khwa. It forms the various persons 
as follows: khwama^ <Uacf^ takhwa^ avkhwa^ 

khwamtly khwatan, rdnkhca, the pronominal part 

thus appearing as a prefix in some and an affix in other words. 


These are the usual forms, but there exists another set, also 


very generally used : khwam^ khwaly khwdy 

amkhwdy hUnkhwal^ and khwdlan. 
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THE ADJECTIVE 

Properly speaking, neither Kurdish nor Persian possesses the 
adjective, as the noun is equally both substantive and adjective, 
admitting degrees of comparison. Colloquial Persian has practically 
ceased the employment of the superlative degree, using to express 


it a phrase Ji . 

. . ‘^than all . . . er, 

” and Kurdish 

shows 

the same 

peculiarity. 

Persian forms its 

comparative in 

tar and Kurdish in tir^ and the 

use is the same in 

both languages. 



Kumbers. 



Peksian. 

Shad!. 

Other Dialects. 

1 


yak 

yek 


2 


du 

du 


3 


seh 

seh 


4 


chahar 

char 

char, chwar 

5 

ti 

panj 

Pinj 

panj 

6 

A A 

shish 

shash 

shash 

7 


haft 

haft 

haf 

8 


hasht 

hasht 

hasht 

9 


nuh 

niyya 

nuh, na, ni 

10 

2fJ 

dih, dah 

dah 

dah 

11 


yazda 

dah 0 yek 

yanza 

12 


davazda 

dah 0 du 

dwanza 

13 


sizda 

dah 0 seh 

slnza 

14 


chahardah 

dah 0 char 

chwarda 

20 


bist 

bIst 

bis 

40 


chihil 

chal 

chil 

50 

[sdj 

• y 

panj a 

pinja 

panj ah 

60 


shast 

shalst 

shist, shis 

70, 


haftad 

hafta 

hafta 

80 


hashtad 

hashta 

hashta 

90 


navad 

nawt 

nawad, nawa 

100 


sad 

sat 

sad 

1000 


hazar 

hazar 

hazhar 



NOTES ON A KUBDISH DIALECT, 


The ordinal numbers are formed as in Persian by the addition 


either ^ -um or , 

as — 




Persian. 

First 


J/' 

Second . 


rP 

Third 

• * 


^ Fourth . 

V 


Fifth . 

* 


etc. 




THE VERB 


As is the rule in 

modern Persian and 

Kurdish. 


lost the bulk of what must originally have been a large number of 
simple verbs, and supplies the deficiency with compounds. For 
the rest the Shad! verb does not present so many unusual features 
as many other dialects, and is very regular in its form. 

As a general rule the verb forms its infinitive in final w, 
following the rule of Kurdish, which has either dropped or did not 
possess the full terminations in -Hhtan, -tariy ’•dany etc. Examples — 


^ kutiny to fall. 

Mtiny to come. 
avatafiy to throw. 
wurdany to bring. 

^ kanin, to laugh. 
rra kajiriy to sleep. 

These infinitives arc very little used in conversation, as is the 
case in all dialects, various parts of the verb being employed 
to express the desired meaning. 

In the formation of the tenses a very fair consistency is 
noticeable, and the usage of all the northern dialects is followed, 
i.e. instead of the Persian prefix mi- to form the present indicative 
da- is used. These northern dialects are those which have not 
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come in contact with Lurl and its usages, and have retained what 
is evidently an ancient form, for it exists here and there even 
among the mutilated verb forms of the Kermanshahl and 
Kurdistan! (Sina). The dialects in which it is preserved intact 
are, in Persia, Mukr! and its sub-dialects, in Turkey, Hakari and 
Shad!. 

When the infinitive is not fundamentally simple, as in the 
case of rrdhajin (prefix rrd) and laikhan (prefix laU) 

the suffix -da does not appear. 

In the negative da^ gives place to nd. 

In 3ne or two cases also, apart from that of verbs with prefixes, 
the particle da- has disappeared and given place to another 
letter. The first of these verbs is hartin^ “to go,” where 
the present indicative becomes tirrim^ where the initial t is 
apparently the result of d and A becoming fused into one 

sound. This verb is very irregular and forms its preterite from 
the Kurdish verb chuiriy “ to go ” (see later). 

The second verb worthy of remark upon the irregularity of its 
present indicative is vdririy “to bring,” which appears as 
tirim, “ I bring,” the meeting of d and v in the regular form 
having apparently produced the same result as in . This verb 
also shows an irregularity in the preterite, which is dnim^ 
“ I brought,” evidently the relic of a verb resembling the Persian 
and Kurdish , where in the survival of corruption the initial 
alif has been preferred to the second syllable. 

The third verb, hditrif “ to come,” also appears in the 

present indicative as tim^ apparently a parallel result of the 

junction of d and A, as in . This phase of the consonant 
fusion has its exact parallel in the southern Kurdish dialects, 
which from the verbs ^ present 

indicatives ,1^ tidram and tialm (Klermanshah!). 
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Compotind tenses are rarely used in Kurdish, which is generally 
satisfied with present indicative, preterite, past perfect, past 
imperfect, and conditional in nearly all its dialects. Where, 
as in the case of Kermanshahl, which is gradually taking 
a regular prose form, compound tenses are formed upon the 
Persian model, they are rendered very obscure by the inexactness 
of the verb ^*to be”, and the corruption which has rendered 
nearly all its parts so much alike as to make definiteness very 
difficult of achievement. For instance, in the verb ‘‘to be” 
(Kermanshahl) the preterite appears as im, “ I was,” but in the 
compound tense of ddahtan and other verbs, “ I had had,” the form 
is dcLahtiim in place of daahta him, and while the conditional of the 
same auxiliary is hum, “if I be,” in composition with another 
verb it becomes -iltm, as Icirdutm, “[if] I should do.” 

The following list of present indicatives of ShadT verbs shows 
the formation : — 

H 0 

Present indicative of verb to eat 

J dahhwam, I eat. 

J daJchwi, thou eatest. 
or dakha, he eats. 

J dakhwin, we eat. 

J dahhujin, you eat. 
jjAs;. J dakhwan, they eat. 

The following are the first persons singular, present indicative, 
of the infinitives quoted : — 

Infinitive. 

jjAaoi fakhwan, to drink 
laikhan, to strike 
mi^adn, to write 
kanin, to laugh 


Present Indicatxyb. 
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Infinitive. Present Indicative. 



rrakatiuj to lie down 



ddUf to give 



gutiriy to speak 


a/ 

chi Icirrin^ to cut 



haJUriy to fall 



din, to see, find 

and 


vandd Icirrin, to be concealed 



hir kirrin, to forget 



fikirmn, to look at 



raawin^ to run 



painigan, to be able 



hun, to become 



hhazin, to wish 


cry. 

pirsin, to ask 



gakhthij to arrive 



qdl kirrin, to build 
etc., etc. 



The preterite shows its affinity with Persian and other Kurdish 
dialects by the absence of verbal prefix, but it places the pro- 
nominal particle before instead of after the root in some cases, and 
permits apparently the observance of either position of pronominal 
particle. Example : J dan, to give. 


P 

dam 


madd, I gave. 


dal 

loJ 

tadd, thou gavest. 

b 

da 

b,^ 

avdd, he gave. 

cb 

dan 

b^^ 

amdd, we gave. 


dan 

Ijdya 

hdndd, you gave. 

p 

dan 


vdndd, they gave. 


There appears to be no rule as to the use of the two forms, 
euphony apparently deciding the question. 
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The past perfect (Persian i*' ^ 4 ^ kardar am, have done”) 
is formed as in all Kurdish dialects^ i.e. the particle i {h) appears 
after the pronominal affix instead of being attached to the 
verb root. Thus, “ to do, make 

Past perfect, I have done,” kirdima. 

(etc.) kirdita. 

kirdla. 

kirdina. 

kirdina. 

kirdina. 

This rule is regular for all verbs. 

The past imperfect (Persian mikardam, I used to do ”) 

shows an inversion of the form appearing in the dialects of MukrI, 
Sulaimania, JafI, which introduce J before the initial pronominal 
prefix, as djLtd damakird, I used to do.” 

The ShMi, however, produces the form midikir, 

iidikir, avdikir, amdikir, hundikir, 

vdndikir. 

The form appearing in Sina and KermanshahT also is 
kiridm, u^V. 7 ^ kiridi, kirdd, ktriain, ,^,b^ kirlaln, 

^^b^ kirldn. 

The conditional follows in its form the Persian, in taking as 
a prefix to the root h, and as an affix the pronominal particle. 

Example, from infinitive ^b^ ** to look at”. 

That 1 look at ^ ki bifkirim. 

(etc.) Ai ki bifkirl. 

i jiJu ki bifkira. 

^ ki bifkirin. 

^ ki bifkirin. 

^ kibifkiran. 
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AI7XILTARIES. 

These are, as in Persian, be** and become,” but as in 
Kurdish generally they are very incomplete. The parts in general 
use are quoted below. 

To be, Man. 


PRESENT Indicative. 

Preterite, 

I am >am. 

I was ^ bim. 

(etc.) ^ -I. 

(etc. ) ^ bT. 

s -a. 


, J -in. 

bln. 

W“‘ 

-in- 

bln. 

^,.1 -an. 

blan. 

Past Perfect. 

Conditional. 

I have been bima. 

That I be |*y bum. 

(etc.) bita. 

(etc.) i^y bul. 

bla. 

y bu. 

blna. 

bun. 

blna. 

^y bun. 

blna. 

^ bin. 

Imperative, 

<0 »«.'* ‘be!’ 

The verb ** to become ** is even more imperfect, the infinitive 

, and the parts are formed regularly. 

Present Indicative. 

Preterite. 

I become dabum. 

I became ^^y bum. 

(etc.) dabul. 

(etc.) bl. 

dabu 

bT. 

dabun. 

uTf’ 

dabun. 

Mn. 

dabun. 




nil KOTES ON A KUEDISH DIAUICT, 

Past Perfect. 

I have become, buma. 

(etc.) buna. 

bua. 

ij y buna. 

4 } y buna. 

4; mi buna. 

>• 

These verbs show almost exact parallels with other Kurdish 
dialects whose auxiliaries are equally defective. 

1. Among all Kurdish dialects ShadI is the only one which 

employs separate verbs for “to eat ’’ and “ to drink Persian 
has lost the use of the old verb ashamidan^ “ to drink,” 

and Kurdish, like it, uses the verb (P. to express 

both actions. Shad!, however, possesses the verb fakhwan^ 
“to drink,” which is obviously constructed from hhwan^ 

“to eat,” support of this assumption appearing in the fact 
of the imperative being, not 4*^^ hifkhway but 4*2^ fakhway 
following the rule for verbs formed with prefixes, as 4ii^ laikha / 
from laikhan, and v-ii Vj rrd kaf! from 

2. The verb qdl kirriny “ to construct ” (P. 

separates the two parts to admit the object, as J 

ydl dakhanl dakam, “ I build a house,” the object taking a 
prefixial d, 

3. The dialect is wanting in some verbs common in Persian and 

southern Kurdish, notably ddshtan, “ to possess,” which is 

expressed by a phrase such as ‘‘ there is to me ” = “ I have ”. 
Other common verbs missing are (l),j>^ P^idd kardan, “ to 
find,” to express which the verb J din, “ to see,” is used*, as in 
the Hukri of Persian Kurdistan. (2) ydd giriftan^ 

“ to learn.” For this is substituted the purely Persian version of 
the same thing, ^ ^ J da^i giriftan, which has in colloquial 
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Pereian the meaning of “commencing”. The Shad! is 
daBi girtin, to leam.” (3) “to stand.” This dialect 

has lost this verb and substituted for it one constructed from the 
Arabic root Bokanay namely Btlckinin, “ to stand.” 

4. When there is an object to the verb the prefix da- may 
appear in both present indicative and preterite, sometimes separated 
from the verb, and sometimes repeated, forming an objective 
inflexion to the noun. 


^ 1 J da chi davl ^ what sayest thou ? 
da chi wd? what. did he say? 

5. The verb “to say” appears to be formed from two roots, 
and to possess two sets of parts formed from these, but various 
parts are interchangeable and do not always occur in conjunction 
with the other parts formed from the root. 

The two roots arc and ^ , from which appear the infinitives 

^ and watiny respectively equivalents of modern Persian 
and Kurdish. 

The parts in use with these infinitives are as follows : — 


With 

hagu. 


With 

hiha = biwa or hiva. 


Imp. hagu, ^ hiha ^ btwa ot htva. 

Pres. Ind. divim (from divim or dihim. 

Preterite and vatim. 

There appears to be very little preference in the use of these 
two verbs, which are repeatedly heard in conversation impartially 
employed by the same person. 

The following is a list of some of the simple and compound 


hfan, to be. All Kurdish dialects have the same or very 
slight variants. 
ban, to become. Ibid. 



NOTES ON A KOBDISH DIALECT, 


havtin, to fall. Kurdish kaftin, kaotiny etc. 
hatin, to come. A purely Kurdish verb appearing in all 
dialects not possessing a Luri element. 
jjiSl dwutiny to throw. Persian 

vdriny to bring. Persian and Kurdish and 

vagirrin, to turn back. Kurdish 
etc. ; Persian . 

ohl kirifiy to tie. There is no equivalent in other dialects. 
gUtiny to speak. Persian \ Mukr! 
khwariy to eat. Persian ; Kurdish 

fakhwatty to drink. 

^ girtiriy to try, take. Persian ^*to take North 

Kurdish ^^y to try.** 

kanin, to laugh. Persian ; Kurdish 

and 

rrd kajiny to sleep. Kurdish ; Old Persian 

dariy to give. Kurdish ; Persian J. 
iar girtifiy to raise. Persian ; Kurdish 

fakiriny to look at. Kurdish ; Persian root 

i^y 

gauhtin, to arrive. Kurdish the same. 
j rahhin, to pour. Persian root Jij ; Kurdish , 

^^\jjj^jy ®tc., etc. 

^j\ dthm, to sow. Persian ; Kurdish etc. 

kisknifty to pull, draw. Persian Kurdish 

etc. 

jjjVj rraaviny to run. Old Persian Kurdish 

etc. 

fitaiiiny to sell. Kurdish the same ; Persian 
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to r69>di| siDg* SLiirdisli j Pcrsiftn 

mashdnf to send. 

mirriny to die. Kurdish ; Persian . 

^ji pirsiriy to ask. Kurdish J^jJy njr^ji ’> I'ersian 

lirzin, to tremble. Kurdish Persian 

^jUt mdiny to remain. Kurdish ; Persian j^JuU. 
hhiaiiny to tear. Hakari only, the same. 

J difiy to see, find. North Kurdish to find.^^ 

hirrtny to cut. Kurdish ; Persian . 

waluinUj to open. Kurdish > Persian 

8di Icirrin, to count. Persian 

Vit/ to call. Persian \j , b . 

(ij runishiiny to sit. Old Persian ; Kurdish . 

haallny to cook. Kurdish 

ahawildUy to burn. Kurdish ^ 

duruny to sew. Kurdish 
Persian root j jJ. 

^ p tirairty to fear. Kurdish ; Persian p . 

pahhuy to cook. Persian rootjj ; Kurdish rootjj. 
pdhtiriy to cook. Apparently formed from the Persian 
root 

hiahtiny to place. Persian ; North Kurdish . 

ahahtUy to wash. Persian ; Kurdish ,^V . y 

etc. 

qat girtiriy to bite. Kurdish . 

diUny to steal. Kurdish Persian 

halharlnt to raise. Persian • 

fanny to fly. Persian ; Kurdish etc., etc. 



NOTES ON A KURDISH DIALECT, 



SPECIMENS OF PROSE 

jli JJ . The syatax is exactly as ia Persian, 

and word for word is in that language ^5j 

■Ir’ V C/J?“ av^ 

I«a3L« • 

2. In this specimen the English and Persian appear beneath 
each word, the English being thus read from right to left. 

A^ Ia^w F. 

I shall come hence days some gave chance Ood If E. ^ 
ijlsA \ A. ^ .^ ^ 

^AJ j 4 j p. 

toYan I shall go again from them afterwards see you to E. ^ 

3. Ajj lA?^ ^ Aik-1 ^A Sh. 

dyltyy 4-— lyb \zj3^ F* 

becomes good the weather that hence months Two E. 

u)^ c)W (V* 

c»r ^- ■ 

SO that (when) [to the] mountains that I go is my idea E. ^ 

<0^1 Sh.'l 

V. I 

I shall undertake of myself work I return E. J 

The following is the free translation of one of the tales from 
Sa^adi’s Qulhtan (that of the King and the sea-sick Vjlave) by 
a ShadI Kurd into his own tongue: — 

Ajy.tr. |*5Lc Aj LijU (1) 

'-t'b i 
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Li jlj ^ i^L- (2) 

c:,.w*-«-^ ^ jU J Ijljl •] ^0 c>^r* ^_5f (3) 

c'^A r^ 

j*iLj: aJI ^ LS^'^ '-^J^ •-^y* lA Aj^ 

A^ir' 


^ ✓ y 

^ djlto 

\AAI u^A 


<uljj (7) 

In line 1 the inflexion \j appears after the word Usi-, ‘‘himself,” 
n parallel to Persian usage. 

= “ a ship ”. This word is apparently borrowed 
from the Chaldean gaa?ni = “ a ship 
oi him ”. Cf. the Persian but not Kurdish 
use of the same word. 

^^;j=“the sea”. 

=“ shaking ” (used here in the place of the 
phrase sJyt jl— j d-^JLs^ in the 

original). 

=“ weeping and moaning”. Mod. Persian 

^Aj} ^A ■ 

Line 2 : 

lS^ trembling seized upon his body ”, 

= “ in the ship ”. <0 (li) is a very much 

used Kurdish preposition meaning “in”, 
“from”, “of”, and “to”. 
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NOTES ON A KUBDISH DIALECT, 


Line 3 ; he said *\ 

^U^ = ‘*thou commandest in the sense ^*if 
thou command 

fSi = “ I him silent will make 

it becomes kindness ”• 

“ that they throw 

times The word jar is common to the 
whole Kurdish language. 

“ gurgling”. 

=:‘^ on ”, ** to ”, from the Arabic . 


Line 4 : 

Line 5 : 


Line 6 : 


above”. This word is commo^ to the 
northern dialects. 

work ”. This word replaces the Persian 
in nearly all dialects. 

>=' 18 ^ 

= first”. 


he had never gone to the fear of the 
trench”; i.e. **he had never been in 
danger of drowning”. 

' makes complaint ” ; Persian 
UfiL ^^Sjj <0 = “ of his own good ”. 

= ** his right that he shall see bad ”. 

^ that he know what it is ” (i.e. good). 

The tale in the original Persian is as follows : — 

^Ui Jy) vjT'^ Aili-wyjltXj y »Xi^ 

JCU Cjllal ^U»jb ^ 
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‘-oV 

l*!LiC 

v^:v^ J^l c:^ 

^ ****** d-w«!L*J j»A 3 BiXfJLs^ 

^jCJi^ d (Ajlo > - *1/* 

The following is a literal translation by a Shad! Kurd into his 
dialect : — 


tX/W dj LmiJIj 

^ c5^ c-^Xj ^ 

Lui)ijlj j-^>mi dj^jSb ds^is^ ^jJ^3 

W /'/ 3 c;^'y ^3j 

k^3 ^ Mr^ (^ 

(^Lc d^€ Kjj^y 

^ CU\jhjJb i233^_ji3^ 

2i^ ^ di^ljb j^i^ lj!li(,)\j 

4X5 ^ aAX jW ^yJb ^ ^ iJ Kj i'm ^mf^ ^ .xJ ^tXmd ^mj iXJ Aft j^ ^J** 


J 




As this is exactly parallel with the Persian it may be compared 
word for word. 


JBAS. 1909. 
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ANCIENT HISTOEICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 

Bv L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D. 

jjitherto our authentic knowledge of the early 
history of Tibet has been derived, with one solitary 
exception, not from any records in the country itself, but 
solely from the references, contemporary and otherwise, 
embedded in the imperial chronicles of China, which have 
been rendered accessible to English students through the 
excellent translations of Dr. Bushell and Mr. Rockhill.^ 
The one indigenous early record we have possessed is the 
imprint of the treaty edict of “ 822 A.D. with the Emperor 
Mu Tsung”, which Dr. Bushell procured at Peking and 
published in this Journal in 1880.^ That edict, however, 
though affording an interesting side-glimpse into the state 
of civilization in Tibet at that period, and incidentally 
confirming the Chinese accounts, yielded few important 
historical data ; and no other local source of trustworthy 
early history has been forthcoming. For the Tibetans, 
unlike the Chinese, are notably deficient in the true 
historical sense. Their vernacular histories and chrono- 
logies date merely from about the fourteenth century 

1 “The Early History of Tibet from Chinese Sources. — The T’ang 
Shu, etc.,” by S. W. Bushell, M.D., JRAS. , 1S80: New Series, xii, 
4.35-541. “Tibet, etc., from Chinese Sources,” by W. W. Roc’khill, 
JRAS., 1891, xxiii, 1-291. Partial abstracts of these were published 
nearly a century ago by Remusat and Klaproth. l)r. Hoernle and 
M. E. Chavannes have supplemented these accounts, wdth especial 
reference t« Tibetan influence in Khotan ; British Colkciion from CtrUral 
Asktf 1*901 ; Tares occidentauxt 1903 ; and in Dr. Stein’s classic AnckrU 
Khotan, 1907, Apj)endix A. Also Dr. v. le Coq with reference to Turfan. 

JRAS. , xii, 535-8. For some doubts as to this see pt. in of my article. 

® The chief of these are Chos-%yuh, by Bu*«ton, about 1330 A.n. ; 
Baidurya Karpo, by sDe-srid San-gyas rgya-?nts’o, in 1686 A.i). ; 

I jDeb-far sNon-po, abstracted ^by S. C. Das in Jounu As. Soc. Bengal, 
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and, compiled by the later lamas, who have inflated their 
accounts largely with fiction and fable in support of their 
priest-kings and hierarchy, their stories cannot be accepted 
as authoritative history for the earlier periods. 

Whilst I was in Lhasa in 1904 with the expedition of 
that year, I was fortunate to find there two ancient edicts 
of decidedly historical importance by reason of the names, 
dates, and events inscribed therein, some of the events 
being of the first importance. One was the treaty of 
783 A.D. between the Chinese emperor Te Tsung of the 
T ang dynasty and the celebrated Tibetan king who is 
reputed to have instituted Lamaism, K’ri Sron-We-btsan, 
and the other was inscribed on a pillar of victor^ of the 
same epoch, the two forming the earliest authentic 
historical documents hitherto found in Tibet, and amongst 
the earliest examples of Tibetan writing and composition 
yet known to us. 

I. The K’ri SnoN-zDE-i/TSAN and Te Tsung Treaty 
Edict ov 783 a.d. 

The existence of this treaty-edict at Lhasa was noted 
about two centuries ago, and again as late as 1851, in 
the Chinese records which have been translated into 
English by Mr. Rockhill.^ These stated — 

“ Outside the gate (of the great temple Jo-k’an) there is a stone 
pillar in a poor state of preservation ; it is the tablet containing 
the alliance of T’ang Te Tsung with his nephew. On either 
side of the pillar are old willows, whose aged trunks are bent 
and twisted like writhing dragons. It is said that they date 
from the T’ang i^riod.” Another account recorded : “ Before 

1881, pp. 213, etc. ; and rOgal-rahn, partly translated ihto '‘German by 
E. Schlagintweit aa Konige von Tibet, 186t). Note . — In transliferating 
Tibetan names 1 have adhered to the Society's system for the Sanskrit 
alphabet, except in regard to the aspirates, which are here represented as 
k', c*, p\ ta\ and the initial semi-vowel h by * ; and the silent initial 
consonants I have put into italics w'hen the words are in roman type. 

1 JRAS., 1891, pp. 264, 281. 
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the Jo-k*an there were two tablets of the T’ang period ; one the 
tablet of the Tsung treaty, the other that of the Mu Tsung 
treaty or the * Tablet of long happiness At present there 
remains only the Te Tsung tablet, and it is in an impaired 
condition.” And in a list of Chinese inscriptions extant in 
Lhasa in 1851 was included “ Treaty between T’ang T^ Tsung 
and the king of Tibet, in front of the Jo-k’aii 

In view of these accounts I made inquiries many years 
ago from various natives of Lhasa whom I met at 
Darjiling and elsewhere, and ascertained that a huge 
inscribed stone pillar, or rdo-riii, did still stand at the 
door of the great Jo-k*an temple, though none of my 
informants knew the nature of the contents of the 
inscription, except that it contained both Tibetan and 
Chinese writing. So, on starting with the Lhasa expedition 
I was hopeful that this pillar might prove to be the Td 
Tsung treaty edict, and so it turned out to be. 

This hoary monument, which has weathered the 
fierce arctic winters of Central Asia for considerably 
over a thousand years, as well as withstanding the 
storms of numerous civil wars, was one of the very 
first objects which I sought out in Lhasa. It is in 
the form of a tall obelisk of basaltic stone, about 
18 feet high, and stands ^ at the entrance to the 
greatest Buddhist temple in Lhasa, the Jo-k’axi.'^ It is 
safeguarded from street traffic by an investing masonry 
wall, and is further sheltered under the shade of the 
remaining one of the pair of giant old willow-trees spoken 
of in the Chinese narrative of two centuries ago, which 
protection doubtless explains the gratify ingly fair state 
of preservation that its inscriptions are still in, better 

» JRAS;*, im, p. 264. 

® T^e exact position of this pillar is shown in the plan at p. 365 of my 
Lhasa and its Mysitrits^ 1905. 

® An ancient practice of the Chinese was to proclaim sworn treaties in 
the ancestral temples (Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 516). For this temple 
see my Lhasa and its Mysteriesy pp. 361-71, and Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
1895, pp. 259, etc. 
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considerably than I had expected from the Chinese report ; 
for though the surface of the stone is scaled and defaced 
in several places, by far the greater portion of the 
inscriptions is still legible. 

The pillar displays several inscriptions, incised on three 
of its four faces, namely : (1) on its east side, facing the 
Jo-k’an, is the Te Tsung treaty, the one for which the 
pillar must have been originally erected ; (2) on its west 
side is the bilingual Chinese and Tibetan text of the 
“ Mu Tsung ” treaty, which would be a later addition ; 
and (3) on the north side are the names in Tibetan and 
Chinese of the Tibetan officials who subscribed to the latter. 

Owing to the sacred character of this monument and 
its position at tlic door of the great jealously guarded 
sanctuary in the heart of the city of Lhasa, which for 
political considerations could seldom be visited, and then 
only under special airangement with the civil authorities ; 
and in view also of the excited temper of the people 
and swarms of priests at the critical time of our visit 
to the capital, it was not deemed expedient under these 
circumstances to attempt to secure imprints or rubbings 
of these inscriptions. Moreover, an untoward accident 
destroyed my detailed photographic plates of them. I was 
fortunate, however, to be able to make careful eye-copies 
of the Tibetan portions of the inscriptions, with the pains- 
taking assistance of my Tibetan clerk and the aid of 
a pair of field-glasses, during several visits. And as the 
copies thus made were revised more than once, I am 
hopeful that the probable mistakes are reduced to 
a minimum. Indeed, I have good proof of the general 
accuracy of the copies, as I have since compared the 
one of the “ Mu Tsung ” treaty with the ink imprint of the 
latter, which Mrs. Bushell has been so very kind as to 
lend me, and I find that it is remarkably faithful, and 
furnishes several clues to letters which are almost unde- 
cipherable in the rubbing. 
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The special interest and importance which invest the 
edict of 783 a.d., recording the treaty between the power- 
ful Tibetan king KVi Sroh-We-6tsan and the Chinese 
emperor Te Tsung, arise from several circumstances. 
In those days Tibetan arms had raised their country 
to its zenith, so as to have made it one of the great 
military powers of Asia. A recent war with India is 
alluded to, and the conclusion of a peace, sought for, as 
this one was, by humiliated China ^ from a Tibetan king 
who had occupied the imperial capital, marked an epoch 
in Tibetan history. The king of this edict is also known 
as the founder of Lamaism, as well as of the classical era 
of Tibetan literature.- His edict, moreover, records events 
of the first importance, for which it is the earliest 
authentic Tibetan record. 

The king of this edict, K'ri Sroh-We-?>tsan,^ was the son 
of an imperial Chinese princess,^ whose marriage with the 
Tibetan king was a diplomatic concession wrung from 
the celestial empire by the numerous defeats inflicted on 
the Chinese by the warlike Tibetans. Wave upon wave of 
aggressive Tibetan hordes had for some generations broken 
over Western China and swept away large tracts of that 
country, and threatened even t(j swamp the empire 
altogether.® The Tibetans were also joining hands with 
the victorious Arabs across the Pamirs in a joint attack on 

1 The Chinese annals record the repeated rebuffs and indignities their 
mission suffered at the hands of the Tibetans. Bushell, JRAS., 1880, 
pp. 486-7. 

^ My Bvddhim, of Tibet ^ pp. 24-33. 

* Also called sometimes in later literature KVi Srou-/(le’u-/>tsan. 

* The princess or Kung-chu (Tibetan Koh-Jo) of Chinch’eug. Bushell, 
JRAS., xii, 456. 

® The, Chinese admitted the power of the Tibetans in their con- 
temporary annals in these words; “At this time (678 a. i>.) the Tu-fan 
[i e. Tibet] ... on the south stretched to P’olora^n (Brahmana, 
a synonym of Central India) . . , Their country extended over more 
than 10,0(X) li [= about 2000 miles]; and from the Han and Wei 
dynasties [206 B.c. to 543 a. d.] downwards there had been no people 
among the nations of the west so powerful.” Bushell, JRAS., xii, 450. 
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the Chinese Empire, as we know from the researches of 
M. Chavannes and Dr. Stein, ^ so that the emperor of the 
time was glad to seek a lasting peace with his formidable 
neighbour, and gave an imperial princess to establish 
a family alliance. The prince, who was the issue of this 
union and the king of the edict, succeeded to the extensive 
inheritance secured by the conquests of his father and 
grandfather, who had extended their dominion and 
suzerainty across the Himalayas to Nepal and other 
northern Himalayan States even as far as Gilgit, and also, 
as Dr. Bushell and more particularly Dr. Stein has shown, ^ 
beyond the mighty Kucnlun and Altyn-tagh ranges down 
into the Tarim Basin of Turkestan, explaining wky the 
history of ancient Khotan in Turkestan is included in the 
sacred scriptures of the Tibetans. He seems to have 
retained suzerainty more or less over the greater number 
of those frontier states both to the west and north. 
A warrior by nature, if not quite so mighty a soldier as 
his ancestor Sroii-fetsan .«{Gampo, yet little inferior, he did 
not allow his ties of kinship with the T'ang emperor, who 
is called in the edict “uncle"’, to prevent his invading 
fresh portions of his uncle’s territory, and even occupying 
for a time the imperial capital itself,® though in his edict 
those fierce struggles and campaigns of conquest are 
referred to as having been made under provocation, caused 
by the violent action of subordinate frontier officials on 
both sides. The otlier aspect of his character shows him 
to have been an enlightened ruler anxious to elevate and 
civilize his people.* His mother’s influence must have 
brought to him a considerable amount of Chinese culture, 
and placed as he was between the two great civilizations on 
either side of him, Chinese and Indian, both of them also 


^ Ancient Khotan^ pp. 5, etc. Ibid., p. 7. 

* At that time the capital was at Ch'angan, the modern Hsi>an>fu, in 
the Shen-si province of Middle China. 

* Cf. Csoma de KdrOs, Grammar, p, 196. 
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active centres of Buddhism, it is easy to see how in his 
patriotic efforts to elevate his people, to which praiseworthy 
object expression is given more than once in his edict, he 
was led to establish a regular order of Buddhist priests in 
Tibet, the so-called Lamas, and to initiate a higher and 
classical literature,^ as ethical and educational factors, 
for the good of his country, which he avowedly had at 
heart. Both sides of his strong character are reflected in 
his edict. With this explanation I hope that the references 
contained in this edict, which was promulgated near the 
end of the long reign of this militant Tibetan monarch, 
will now be better understood. 

The -edict, my translation of which, together with a copy 
of the Tibetan text, is here appended, falls into three 
divisions. The first recites the immediate business portion, 
which indicates broadly the geogi*aphical boundaries of tlie 
respective dominions, as the dispute was especially one of 
frontiers and hinterlands. This is followed by a retro- 
spective historical sketch of the national progress from 
the earliest times. It begins with an account of the origin 
of civilization in Tibet in prehistoric times, in the 
legendary form which was current at that date (of which 
this edict is the earliest record), and it then specifies the 
great outstanding epochs in the history of Tibet and 
the relations with China. The third division indicates the 
causes which are alleged to have given rise to the ruptures 
and fierce struggles with China in the past. Then, after 
a sacrificial oath, the future peace policy is explained, and 
“ every man and woman ”, as well as the frontier ofiicials, 
is exhorted to strive to be friendly, and warned that both 
sovereigns “ will think gravely of any disturbance ” in the 
futui;e. The reference to himself in the concluding 
paragraph as “the helmeted king” vividly suggests the 
iron glove of this soldier-ruler. 


^ My Buddhitm of Tibet, pp. 31 , etc. 
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Translation of Edict 

(DovJbtfiJ, readings are placed within curved Irrackets and explanatory 
interpolations or additions within square,) 

“ The enchanted ^ divine king ^ K ri Sroh-ide-6tsan and 
the lord of China, Wun-wu-heu(-te),^ having united [their] 
dominions in friendship, have made a peace-meeting,^ the 
exact manner of which has been written on [this] stone- 
pillar. 

“ As both parties have liad dissensions but 

are not intoxicated by considerations of pride . . . they 
have listened ® . . [to each other]. The breadth of 

dominions will not again become increased. 

Eastwards . . . China is to remain sovereign of th^' region 
east of the Blue Lake [Koko Nor]. Southwards Nepal 

likewise cannot encroach beyond its boundary 

good. Although Tibet has expanded ^ because 

of its great learning, India since cast out after the tight 

rules [still ?] the outer western direction. 

Northwards the Drug [Eastern Turk] ^ land has been 
entered into possession of 

' See note on this title 'p'ruf at p. 942. 

'^Literally “potentate” or “the {jowerful one” — btsan^pOf the early 
term for the Tibetan ruler, latterly called rgyal-po or king, though the 
latter term also is used in this edict in the sense of “sovereign 

^ This is, says Dr. Bushell, the Tibetan phonetic transcription of 
the Chinese title Wen-wu-hsiao-tt meaning “ learned, warlike, filial, and 
virtuous”, which occurs also as the title of Mu Tsung in his edict 
(Bushell, JRAS., xii, 534). Dr. Bushell notes that it was a title of 
Mu Tsung before his canonization, after which “ he would have been given 
a more grandiloquent sacrificial title ” ; but here we have it also applied 
to the contemporary of K'ri Srou-Zde-fttsan, the Emperor Te Tsung. 

* Or “met and made peace”. The fuller form of this word dum is 
used lower down. 

* This ancient form of expression occurs also in a letter from the Tibetans 

in 729 A.D. to the Chinese regarding peace negotiations: We (the 

Tibetans) do not listen [to the disputes of quarrelsome tribes], thef T’ang 
also ought not to listen. Let a governor send a confidential officer to 
return with the Nah-ku to discuss a sworn treaty.” Bushell, JRAS., 
xii, 464. 

* Or “ grown ”. 

^ See my note on this at pp. 935-7. 
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The illusory divine king ^ ’0-ide sPu-rgyal,^ although 
he in order to become the great sovereign of Tibet .... 
[had] the definite place of [his] coming forth within the 

boundary of this [land]; what [for?] did an 

exalted earthly land,^ at the head of the great river of 

the central province^ [receive] a ruler of men 

from among the gods of the sky ? On his passing away, 
schools arose under good moral laws, crowned by religion 

by a blessing the orthodox •'" [? Buddhist] 

religion was procured.® 

After a succession of kings the enchanted divine king 
K’ri Sroh /;tsan ^ [«Gampo] and the lord of China, T’eu 

^ htsan-po ; see n. 1, p. 9.S0. 

For this legendary king see my note on p. 938. 

^ The whole of this paragraph is very contracted and difficult. The 
use of m or “ earth ” makes it clear that by mt'o^sa a high earthly land 
is intended, otherwise 7nVo is sometimes used for mf'o-ris and 
^‘heaven”; for the conception, however, of heaven in the Indian and 
Western sense the Tibetans use the word wtk’a which they clearly 

borrowed from the Sanskrit k*a (^), as they evidently had no indigenous 
word of their own to express it. This early application of the epithet 
mt'o (pronounced Vo) to Tibet is interesting with reference to the origin 
of the modern and mediaeval name Tibet (Chinese T'n-fan), as this word 
is now generally believed to be a corruption of the vernacular word for 
“ High Bod ”, namely sTod-hod, which is pronounced To-p'ot. Here Bod 
is the native name for the country, and slod is a derivative of the word 
here used, mVo, • 

^ The dBu^-Ch’u is the recognized name of the Kyid-Ch’u on which 
Lhasa stands. It is never applied to the Tsah-po or Brahmaputra, 
which later legend makes the traditional place of appearance of the 
first legendary king of Tibet, namely, from the sky at the head of 
the Yarluii, a great side valley of the Tsan-po, to the south-west of 
Lhasa. See also [). 938. 

® The word used, naii^ literally “ within ”, i.e. of the f>arty or circle, is 
the usual term now employed to denote the Buddhist religion in general 
terms. See also p. 939. 

® Or “ adapted ” or “ preimred” {abyar), 

’ The context shows that this undoubtedly is that celebrated king 
known to later Tibetan history as Sron-6tsan «Oam-po ; see my 
Btiddhiim of Tibet, pp. 19-24. For my remarks on his earlier name 
see p. 939. In my copy the syllable Ide precedes ; but in view of the 
context it seems possible that this may have been inserted by the 
mistake of my copyist, through the name K*ri Sron-Zde-htsan recurring 
so often. 
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Tsong^ Wtin-wu-sheng Hwang-te,^ consulted together in 
the year of Cheng-nga Kwan ^ [ = 634 a.d.]. As darkness 

Later on, the enchanted divine king 

K’ri (gfTsug-ide-&tsan) ^ cemented ® relations with 

the lord of China, Sam (Tso)ng,® by receiving 

Koh-jo^ as his spouse in the year of Keng Lung® 
[=710 A.D.]. As they [thus] became nephew and uncle® 
they were pleased. But between the happiness came the 
troubles caused by the frontier officials on both sides, who 
made mischief and commotion,^® though it was their duty 


^ The famous Emperor Tai Tsung, the son of the founder of the 
powerful T’ang dynasty, and the great patron of the celebrated Bjjiddhist 
pilgrim and geographer Hiuen Tsang or Hsiian Tsang. 

* H%oang>ti = Chinese for “ supreme ruler ”, the title of every emperor 
of China (H. A. Giles, Glossary^ p. 130). For the rest of this title see 
n. 3, p. 930. 

^ This agrees strictly with Chinese history, which records that in 
the eighth year of the Cheng Kwan period (= 634 a.d.) the Tibetan 
king K’i-tsun-lun-ts’an (the Chinese transcription of the first portion of 
the name K’ri Sron-6tsan .sGampo) consulted with the Emperor Tai 
Tsung, Bushell, loc. cit., p. 438; Rockhill, JRAS., xxiii, 190 ; Life oj 
Buddha, etc., p. 213 ; Mayer’s Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 380. 

* This is the father of the king of this treaty, and is readily identified 
with absolute certainty by his marriage with the Chinese princess in the 
King Lung jieriod. He is called in the Chinese annals Khi-li-so-tsan or 
Chidi’so-tsan (Bushell, loc. cit., p. 456) or Chi-lu*so-tsan (Rockhill, JRAS., 

•xxiii, 191), which is a very good transcript of his Tibetan name. In later 
history the last syllable of his name is sometimes written hrtan. 

® Literally “ built up ”. 

® This, which is defaced, probably may be written Sang Tsong. It is 
intended for the Emperor Chung Tsung, who gave his adopted daughter 
in this marriage. Bushell, loc. cit., p. 456. 

This is the Chinese word Jcung~chu, or “ the princess This is the 
title by which this princess, the iirincess Chin-Ch’eng, is known to 
Tibetan history. She was the “ adopted child (of the emperor), the 
daughter of Shouli, prince of Yung”. Bushell, loc. cit., p. 456. 

* The Chinese annals state “ in the 3id year of King Lung ( = 709 a.d.) 

in the 11th month they (the Tibetans) sent a mission tb receive 

the bride ” ; but it did not reach the capital of Tibet till the following 
year. Bushell, loc. cit., p. 456. 

® The princess, the adopted child of the emperor, was probably the 
niece of the latter, and hence her husband’s relation to the emperor 
would be literally that of nephew to uncle. 

Literally “dust”. 
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and province to help [each other]. Greatly agitated ^ in 

mind they send a thousand soldiers to strike 

beyond [the frontier] ; whereas they personally should have 
faced each other willingly, glad to clear up [dispub\s], yet 
not to punish. As this is the manner of friends, so in 
like manner it should be the duty of nephew and uncle 
to meet their sworn covenant. 

‘‘ [Our] dear father-king, the divine enchanted KVi-We ^ 
(^Tsug)-6tsan, formed the early virtuous resolve to conduct 
a great deep [movement] for the religious life [of his 
people] which also would educate in the blessings of pure 
love. For that [purpose] he penetrated the eight direc- 
tions, ^jutwards and inwards, and meeting^ all the four 
exalted kings ^ made a sworn peace. 

“ [We now likewise] having as a sacrifice, split asunder 
the dead bodies [in front of ?] the grain ^ and the gods, the 
[spiritual] peaceful helpers on the altar,® have by this 
means made the country, the dwellings, and the lakes to be 
more thoroughly united into one kingdom. Whereas, an 
agreement was desired between [us] nephew and uncle 
, . . (K’ri Sron-We-6tsan) and the lord of China (T’)eri 
(Tsoh) Wim-wu Hwang-te have met and conferred on 
peace. For, although the old ministers were cleared out, 

^ Or “exercised”. 

Here Ide apjiears in my copy as the second syllable of the name 
instead of the third. 

Or “consulting”. 

^ These four kings would doubtless be the kings of China, India 
{Magadha), Parthia or Persia (Tib. sTag-gzig)^ and the Scythian or chief 
of the Mongols or of the Uigur Turkish Tartars (Hor). 

® This paragraph is very contracted and presents several difficulties. 
This particular word is slightly indistinct and seems to have no prefixed 
so that it reads instead of the usual ’fent, . A (lossible 

reading is 5*, a fowl, especially as the sacrifice of a white cock was 
customary. 

® This term, a contraction for Tnch'od-stegs, is now applied to side 
sacrificial altars, probably the aboriginal ones for bloody sacrifices 
which are now relegated to a secondary place, and not to the central 
Buddhistic ones. 
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the new ones, self-satisfied, were slack and repeated [the 
same offences]. Up till then,^ during the one honourable 
lifetime of the [father] king-nephew,^ three generations of 
the family of the lord-uncle of China passed;*-^ but the 
ministers [still] did not show intelligence. For the 
continuance of creditable happy intercourse, every man 
and woman must each strive by kindly talk and good 
behaviour ^ for the commonwealth and good. If this 
practice decay, then one great condition of the peace- 
meeting has not been carried out, which according to the 
will of [both] nephew and uncle shall be completely 
fulfilled. Any shortcoming is a prohibited crime. To 
the old inferior intelligence, trifling troubles, for winch it 
was necessary [inci*cly] to explain respectfully the best 
side of the meaning of the affair, became nothing but 
weighty matters [of conflict] outside [the frontier], 
entailing the use of weapons and troops, and both of the 
kings and [their] men in a commotion, without proper 
cause. It is the custom of every enemy, for the sake of 
its own honour, not to deceive a friend. By the early 
virtuous resolve of the enchanted divine king K'ri 
^Tsug-We-6tsan knowledge has come, also punishment for 
misconduct. [Tliis] has been agreed to by deeds of 
sacrifice and the rites of the gods. Think and act with 
kindliness to everyone whomsoever, both outside and 
inside [the land]. 

“The helineied king .... [K'ri Sroii-ide-btsan] has 
listened, also the lord of China [T'en Tsong] Wun-wu-heu 


^ This use of “then” and not “now” is important as showing that 
this refers to the reign of the king’s father and not to his own. 

2 Tlie father, namely K’ri |/Tsiig-/de-/^t«an, whom I identify with the 
** Ch’ilisulungliehtsan ’’ of the Chinese records who died in 755 a. i). 
(Bushell, loc. cit., p. 438), survived during the reigns of the emperors 
Chung Tsung (705-9 a.d, ), who gave his daughter in marriage, Jui Tsung 
(710-12), and Yuan Tsung (713-56 a.d.). These dates are from Mayer’s 
Chitiese Header* s Manuaft pp, 381-2. 

* Literally “reputation”. 
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. . Hwang-te. Nephew and uncle both have agreed to 
think seriously ^ of disturbances.” 

(For the Text, see p. 948.) 

The comments which I here offer on certain striking 
features of this edict are set down by me in the order in 
which the subjects occur or suggest themselves in the text. 

The date of this treaty-edict is fixed with irrefutable 
certaintjT’ at 783 A.D., through the trustworthy con- 
temporary records of Cliina, in whicli the exact date is 
given and the ceremony of the sworn treaty described in 
minute detail, also the fact stated that this edict on stone 
was cijfcted at the same time in front of the Jo-k'an at 
Lhasa.'^ The sworn compact itself took place at Ch’ing- 
shui in the vicinity of Koko Nor.^ 

In the geographical portion it is interesting to notice 
the mention of what was evidently a Tibetan invasion of 
a portion of India in the latter end of the eighth century A.D. 
a dark period in Indian history, on which we are glad to 
have light from any source. The open acknowledgment, 
too, by the Chinese that Koko Nor belonged at this dat(‘ to 
Tibet is important. The Chinese manuscript copy of the 
treaty gives details of the boundary in that n^gion and 
explains this cession of territory in these words: “the 
government [of China], resolved to give rest to the natives 
of the border, have alienated their ancient territory, 
preferring good deeds to profit, and have made a solemn 
treaty in accordance with the agreement.” * 

The “ Drug land on the north ” which “ has been 

^ Or “inquire particularly into”, though it seems to l»e a threat to 
offenders rather than a promise to negotiate difficulties. 

Bushtll, JRAS., xii, 487-90. Rockhill, ibid., xxiii, 193: “In 
the 4th year Chien-chunfj [= 783 a.i>.] the T’u-fan [= Tibetan] sent 
officials to make a treaty at Ching-shui, and in front of the Tao-chao 
[= Great Jo temple at Lhasa] is the tablet of the treaty Ijetween the 
nephew and uncle.” Cf. also ibid,, pp. 264, 281. 

3 Bushel], loc. cit., p. 532, note No. 49. 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p. 489. 
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entered into possession of’* is to be identified, I think, 
with the land of the Drug-gu tribe. A tribe of this 
name, located in this direction, is mentioned in the ancient 
history of Khotan as raiding the road between Khotan 
and China, and had killed a king of Khotan on his way to 
China, and had repeatedly invaded Khotan, destroying 
the Buddhist vihdras,^ thus showing that they were 
non-Buddhists. In the position here indicated — namely, 
from the Koko Nor Lake to the borders of the Tarim Basin 
of Eastern Turkestan — we find in the seventh century, from 
the Chinese annals, that a tribe called by the Chinese 

T’uku-hun ”, who occupied this region, were driven out 
about the year 638 A.D. by the Tibetans under King 
Sron-ttsan «Gam-po, who annexed their country.^ This 
tribe after their expulsion settled down in the Shensi 
province of China, and are described at some length in the 
Chinese annals, where they are said to have customs 
somewhat like those of the Tu-kueh (i.e. Turks), ^ with 
whom tlie Chinese affiliated them. These T’uku-hun,^ 

' Saiigharardhana Vyakarana^ abstracted by Mr. F. W. Thomas in 
Stein’s Ancient Khotan, i, 58*2. 

Rockhill, Lifcof BudOhay etc., p. 240 ; alsoM. Sylvain Levi in Stein’s 
Ancient Khotan, i, .584, 

^ Bushell, loc. cit., p. 444. 

* Rockhill, Land of the Laman, pp. 123 and 335-7 ; also Bushell, loc. cit., 
p. .527, n. 11. It looks to me as if the Tibetan title Drwj might be an 
early attempt to represent “ Turk ”, though in modern Tibetan this is 
rendered Tuniska in consonance with the later softening of the gutturals 
— notwithstanding that the tribe had a tradition that their name was 
eponymic of their iiersonal founder about 300 a.d. Evidently with 
a similar signification dnuj is used in Tilietan for Turkoise, “the gem of 
the Turks. ” 

* M. Chavannes, in transcribing from the Chinese records the name of 
this people, employs throughout his book of 1903 {DocumeiUa sur le» 
Tou-Kine [TurcsJ Occidentanx) the French form of !Fon-kou-hom, instead 
of Ttt'ktt-hun as used by Bushell and others, following the more direct 
scientific nomenclature of Wade's system ; but in his index (p. 372) he 
has altered it to T'au-yudwen, with the following note : — “ tribe of the 
Sien-pi race established on the border of the Khou-khe>noor [ = Koko 
Nor] ; by error this name has been often transcribed ‘ Tou-kou<hoen ’ ; 
the character ought here to be pronounced Tn as K’ang-hi’s dictionary 
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then, it seems to me, are clearly identical with the Drug 
or Drug-gu, of which the first portion of the Chinese 
form of the name is evidently intended as the phonetic 
equivalent. According also to a modern vernacular work on 
the religious topography of Tibet,^ a place named Dug-gu, 
with a large monastery, is described as situated several 
days journey to the north of Kumbum and the Koko Nor 
Lake. The relative fertility of part of this region round 
Koko Nor, at an elevation of about 10,000 feet, is spoken 
of in glovring terms by M. F. Grenard,^ who remarks on 
its flourishing champaign country covered witli kitchen 
gardens, with wheat, barley, and millet”. Mr. Rockhill, 
too, speaks of its pastures and grecneiy, and so too, but 
to a less extent. Colonel Prjevalsky. This productiveness 
explains why the Tibetans fought so fiercely for it, also 
why they are again reoccupying it, as Mr. Rockhill found 
in his journeys in 1889 and 1891-2. They are steadily 
ousting the Eleut Mongols who entered it in 1509 A. D.,-'* 
and who afterwards had as their head the notorious GusVi 
Khan, who in 1640 invaded Lhasa and bestowed the 
sovereignty of Tibet on the Talai Lama. 

The legendary account of the origin of the first 
Tibetan king, as contained in this edict, is important 
and interesting for at least two reasons. In it, the 

indicatCK. ” M. Chavannes, however, does not suggest what the original 
form of this foreign name may have been whieh the Chinese inteiuJod to 
transcribe. It seems to me, that the Tibetan forms Drug and l>rug-(ju^ 
which are clearly applied to this iieo^de in the edict of the eighth century 
and in the scriptures of probably the same or a somewhat earlier date, 
are decidedly more authoritative evidence for the pronunciation and 
identiheation of the tribal name than the notions of the modern Chinese 
compilers of K’ang-hi’s dictionary in regard to the mutilated Chinese 
transcription of a barbarian name. Tibetan is much better adapted for 
reproduciyg Turkish sounds than is Chinese, and the form Dimig is 
probably very near, if not identical with, the original Turkic word. 

' “Dsamlih Gyeshe,” a very defective translation of which is in the 
Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 1887, p. 29. 

2 Tibe4,, 1904, p. 206. 

2 Rockhill, Diary of Journey through Mmgidta and Tihdj 1894, p. 112. 
Cf. also H. H, Howorth, History of the Mongols. 

JRAS. 1909. 
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earliest version of the story yet known to us, the 
legend is given in a much less expanded form than 
in the later histories,^ and secondly the place of the 
first king’s appearance, in this early version, has not 
yet been transferred from the east of Tibet to the 
west, as in the later monkish histories, but is stated to 
be at the head of the Kyid River, i.e. to the north-east 
of Lhasa. Whereas the later versions of the legend 
transfer this event from the great upper valley (Yarlung) 
of the Yangtse Kiang on the east, where their first 
kings are known from contemporary Chinese history to 
have really arisen, to the smaller Yarlung Valley of the 
Himalayas in the west, in the course of the Tsang-po or 
Brahmaputra, in the new land of their adoption, after 
the migration of the tribe westwards, and after they 
had embraced the Buddhist religion of India, across the 
Himalayas, and wished to give their kings an Indian 
Buddhistic origin. 

The first legendary or prehistoric king of Tibet is made 
in this edict version to appear on earth in a supernatural 
manner from the sky, as he likewise does in the later* 
embellislied accounts ; but here he is given the name and 
title of ’04de .vPu-rgyal. Now, the bearer of this name, 
in the later* expanded versions of the priests, figures 
merely as the eiglith in the list of legendary kings, and 
is made to be preceded by a set of seven “ celestial 
kings ”, whose unreal character might be inferred from 
the rest of the legend, which states that none of them 
left any earthly traces, but all were bodily carried off' to 
heaven. These personages our lithic record now proves 
to be an invention of later scribes, and merely a clumsy 
adaptation of the Chinese myth of the early celestial 
sovereigns ” of China, as was indeed suspected.*^ 

The alleged date here given for the introduction of 

^ My Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 19, 20. 

* Rockhiil, Life of Buddha, etc. , p. 209. 
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the Buddhist religion is noteworthy. Religion, according 
to the edict, was not brought to Tibet by their first king, 
as was to be expected seeing that he is credited with 
being divine in origin ; but it was only “ on his passing 
away ” that it was afterwards ‘‘ prepared ”, under implied 
human agency. The term used here to express religion, 
namely nan-gi cIlos, has the meaning of “prevailing 
orthodox religion ”, and is the same which is in current 
use to denote the Buddhism of Tibet ; and it is not, nowa- 
days at least, applied to the old pre- Buddhist religion, 
the BoUy an animistic cult.^ We know, however, with 
practical certainty that Buddhism was not introduced 
into 'ffibet until the middle of the reign of Srofi-ttsan 
sGam-po, about 688 A.D., nor could there have been schools 
before then ; for both Tibetan tradition and history are 
unanimous in asserting that there was no written language 
before the time of Sron-ttsan ^?Gam-po, and that it was 
he who introduced both Buddhism and writing. In my 
Buddhism of Tibet I have adduced evidence at first liand 
from vernacular sources making this clear. Possil}ly the? 
illegible sentence relating to Sron-6tsan which follows here 
may have spoken of his introduction of Buddhism; indeed, 
the occurrence of the word “ darkness ” suggests tliis as 
probable. 

It is remarkable that the name of the first great 
historical king of Tibet, as given in tlie edict, supports 
the Chinese records in not giving to him the surname of 
sGam- 2 ^o, by which he is known in all the vernacular 
manuscript histories, where he is invariably styled Sroii- 
6tsan sGam-po. In this edict, however, he is called 
K’ri Sroii-6tsan or K'ri-Zde Sron-^tsan. The Chinese 
records •term him Lung-tsan and K’i-tsung Lung-tsan,‘* 
which, considering the Chinese habitual substitution of 

* My Bwddhiim of Tibet, pp. 19, 26-41, etc. 

2 1895, pp. 19-24. 

^ Bushel!, loc. cit. , pp. 438, 443, etc. ; also Rockhill, ibid. 
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I for r, represents fairly closely the name Sroh-6tsan and 
K'ri-ide Sron-ttsan. And it is known that before his 
accession he was called K’ri - Wan Sroh - 6tsan.^ The 
inference which this suggests to me is that, under the 
prevalent practice in Tibet of bestowing titles on famous 
personages, and using such titles frequently to distinguish 
the particular individual without his personal name at all, 
sOam-po is a title affixed to K’ri Sroh-6tsan's name by 
later scribes ^ to distinguish him from other kings bearing 
the same name of Sron-6tsan, namely, his father ^Nam-ri 
Sroh-ttsan, his successor Man Sroh-6tsan, as well as the 
KVi Sroh-We-?>tsan of this edict. In a somewhat similar 
manner Sroh-itsan ^iGarn-po’s favourite minister, who was 
sent by his master to India to bring back an alphabet 
and a knowledge of the Indian language, and who is the 
accredited author of the Tibetan alphabet and grammar 
and the first Tibetan book, is not known by his own 
name, but by his title, which is “The good Bhotiya (or 
Tibetan) of T’onini Village ” — T’on-mi Sam-bho-ta. The 
title .sGam-po means “the profound'’ or “ the unfathomable 
[as a god] ”, and it is one of the titles now taken by the 
Talai Lama, who poses as a reincarnation of this great 
and popular king, K’ri-We Sroii-6tsan (.sGam-po). 

Although Buddhism appears to have been introduced 
into Tibet for the first time in the reign of the above- 
named king, who built several Buddhist shrines and 
temples and translated several Indian scriptures into the 
newly reduced written language, it does not seem to have 
become the religion of the people until several generations 
later.2 The credit of first establishing the Buddhist monastic 
system in Tibet and of building the first monastery, as 
well as of arranging for the systematic translation of 

* Rockhill, Lift of Buddfuty p. 211. 

® A Chinese record of the eleventh century a. d. mentions that he was 
also known as ‘‘Fuyelishih"’ (Bu.shell, loc. cit., p. 443), possibly a 
Chinese translation of a Tibeto word, or it may be a Cliinese title. 

For the evidence as to this see my Buddhism of Tibety pp. 20, etc. 
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the Indian scriptures into Tibetan, is given to the king 
of this edict, K*ri Sroh-ide-?>tsan, by all the vernacular 
histories. In this edict, however, the credit for the great 
religious as well as social advance is given to his father 
K’ri-Zde grTsug - ttsan. This may possibly be merely 
a modest filial tribute paid to his “dear father-king*', 
though from its reiteration it looks as if the father's 
important share in the religious progress has been lost 
sight of by the later writers, and that the son merely 
carried on the work which his father had begun, but on 
a larger scale and more energetically. 

In respect to the religion of the edict, nothing positively 
Buddliistic whatever is revealed. The reference to the 
king’s “ virtuous resolve to conduct a great, deep [move- 
ment] for the religious life [of his people], which also 
would educate in the blessings of pure love”, implies 
nothing distinctively Buddhistic. On the contrary, the 
pagan feature of bloody sacrificial rites for the ceremony of 
the sworn covenant seems irreconcilable with Buddhism ; 
yet the vestiges of such bloody rites survive even to the 
present day amongst the unreformed sects of the Lamas, 
who also claim to be the especial followers of the Indian 
Buddhist monk Padma - sambhava of Udyana (Swat- 
Kafiristan), who, according to all the native histories, was 
the chief priest of the*king of this edict.^ We also know 
from the detailed accounts of this particular treaty in 
the Chinese annals^ that though the altar was raised 
outside, with its ceremony of bloody sacrifice, the con- 
cluding part of the ceremony “ to burn incense and to 
make oath ” was held at the special request of the 
Tibetans within “a Bv/idhist temple” in the Tibetan camp. 

In the title of all these kings, in addition to the 
appellation of “ divine ”, an idea which, of course, is not 
unknown to the conception of kingship in the West, it is 

^ My Buddhism of Tihdt pp. etc. 

^ Bushell, loc. cit., p. 490. 
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curious to find even at this early time that the power of 
miraculous or magical transformation is expressly ascribed 
to the Tibetan king in his title, and this by the use of the 
very same word 'p'rul, which in its verbal form spml is 
employed by his successors, the later Lama priest-kings, 
in the more technical Buddhistic sense of a miraculous 
transformation, to designate the divine incarnations and 
hierarchic reincarnations or rebirths to which they lay 
claim, and on which they base their rights to the succession. 

The language of this edict is of great importance from 
a palsoographic point of view, as it affords a safe criterion 
of the development of the language, its date being fixed 
with absolute certainty. When it is remembered tliut this 
proclamation was inscribed within 150 years from the 
date when the Tibetan language was first reduced to 
writing, its importance will be recognized. 

The shape of the alphabetical letters seems identical in 
every respect with that of the ordinary capital or dbn-dien 
letters as used at the present day. This is what was to be 
e.xpected, from the letters in Dr. BushelFs print of the 
‘‘Mu Tsung” edict, and the known fact^ that the Tibetans 
regard the Indian alphabetical characters, which T on-mi 
introduced from India about 640 A.D., as intrinsically 
sacred and so have preserved their forms strictly unaltered. 

Tlie orthograpliy differs remarkably little from the 
spelling of tlie present day, and much less than had been 
anticipated it would, at so early a period, though the 
proportion of old and semi-obsolete words is considerable. 

It is specially noteworthy, however, that there is an 
entire absence of any trace of the double consonantal affix 
or dnigy which has always been recognized by the English 
lexicographers of Tibetan as a genuine archaism ,* * *** and of 

* My Buddhism of Tibet ^ p. 142. 

® The use of this terminative or finite d, the drag or, to be more precise, 
the da-drag^ is thus explained by Csoma de K5r6s in his Grammar^ 1834, 

p. 11: “There are yet, according to ancient orthography, three double 
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which examples have been found by Mr. Barnett in two 
of the ancient Tibetan MSS. and sgraflSti discovered by 
Dr. Stein at Endere in Khotan in 1901.^ The fact that 
this archaism has entirely disappeared from this edict at 
such an early period, namely, within 150 years of the 
introduction of the written language, seems to me to be 
due, firstly, to this proclamation having been composed 
well within the early classical period of Tibetan literature, 
which we know was instituted by this king over twenty 
years previously ; and secondly, that this edict being an 
important state document erected in the capital, it was 
doubtless revised by the staft‘ of keen and scholarly Indian 
pandiiJS and Tibetan students, who were engaged at this 
time in the work of translating the Buddhist scriptures 
into Tibetan, under the orders of the king. For, although 
the two great cyclopaedias of the Buddhist canon and 
commentaries of the Lamas, the hKd-gytir and hsTan- 
'gyur, were not put tog(ither in the final order and form in 
which we now have them until the fourteenth century 
or even later, their foundations were laid in the reign of 
this king, and a very large number of their texts were 
translated by the literati employed by him.‘^ At the 
outset, one of the first tasks which those literary pioneers 

[consonantal] affixes, nd or rd or rt, and Id or Itj as in fjmnd-pn^ he 
heard ; gyurd-pa^ he became ; and gnold-pa^ he requested. Though this 
mode of writing is the more correct for designing the past tense, yet 
according to modern practice the d is omitted.” Jaeschke in his 
Tibetan Dictionary, 1882, p. 246, says : “ Da-drag is a term used by 
grammarians for the now obsolete d as second final after r, /, e.g. in 
huid^ changing the termination du into tu ; no, ro, lo into fo ; nam, 
ram, lam into tam.'^ And in his Grammar, 188.3, p. 4.'5, he adds with 
reference to its use with finite verbs — “ the |ierfect of the verbs ending in 
n, r, I, which formerly hfiui a d as second final, assumes to and dam,'"’ and 
he givesvthe rules for its use and omission. 

^ \AncieM Kkotan, i, 548, etc. ; JRAS., 1903, pp. 109-14, 572-5, 821-3. 

^ Notably ^antarakshita, Kamala^ila of India, and Ananda of Ka^mlr, 
each of whom has contributed several works to the Bstan-^gyur, and 
the learned Tibetan students Vairocana and his six associates, all of 
whom studied in the schools of India. Of. Rockhill, Lift of Buddha^ 
pp. 219, etc. 
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appear to have set themselves was to erect/ a literary 
standard, and determine precisely the Tibetan equivalents, 
etymologically and otherwise, of innumerable Sanskritic 
and Buddhistic words, of which they compiled elaborate 
dictionaries to assist them in their translations ; and this 
work they did with such marvellous literal accuracy as 
to excite the admiration of modern European scholars, and 
a boast of this “ great learning ’’ of Tibet is recorded in 
the second paragrapli of the edict. From such official 
headquarters it would indeed be a matter of surprise were 
a state edict to issue retaining those orthographical 
elements which the consensus of these scholarly scribes had 
deliberately rejected. As evidence that the total absence 
of the drag here is not to be explained on the supposition 
of a mere passive dropping out of an obsolete form 
during the gradual process of the wear and tear of ages, 
I would point to the fact that not only is there no d/rag, 
but the edict shows no trace whatsoever of any of its 
recognized vestiges, namely, the terminatives ta, to, or tavi, 
which survive in many Tibetan compositions even up till 
the present day. The conclusion suggested by this seems 
to be that those early classical scholars, who in their 
reform of the Tibetan language had discarded the d/rag, 
made it a point, as purists, to deliberately eliminate all 
traces of it from the text of this state edict. 

On the other hand, although by the absence of this 
archaism we have positive epigraphic evidence that it 
was already obsolete from an important official document 
in the year 783 a.d., its presence on non-official and 
illiterate manuscripts does not necessarily prove these 
to have been written before 783 a.d. For in such a wild 
and almost uncivilized country like Tibet, with poor 
sparse communities, widely isolated, with difficult means 
of intercommunication and the non-existence of printed 
books, it would be expected that the ancient translations of 
the scriptures of the pre-classical period (say 640-760 A.D.) 
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would continue to be slavishly copied, letter for letter, by 
pious scribes long after that date, and the writings of the 
vulgar would retain it still longer. 

An archaic peculiarity in the orthography of the edict, 
in addition to the insertion of a subscribed y between 
the vowels i and e, which Mr. Barnett remarked in the 
Endere MSS., is the presence (seemingly absent in the 
Endere MSS.) of an apparent differentiation between long 
I and short i, in which the short i, following its Indian 
Devanagari prototype, is represented by a reversion of the 
tail of the superposed sign to the left, which is not found 
in modern Tibetan manuscripts. 

The grammar and style of composition are more simple 
and rudimentary than in the contemporary sacred classics, 
doubtless with the view of rendering the text more easily 
understood by the populace. Gerunds are very freely 
used instead of complicated tenses, while part of the 
text has the rhythm of verse. 

In the light shed by the edict on many subjects, 
illumination is also thrown on a (|ue8tion which has 
recently been raised as to whether the accepted date for 
the introduction of writing into Tibet should not be 
put back several hundreds of years at least. This 
suggestion is based almost solely on the orthographical 
ground of the occurrence of a final d (the drag or intensive 
terminative particle) in the spelling of certain words in 
two manuscripts and sgraffiti scratchings, believed, with 
much reason, to date not later than the end of the eighth 
century a.d. We have seen, however, from the positive 
evidence of the edict that this may be easily explained. 
And, to my mind, there is in the pre-classic style of the 
two Endere MSS. and in their probable contemporary, if 
not predecessor, the semi-classic inscription of the edict, 
nothing incompatible with our accepting 640-7 A.D. as 
approximately the date for the introduction of writing 
into Tibet. 
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This epoch has been fixed unequivocally by the 
unanimous evidence of Tibetan tradition and history,^ 
confirmed by Chinese sources, all of which testify to the 
fact that until (K’ri-ide) Sroii-ttsan sGam-po’s reign 
Tibet was without a written language. And the Tibetan 
records are perfectly consistent and circumstantial in their 
accounts as to how the clever Tibetan T’on-mi was sent 
by his king, Sron-fctsan t^Gam-po, to India to bring 
an alphabet and Buddhist books, and that after an 
absence of several years he returned with these during the 
reign of that king. 

But on this point, we fortunately do not need to rely 
exclusively on the testimony of the indigenous records, 
unanimous though these be. The forms of the alphabetical 
letters themselves declare their origin from the developing 
Indian Devanagari characters at the stage to which they 
had attained in mid-India in the seventh century A.D., and, 
it would appear, 7wt any earliery as a reference to the fine 
photographic illustrations of Indian inscriptions of that 
period in Mr. Fleet’s Gorpus Inscriptionum Indicarumy iii, 
will show. These help to make it clear that the so-called 

Tibetan ” letters bear a strong family resemblance to 
those of the somewhat florid style which Mr. Fleet has 
called “ the Kutila variety of the Magadha alphabet of 
ike seventh century a.d” ^ Many of the letters are 
identical in shape. The tridentate form of the y, which 
Dr. Hoernle shows is a safe criterion of age,^ is still there, 
and though there are many differences in detail, yet so 
close is the general resemblance, that Tibetans can, as I have 
personally ascertained, read a considerable portion of these 
early Kutila inscriptions from Magadha, such as the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena of Magadha (pi. xxviii 

^ Rockhill, Life of Buddhay pp. 211, etc. ; my Bttddhiom of Tibety p. 21. 

® J, F. Fleet, Corp. Ins, Ind.y iii, 201, 202 ; the italics are mine. 

® A. F. R. Hoernle, Jonrn. As. Soc. Bengal, 1891, pp. 84-6 ; 1893, 
pp. 6, etc. 
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of Mr. Fleet's Corp. Ins, Ind.), with comparative ease. 
Besides, we know as an historical fact that about this 
time, in the year 647 a.d., Tibet was in direct contact 
with Magadha. In that year an army of Tibetans and 
Nepalese (Nepal at this time being, it is believed, subject 
to Tibet), under a Chinese general Yuan-t’se, did actually 
invade Magadha and occupy its capital (evidently Patna).^ 

At that epoch, then, somewhere about 640-7 A.D., we 
see that the Tibetans were started off with the ready- 
made alphabet which T on-mi had imported from India 
(in which he made several slight modifications,^ mainly to 
adapt it to the palatal sibilants and other peculiarities of 
Tibetan^ speech), and in addition a code of grammar. This 
latter, we are told, he had elaborated with the experience 
acquired during a period of over ten years study at the 
great university of Nalanda and other famous seats of 
learning in India and Kashmir, in tlie study of Sanskrit 
and Buddhism ; and the grammar attributed to him is 
still used to this day in Tibetan schools. 

The progress which the language exhibits in tlie 
140 years or so which elapse until we see it in the classic 
stage, in the period of this edict, is not more, I think, than 
was to be anticipated. We have several somewhat 
analogous instances in India and elsewhere of semi-savage 
tribes having their language reduced to writing for the 
first time by missionaries; sucli as in the case of the 
Santals, who have had their language reduced into tlie 
Hindi character; and we know how soon the uneducated 
Santal can be taught to read the Bible in his new 
alphabet, and to write in the latter freely for the purposes 
of everyday life. The Tibetans, with their much higher 

1 Bushell, JRAS., loc. cit., p. 529 ; Chimae Art, i, 24 ; also M. Sylvain 
LAvi, Journal AdtUiqvje, 1900, pp. 297, 401 ; huiian Antiquary, 1904, p. 112. 
As the Chinese reached China in the fifth month of 648 on their return 
with the king of Magadha as their prisoner, the occupation must have 
tidcen place in 647 a.i>. 

* My Bvddhiim of Tibet, p. 22, for summary of these. 
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intelligence, would make better progress. A contemporary 
Chinese record of this very period says in 730 a.d. : The 
T’ufan (Tibetans) are naturally endowed with energy and 
perseverance, they are intelligent and sharp, and untiring 
in their love of study.*' ^ We also know that in this 
interval they had invited several learned Indian monks 
to translate Buddhist books, and had sent several clever 
Tibetans to India to study Buddhism.^ In addition to 
this, the Tibetans had been brought into intimate inter- 
course with Indian civilization and literature through 
the provinces of Nepal and Khotan, which, amongst 
others, were subject to them for long periods during this 
interval. f 

These points I would offer for consideration, as explaining 
sufficiently the development which has occurred in the 
140 years which have elapsed from the time of the first 
introduction of the written language until the classic 
period of this edict, without the necessity of putting back 
the date of introduction of Tibetan writing. 

Text ob’ the Tk Tsung — K'ri Sron-xde-otsan Edict. 

Note . — In this copy the length of the lines as inscribed 
on the pillar has not been marked ; nor has the distinction 
of the short i by reversal of the superscribed limb been 
noted in every instance. 


1. -NS I 

4. I • 


^ BttsheU, JRAS., loc. cit., p, 467. 

* Rookhill, Life of Buddha, etc., pp. 212-18. 
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THE MAGAZINE OE MTSTEBIES (HAKHZANH-L-ASEAE) 
BT NIZAMI OE GANJA 

By H. BEVERIDGE 

XT was, apparently, Sir William Jones who introduced the 
Makhzanu4-Asrdr to the Western world. Among 
his works is a translation of the twenty stories which 
form the illustrations to the twenty sections (maqdlat) of 
the po(»n. In the advertisement prefixed to his translation 
Sir William remarks that the warmest admirers of NizAmi 
cannot but allow that the sententious brevity of his 
couplets often renders them obscure, and he warns those 
who do not know Persian that they have no right to 
judge from his version of the merits of the original. 
His renderings are indeed admittedly so literal as to be 
arid and hardly intelligible, and were intended only to 
assist the student. Probably he meant to include them 
in his Grammar. One of the stories, however, namely the 
tenth, was so interesting and beautiful that it attracted 
attention in spite of the baldness and incompleteness of 
the translation, and has often been quoted and admired. 
Hammer-Purgstall translated it into German, and there 
is a versified rendering in Alger’s Poetry of the East, 
Boston, 1856. I offer the following prose translation of 
the story and its moral. I have consulted the Persian 
commentary on the Makhzan by Muhammad b. Qiyto, 
and several MSS. of the poem, but, in spite of this, one or 
two Jines are to me very obscure. 

A Legend of the Lord Jesus. 

When the Messiah was on this earth He happened one 
day to pass through a small bazaar. The carcase of 
JKAS. 1909. 62 
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a pariah dog was lying there in the gutter. Its Joseph- 
like ^ spirit had risen from out the well of its body, and 
a group of spectators was standing by, like a flock of 
carrion vultures. One said, “ This horror darkens the 
brain, like as a wind quenches a lamp.'' Another said, 
‘‘Nay, that's not all, 'tis a sight blinding the eyes, and an 
afiiiction to the soul." Each one croaked, bird-like, in this 
strain, but when it came to Jesus' turn to speak, He put 
blame aside and made a spiritual application. “Pearls," 

^ said He, “ are not so white as the teeth in his mouth." 

Upon this the spectators were abashed, and from fear 
of rebuke and hope of forgiveness they humbled^ them- 
selves before that ruined shell. 

Miyral. 

Regard not the defects of others or your own merits, 
lower your eyes into your bosom. Break your mirror 
when you take it in your hand ; be not a self-worshipper. 
Vaunt not yourself, as doth the Spring,^ lest time take 
vengeance upon you. The garment over your faults ia 
thin and short. The Powers have not made it a thick 
veil. What is there in this ring-circle (halqa-i-angashtari, 
i.e. the world) which is not flt to be an ornament {fuuq)jt 
to you when you examine it ? Reject not a dog, he may 
be a necklace ^ for the Pleiades ! Reject not an ass, he 

^ Yasufash, literally “ his Joseph The expression is here used 
ironically, for Joseph is celebrated in the East as the type of manly 
beauty, and is called the “Moon of Canaan There is also an allusion 
to the pit into which he was thrown. 

* Literally “whitened their teeth with that burnt shell”. The 
commentator says that to whiten the teeth is a phrase for a smile. 
But it also means to humble oneself. There is also a play upon the 
practice of using the powder of a burnt shell as a dentifrice. The 
cai'case is called a shell as containing pearls. 

* The Spring is supposed to be proud of his blossoms, and to torget 
that there is such a thing as the decay of autumn. 

** The commentator explains this as an allusion to the dog’s supposed 
love for the moon, as indicated by his barking at it, and also to the lunar 
mansions, one of which is the Pleiades. But it seems more probable that 
the reference is to the dog’s teeth being as lustrous as the Pleiades. 
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was the equipage of the Messiah ! What is Heaven ? An 
aged widow ! ^ What the earth ? A withered fruit ! The 
whole world, whether old or new, when appraised, is not 
worth a barleycorn. O Master mine, partake not of the 
world's sorrows. If you do, cast aside the share of Nizami. 

The next story which I shall attempt to translate is 
that of the old brickmaker. The language is quaint, but 
the substance may remind us of Wordsworths “Leech- 
gatherer”. Sir William Jones styles it “ On Independence”. 

The Old Brickmaker. 

There lived an old man in Syria who dwelt apart from 
manki:Jd like a gnome (pari). He wove his garments 
from grass, and he made bricks and got his living thereby. 
When swordsmen were vanquished they took refuge in 
the brickmaker s kiln (?), and whoever had no other 
shelter than the bricks was not repulsed, even if he were 
a criminal.^ One day the old man was busy with his work 
when a troublesome fellow thus harangued him : “ What 
toil and trouble is this ? This dealing with mud and 
straw is the service of an ass. Up and smite the earth 
with your tools. No one will refuse to give you bread. 
Fling your brick-mould into the fire, and make bricks of 
another fashion ! How long will you toil over clods ? 
What profit comes to you from mud and water ? Reckon 
yourself as one of the company of old men. Leave young 
men s work to young men.” 

The old man replied: “Speak not with the insolence of 
youth. Depart, and trouble me not. Let brickinaking 
be the business of old men, and the bearing of loads that 

* Heavien and the world are often compared to an old widow who haw 
slain *many husbands, i.e. the races of mankind who have possessed her. 
The concluding couplet is obscure. The Master {y^waja) is perhaps 
NMmi himself, or it may refer to his spiritual guide. 

* According to the commentator, the meaning is tliat when holy 
warriors were martyred the brickmaker buried them, and also gave 
shelter to all distressed persons, even if they were criminals. 
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of prisoners. IVe put my hand to this trade in order that 
I may never stretch out my hand before you. I lay hold 
of no man’s hand for keep. I support myself by the 
labour of my own hands. Blame me not for so earning 
my livelihood. If I don’t do so, count me not an honest 
man QuilM, perhaps 'a good Musalman’).” When the 
critic heard the old man’s rejoinder he went off weeping 
bitterly. 

The second story in the poem, that about Noshir wan 
and the owls, has been neatly versified by Professor 
Browne. The twentieth and last story, that of the 
Nightingale and the Falcon, is in praise of silent action 
as against babblement. According to Hammer- Purgstall 
it has been made use of by Addison. 

The Date of the Poem. 

This is an interesting point, dnd has not as yet been 
fully elucidated. In 1871 Dr. W. Bacher published at 
Leipsic an essay on the works of Nizami, and in 1873 
there appeared an English translation of this by Mr. S. 
Robinson. Bacher’s essay is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Nizami’s life and poetry. Unfortunately 
his materials were scanty. He had not seen the MSS. in 
England, nor Nathaniel Bland’s edition of the Makhzan^ 
and apparently the only copy of that poem which he 
personally consulted was a MS. in the Breslau Public 
Library. It was not a good one, as the copyist himself 
acknowledged, and among its omissions was the heading 
of the dedicatory canto. This was calamitous, for it led 
Dr. Bacher to make the wrong guess that the poem was 
dedicated to the Atabeg Ildigiz, In this mistake he has 
been followed by Professor Browne in his Literary History 
of Persia, ii, 401, where he seems to have overlooked the 
remarks of Dr. Rieu. In fact, the poem was dedicated to 
Faldiru-d-din Bahram Shah b. Daud. This was pointed 
out by Dr. Rieu {Catalogue of Persian MSS., ii, 565a), and 
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is proved not only by the MS. used by Bland, p. 18 of his 
edition, and many other MSS., including one in my own 
possession, but also by the Khazdna 'Amra and the Haft 
Asvidn of Maulvi Agha Alimad. In both of these works, 
and also in the Haft IqUm, it is mentioned that Bahram 
Shah, who was ruler of Arzanjto, rewarded the poet by 
a present of 5000 dinars (gold coins) and a string of 
camels laden with silks. Dr. Bacher has also, I think, 
been misled by a faulty Dresden MwS. quoted to him by 
Professor Fleischer into supposing that tlie colophon to 
the MaJchzan described the work as having been completed 
in 552 A.H. This date does appear in some MSS., and 
apparently was found by Sir William Jones in his MS., 
for he says that the work was written in 1157 A.D. (which 
corresponds to 552 A.H.). Dr. Bacher justly remarks that 
552 A.H. is improbable, as Nizami was then only 17 years 
of age, and it appears that 552 is a mistake for 559 (see 
Rieu, ii, 5655). The commentator, however, who wrote in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, seems to have 
found 552 in his copy. 

I am of opinion that the true date of composition is 
neither 552 nor 559, but 569 a.h. My reason for this is 
a line in the poet’s third invocation of Mul.iaminad, p. 15 
of Bland, which has been strangely overlooked by Dr. Rieu. 
In this invocation, which for vigour of expression and 
depth of feeling is not unworthy of being compared to the 
Ring out, wild bells ” canto of In Memoriam, the poet 
calls upon Muhammad to arise and put an end to the evils 
of the age. At 1. 271 of Bland he cries — 

“ Enough to have slumbered 550 years ; 

^’Tis high noon, haste to the Congregation.” 

• 

Now, as Muhammad died ten years after the Hijra, 
550 must be read as 560 a.h., corresponding to 1164-5. 
Unfortunately Dr. Bacher found hoMady eighty,” in his 
MS. instead of panjdhy “ fifty,” and so concluded that the 
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date was 590 a.h., and that the canto must have belonged 
to the Silcandarndma. He admits in his Persian extracts, 
p. 21, that the canto occurs in the Mal^zan, but at p. 52 
of the Essay he, with true German dogmatism, decides 
that its proper place is in a later work, and that it must 
have been inserted in the Makhzan because of its being 
a prayer to the Prophet. 

I have examined several MSS. in the British Museum 
and the India Office, and I regret to say that they vary, 
some having “ fifty ” and some “ eighty In the oldest 
of all the copies in England, viz., that in I.O. No. 989, 
p. 602 of Ethe’s Catalogue, and which was written in 
637 A.H. or 1239, that is, only about seventy years after 
the poem was composed, the word is panjdh, fifty.” 
Dr. Eth^ describes this MS. as an extremely old and 
valuable copy, and he also refers to it in his excellent 
article on Nizami in the Encydopcvdia Britannica, 
However, even 550, i.e. 560, is hardly compatible with 
Bahrain Shah’s reign. As pointed out by Dr. Rieu, 
Bahrain Shah seems to have lived till 622 a.h. = 1225, 
and it is not likely that he reigned more than sixty years, 
or at least that he had in 559 or 560 a.h. earned the right 
to be called the Subduer of Rum, Conqueror of Abkhaz. 
I am therefore glad to find that in one MS. in the India 
Office, viz., No. 985, p. 601 of Eth^, the date given in the 
invocation is 559. The copy is dated 1020 a.h., or 1611, 
and so is not a very old one, but the figures 559 agree 
with those in the colophon ^ given by Rieu, and therefore 
are, I think, entitled to credit. If we take 559 as the 
true figures and convert them into 569 in order to 
correspond with the Hijra, we get 1173-4 as the date 
of the poem. This would agree with Bahram ’ Shah’s 
reign, and allow time for him to be a distinguished 
conqueror at the period of Nimmi’s dedication. Bahram 

^ The colophon figures, however, should naturally refer to the Hijra, 
ufid 80 vary from those in the canto by ten years. 
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Shah, it may be remarked, was the son-in-law of Qilij 
Arslan II b. Masa'ud, who, according to Professor Houtsina, 
began to reign in 1155 (551 a.h.) and who died in 1192, 
It is clear, I think, that the figures 580 must be wrong, 
for, as Rieu remarks, the Mal^zan is undoubtedly anterior 
to the Khusrim-u Sltlrln, which is dated 576. We are 
therefore shut up ^ to the conclusion that the true date is 
either 550 or 559. I prefer 559, but 550, if we take it to 
be counted from Muhammad’s death, and so to be equal 
to 560 A.H., is not impossible. The author of the Kamil, 
xii, 312, seems to say that Bahrain Shah reigned over sixty 
years, and he does not distinctly say that it was Bahram 
Shah who died in 622, though probably Dr. Rieu is right 
in inferring that he is the king of Arzanjta who is meant. 

Dr. Rieu takes a line in the prologue to the Malchzan as 
implying that Niztoi was 40 when he wrote the poem, 
and that consequently its date should be 575. But the 
line as quoted at ii, 566, does not seem to scan, and we 
must read either male] i wan, as in most MSS., or hakhunn, 
as in some. It does not seem to me to be a reference to 
his age, but an exhortation of the angel or hdtif to 
Nizami not to trouble himself yet about the lessons of 
40 years of age (see Bland, p. 28, 1. 1). As Dr. Bacher 
remarks (p. 13, n.), Sadi has touched upon the term of 
forty years as the end of enjoyment. If the line does 
refer to Nizami’s age, it seems to indicate that he was 
not yet 40. 

In conclusion, I may remark that Niztoi is reckoned 
as one of the four great poets of Persia, the other three 
being Firdusi, Anwari, and Khaqani. He was a native of 
Western Persia, and his birthplace, Ganja, now known as 
YelizaVetpol,^ is 102 miles south-east of Tiflis and in 
Russian territory. It would be interesting to know if 

* But see Addendum. 

® So called because taken on January 3, 1804, the birthday of the 
Empress Elizabeth. 
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his grave is still recognizable. He was born apparently 
in 535 A.H., or 1140-1, and died probably in 1202-3 A.D. 
The poet Jami says that the Sikandarndma was Nizami’s 
last work, and was completed in 592 (1196 A.D.), and that 
Niztoi was then over 60. There is a pleasing translation 
of the Laili and Majnun by Dr. Atkinson in the old 
series of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. G. Ellis for an explanation of 
the epithet Ijazgir applied to Bahram Shah in 1. 340 of 
Bland. The true i^eading is Abkhazgir, and the meaning 
is that Bahram Shah was the conqueror of Abkhaz, which 
was a country adjoining Georgia, and is now a Trans- 
Caucasian province of Russia. The Abkhazis were ^amous 
for their violence, and the name Abkhaz occurs again at 
1. 1059 of Bland, where it is spelt Ikhaz. The old woman, 
in reproaching Sultan Sanjar, tells him that he is worse 
than the Ab kh azis. as they do not rob orphans. Abkhaz 
is the Abkasia of Blackie’s Imperial Gazetteer, 

Addendum. 

Since writing my paper I have consulted other MSS. 
of the Makkza7i, and also the commentary of Muhammad 
b. Qiyam,^ with regard to the line which seems to give 
the date of the poem (p. 15 and 1. 271 of Bland). The 
result is perplexing. B.M. MS. Or. 1363 has 570 and so 
has the copy of the commentary, Or. 56, which belonged to 
Sir William Jones. On the other hand, the B.M. MS. Add. 
26,149 copy of the commentary has 550. The I.O. MS. 
No. 998 of the commentary is an inferior copy, and 
only goes down to the middle of the eighth story. It 
begins the comment on the passage by quoting the line 
as 580, but immediately below it three times over speaks 

4 

^ His name occurs as the copyist of extracts from the Khamm 
(Bodleian Catalogue, p. 493, No. 597). The copy gives his home as 
Shiraz. The Bankipore Catalogue says Nimml’s diwan appears to l>e 
lost. But see Sprenger, p. 523, and Bodleian Catalogue, p. 496, 
No. 618, and p. 497, No. 619. 
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of th.6 dftfco RS 550 Rnd. says th.£it it refers to the Hijnx 
date and not to the death of Muhammad, the reason 
being that at the end of the poem the date given is 
552 A,H. The Bankipore Catalogue has an account of 
Nizami, but it is chiefly taken from Rieu, It gives 582 
as the date of the Mal^zan, This I take to be a mistake 
for 572. Sprenger’s Catalogue, p. 519, also has 582. 

There can be no doubt that the line in question would 
give a clear indication of the date of the poem if we only 
knew the true reading. In order to settle this point it 
would be necessary for some scholar to examine more 
copies of the MaJehzan than I have been able to consult. 
I am, Ijowever, now of opinion that neither fifty, pancJidh, 
nor eighty, haMld, is right, and that the true reading is 
haftad. Haftad and haMad arc very much alike in 
Persian writing and are often confounded. HatMad, 
which occurs in so many MSS., is clearly inadmissible, for, 
as Rieu remarks, p. 5655, the poem is undoubtedly anterior 
to the Khusrau-u Shlrin, which was written in 576 a.h. ; 
550, too, is absurd, for Nizami was only 15 then, or 25 
if the 550 is to be taken as a date calculated from 
Muhammad’s death. Even 560 A.H. seems too early, for 
the poem does not give the impression of being the work 
of a young man. At 1. 532, p. 29 of Bland, the poet 
speaks of half of his life having been spent. According 
to the analogy of the first line of Dant6 this should mean 
35, There is also the striking fifth maqdlat, the one to 
which the story of the old brickmaker is an illustration, 
where the poet seems to regret his wasted youth. “ Youth 
has passed away in carelessness, alas, alas ! ” And though 
the lines which give 24 Rabi‘ I, 559 A.H., do not, as 
remarked by Rieu, occur in the best copies and are 
probably spurious, there seems no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of what is the last line of the poem according 
to the best copies. This contains a thanksgiving for the 
poet having been able to finish his poem before the end 
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of his life, and so is hardly likely to be the utterance of 
a young man. Rieu's brilliant suggestion that the correct 
reading of the passage which occurs in some copies is 
haftad du or haftad seh would solve all difficulties, and 
ought, I think, to be adopted. If so, the poem was com- 
pleted in 572 A.H. = 1176-7 a.d. (see Bodleian Catalogue^ 
p. 487). 

The line which immediately follows the one we have 
been discussing is a curious illustration of the defects of 
our MSS. and of the enigmatical style of Nizami. He 
there calls upon Muhammad to give an order to Israfil 
(the angel of the Resurrection), and says, according to 
Bland’s edition, 1. 272 — « 

Bad damldan du seh qmdllra. 

Dr. Bacher’s MS. had the same reading, and so at p. 68 
he translates — 

“ Auf, gebiete dein Seraphimheere 
Dass den Glanz der Lichter sie entziinden.” 

This is rendered by his translator, Mr. S. Robinson, 
p. 76, as — 

“ Rise thou, and give command to the Seraphim 
To herald the dawn with their countless candles.” 

But Israfil was a trumpeter and not a lamplighter, and 
what Nizami really called upon Mul.iammad to do was to 
command Israfil to give two blasts of his trumpet. Du 
seh is probably a mistake for du sar, and qindll in this 
line does not mean a lamp, but the sky. The commentator 
explains that Israfil is to blow his trump twice, once for 
the death of all men, and again, forty years later, for their 
resurrection. 
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FBAOMENTS OF HITTITE CUNEIFORM TABLETS FROM 
BOGHAZ XEUI 

By the rev. professor A. H. SAYCE 

rpHE fragments of Hittite cuneiform tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, copies of which I publish herewith, all contain 
religious or ritual texts. Many of them must have formed 
part of the tablets I have published in earlier numbers 
of this* Journal, or at all events of the same series of 
tablets as that to which the latter belong. No. I is in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. McNaughten, Nos. 3-5 of the 
Rev. Dr. G. E. White ; the rest are in my own collection. 
As they were all found before the German excavations 
were begun at Boghaz Keui, it would seem that the 
peasants had lighted tipon a portion of the library in 
which the religious texts were kept. This would have 
been in a temple rather than in the archive-chamber 
where the political and historical documents discovered by 
Dr. Winckler were preserved. 

No. 1 (the property of the Rev. Mr. McNaughten) is 
from the same series of tablets as those which I have 
given in the JRAS., October, 1907, and October, 1908. 
It reads — 

1. [AR]KI-SU-MA . . . 

After that . . . 

2. Ill GAR KHAR-as pa-u-wa-an[-da] . . 

• 3 • gar of rings (?) as a gift . . « 

3. I GAR la-ri-ri-in . . . 

1 gar of 

4. I ga-qi-ak ri . . . 

one 
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5. sa-ma-be pal-ti . . . 

6. GU-GUB nu MAR da-[a-i] . . . 

the hack for an offering {!) I have set . 

7. a-na pa-ni AN Khi-i[m] . . . 

before the god Khim 

8. ARKI-SU-MA GESTIN . . . 

after that wine [^ponr ouf], 

9. ARKI-SU-MA a-na AN ... 

After that to the god . . . 

10. V GAR GIS-RA I GAR . . . 

5 gar of tubing (?), 1 gar of .. . 

11. I GAR a-a-an ma . . . 

1 gar of .. . ... 

12. ? ‘ GAL li . . . 

. . great . . . 

1. Since the sign for sti (1) is not the same as that 
(^T) which is used in the tablets previously published, we 
may infer that the new fragment belongs either to a 
different tablet of the series or to a different edition. 

2. KHAR-a«, which is probably to be read ideo- 
graphically, occurs in the “ Yuzgat ” text (Obv. 30). 

4. For gaqiak see JR AS., October, 1908, p. 993, and 
Yuzgat, Rev. 31. 

5. In JR AS., October, 1908, p. 988, we have what is 
apparently the proper name Sama-Samsi ; we may con- 
sequently have a proper name, Sama-Bel, here. Pa-aZ-ti is 
found in Chantre, ii, Rev. 6. 

6. Since the usual form of li in the Hittite texts is 
different from that which here follows GU (or TIK), it is 
probable that the form we find here was intended to 
express the second value, gtib, belonging to the Assyrian 
sign for li. This is confirmed by the Yuzgat tablet, 
where the name of the goddess hitherto read Te-li-bi-nu-s 
is more than once written with the same form of the 
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character as is found here, indicating a pronunciation 
Te-gub-bi-nu-s, which, as h follows, is more probable than 
Te-li-bi>nu-s. 

For MAR see the Yuzgat tablet. It is rendered saraqu, 
‘‘to give” (W.A.L, v, 11, 36). 

10. For GIS-RA see the Yuzgat tablet. Perhaps 
reference is made to the long tubes through which on 
North Syrian seals wine is represented as being drunk. 


No. 2 (the property of the Rev. Dr. White). 


1 . . 
‘ 2 . . 

3. . 

4. . 

5. , 


nu(?) is-tu qar(?)-me(?)-a(?) GESTIN (?) . . 

to(l) from ajar(l) of wine . . . 

na-as ar-kha tar-na . . . 

these for a nfwnth . . ... 

ARKI-SU-MA wa-a-tar un . . . 

after that below . . . 

nu te-iz-zi ki-i . . . 

according to order thus . . . 

[ga-]qi-ak-zi ki-i . . . 

. . . thus . . . 


6 . 

7. 


LUGAL ki-i 
the king thus 
Sa-ma . . 


1--3. For istn and wdta/r see the Y gzgat tablet. The 
borrowed Assyrian arkha occurs frequently in the Hitiite 
texts. It is possible that the adverb arakhzanda in the 
second Arzawa tablet (1. 19) is derived from it. If so, the 
word will signify “ monthly ”, and not “ completely ” as 
I ha^ve *supposed. Tarna is found in the tablets copied 
by SCHEIL, i, Obv, 3, 4. 

4~5. For t^-izzi /land ki see the Yuzgat tablet. On 
gaqiak see note on No. 1, 4, above. 

7. For sa-ma cp. note on No. 1, 5, above. 
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No. 3 (the property of the Rev. Dr. White), 

1. ... it kha-an-zi . . . 

2. . . . kha-ya-an u zir(?)-ri-wa . . . 

3. . . . as GU gar-mi-qi GU . . . 

4. . . . an-za khi-e-u-wa . . . 

5. . . . ti nu SAL-LUGAL . . . 

. . . to the qweeii . . . 

1. -it may be the termination of the 3rd person of 
a verb. 

2. It is possible that an is here the determinative of 
a deity, Uzirriwa(?). 

3. ^ is for the more usual V". Oarmiqi (or 
samiqi), according to analogy, would be borrowed from 
Assyrian, but I know of no Assyrian word like it. 

No. 4 (the property of the Rev. Dr. White). 

1 da-a-i na-at(?) . . . 

. . . . . . I have set: these . . . 

2. [ARKI-SU-MA] la-kha-an-ni-us si-pa-an-ti . . . 

[after this] the . . . as thy tithe . . . 


3 nu AN IM sa-te-mi(?) 

to Sandes . . . 

NIG-GA ma(?)-ga-khu-u8 mas-si-ya 
property . . . my lord 

4 a(?)-ya-^a^ I ma-akh-kha- 

. . . 1 libati&a- 

an-na«at wa-at su-un-ni-wa-an-zi 
bowl{t) 07ie(?) provide 


^ Or ir; cf. pdir^ Yuzoat, Obr. 22. 
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5 bi-ya-ya an-te-is ^ 

• . . herbs {}) 

su-un-ni-an-zi 

provide 

6. [ARKI-SU-MA la-kh]a-an-ni-u8 si-pa-an-ti 
\aftev this\ the ... as thy tithe. 


7 ni AN Te-nu-^i-iz-zi 

. . . the god TenvAis 

nu IV GAR ip . . . 
for 4 gar of . . . 

8. . . . [? nias-8i-y]a se-ra-as-sa-an GU . . . 

. . • . \my lord'\ . . . flesh . . . 

9 da-a-i ARK1-[SU-MA] 

I have set : after [ihis] 


1. Parallel passages would suggest* 7ui4a instead 
of na-at 

4. Makhkhannat must be an Assyrian loan-word. Cp. 
makhdkhu, ''to pour out/’ mikhkhu, "libation.” In tlio 
following line sunni-wanzi is written sanni-anzi ; here, 
therefore, must have the value of ya or y instead of 
wa. The general signification of the word is made clear 
by a comparison of this passage with one in the tablet 
I have published in the JRAS., October, 1908, p. 986 
{Ohv, 12-14). In Dr. Belck’s tablet we have LUGAL-i-;2^iE 
su-nu-iis-sa-an, which probably means " providing it for 
the king ”. 

5. AnteU (or anteut) must be the dnteit of a tablet 
published by Dr. A. Jeremias, in which it seems to have 
the signification of " leaves ”, " shoots ”, or " buds ”. 

7. T^nulis is a new deity to be added to the Hittite 
pantheon. 

8. For serassan Isee YuzgaI:, Rev, 31, and JRAS., 
October, 1907, p. 9ll. 


Less probably ut. 
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No. 5 (the property of the Rev. Dr. White). 

1. khal-lu-u e-es-ta(?) . . . 

2. nam-ma GAN BIT-iz-zi ... * 

tJten for the garden of the house . . . 

3. NISU bu-bu-us pa-iz-zi na . . . 

the bubu-man for a gif t this{l) . . . 


4. i-ni wa-za-gu(?) ku-it u 

. . . . . . he is 

5. ku-it wa-za-an-ku kha-a-si 

he is ... . . 

G. ki-is-sa-an me-ma-i ta 
. . . of the servant 


1. With Ichalla cf. khaluga-tallas, a messenger.” 

3. Bubus may be acc. pi. rather than nom. sing. 

4. Wa-za seems to bo a particle of time. 

5. Khasi ... is probably connected with khassi and 
khassiya found in the Chantre tablets. 

G. I connect memai with memis and memiaUy “servant.” 
It is met with on another fragment belonging to Dr. White, 
where we have : LUG AL nn me-inaA, “ the king to (his) 
servant.” 

No, G (belonging to myself). 


2. . 

. . [s]a 

ki-e-it . . . 


. 

he ,,, s . . . 

3. . 

. . LU 

GAN bi-e-te-ir 

. 

. . alieep 

{and) garden of the house 

4. . 

. . [s]a ma-a-an ka-ru-u 


. 

this I contrib vted 

5. . 

. . is-sa-an e-es-tu . . . 

. 

. . ing it 

you have (it) . . . 
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3. The suffix -ir, which may also be read m, recurs in 
other words, e,g. pdir in the Yuzgat tablet. 

4. The meaning of kard is settled by one of the 
Boghaz Keui tablets belonging to the Institute of 
Archaeology at Liverpool, in which the noun karas 
occurs with the meaning of “tributes”, “contributions”, 
along with the corresponding verb kard. 

5. Estu is found in the Arzawa tablet, esrai in the 
Yuzgat tablet. 

No. 7 (belonging to myself). 

1. . . . NISU-MES mar-dis a-na LUGAL-BIT 

. . the men mardian for the kinffi house 

2. . . . sii-ni nu-us ma-as su-qu-es-ni 

property mine . . . 

3. . . . bi ma-an-na BIT a-na NISU mar-dis 

. . . this house for the mardian men 

4. . . . [z]i sa-as tar-ri-is 

. . . his . . . 

5. . . . me(?) sa-li-ga NISU gam-ma-mi-ti 

. . . . . the (j. men. 

6. . . KHAR-zi nu-za ma-a-an ARKI-pa 

. for a rin(j{'t) . . . this after 

7. . . . nu KHAR a-na . . . mi(?) 

for therln(j{'^) for . 

ma-an-za-an 


1, 5. It is uncertain whether nuirdis and yammamiti 
are ethnic or class names. The second name, however, 
written Gam-ma-ma-[ti], occurs in one of the Liverpool 
tablejis as the name of a deity. 

It will be noticed that in LUGAL-BIT the Hittite 
and not the Semitic^ order of the words is represented. 
A ^parallel case is that in which the Sumerian order of 
two ideographs is reversed in their Semitic translation. 

JBAS. 1909. ^ 
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2. Nu8 seems to be “ property ” rather than gifts as 
I rendered it in the Yuzgat tablet, -m would appear 
to be a particle here. 

3. From the fact that man, “ this,” is here written 
manna we may perhaps infer that the word for house ” 
began with a. 

4. Tarria will be connected with tar-ri-ya, which is 
found in one of the Liverpool tablets. 

6. KHAR is either a ‘‘ring” or a “round vessel of 
bronze”, Assyrian khirru, amtu, and ummdtu $a M, 
not “ interest ” as I suggested in the Yuzgat tablet. 
There it is preceded by nnzzi-yanza, which seems to have 
the same root as nnza here. Possibly the root ^^as some 
such signification as “ weigh 

No. 8 (belonging to myself). 
na-as-ku(?) NISU PAQID AN . . . 

these . . the atiperintendent . . . 

na-at PANI BIT-ILI-is-sa-an . . . 

these before the temple's . . . 

dhur-za-as i-da-al u . . . 


u-ukh (0-ki ku-us-ku-us-zi . . . 

. , . as ... ... 

u(?) na-at inil-li GESTIN (?) . . . 

this . , . wiueif) 

u-a-a-si ti-i-e-iz-zi 
. . . by order . . . 

1. The third character may be either kn or ma. It is 
possible that AN is the accusative sing, suffix of the 
word meaning “superintendent”. In the preceding line 
we have PAQID-i7i., which is found in the Arzaw^ tablet, 
where it has hitherto been read DAMlQ-in, “ prosperity.” 

2. -iasan seems to be an adjecti^til suffix of BIT-ILI, 
“ belonging to the temple.” Parallel passages would imply 
that the word to be supplied is biran, “ dish.” 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
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No. 9 (belonging to myself). 

1. . . 

. na-ta GIS-PASSUH 


. on this dish 

2. . . 

. [da-]an-zi 


set 

3. . . 

. gu-ri-in 

4. . . 

. ya-la-an i-ya-an-zi 

5. . 

. an I DUK ku-ku-ub GESTIN-i 


1 jar of wine 

6. . . 

an-da-ma BIT ID-KHU 

• • 

. . . the house of the eagle 

7. . . 

la-za sa-an-khir lu-zi 

8. . . 

. zi is-sa-an-zi 


9. . . . a-bi-e-da ub-be GI^^AL 

. . . as a f(Uhpr{'^) the toj) of the vessel 

10. . . . ri(?) a-na GISAL GIS-PASSUR 

to the top of tlce dish 

11. . . . [k]a-an-khi-is i-ya-an-za 

^ng ... 

12. . . . [i]-ya-an-za-an khu-u-ub-ru AN IM-ni 

. . . . . . the cuj) of the god Samles 

13. . . . zi nu-us PANI GIS PASSUR URUD-u 

. . . the property before a dish of bronze 

14. . . . [kh]u-an-zi 

15. . . . GIS PASSUR URUD-u 

. . a dish of bronze 

16. . . . na-ta khat-ra-a 

. . . on this^ former {one) 

The fragment evidently belongs to the same series as 
those which I have published in the JR AS., October, 1907, 
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and October, 1908. These show that the verb in the 
second line is danzi. 

8. With gurin cp. ligu . . in the broken second 
column. 

4. For iyanzi see Yuzgat, Ohv. 7 and Rev, 39 (where 
it is written iyazi). In a fragment copied by Dr. Pinches 
we have SAL Hu-gi LU i-ya-an-lzi], "'0 priestess, 
offer (?) a sheep.” 

0. “The house” or “temple of the eagle” is interesting, 
since the double-headed eagle was the totem or ensign of 
Eyuk in the vicinity of Boghaz Keui. 

7. With mnkhir cp. mnkhis in the Yuzgat and Arzawa 
tablets. ^ 

9. The suffix -da is new and may represent the 
adverbial -nda, 

Uhhe GISAL is the Assyrian gikd uppiy with the order 
of the words reversed. Uhhe is borrowed from U2ypi 

11. The first character is nots<i. Tlio relation beWeen 
the terminations -nzi and -nza has still to be determined. 

1 2. Kkuhric is also found in the tablet I have published 

in the JRAS., October, 1908, p. 985, and is borrowed (like 
hibrn) from tlie Assyrian IcUubnrn, AN is an 

adjective in -nU agreeing with it. 

To these fragments I add the transliteration of one 
found at Boghaz Keui by Dr. Belck, a photograph of 
which he has published in Anatoliay ii ; — 

1. . . . si-})a-an-ti [na?]-ta(?) 

. . . thy fit It Cy on this {f) 

2. . . . LUGAL-i khat-ra-a . . . -si-ib 

. . of a king fonner the . . 

8. . . . [s]a te-iz-zi khal-me da-as 

by order . . . 'getting {'f) 

AN Kha-ba-an r ta-li-ya 
[to] the god Khabas I have sent. 


4 . 
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5. . . 

. it ma-an 

LUGAL si-pa-an-za 

. 

. . this 

the king his (?) tithe 

6. . . 

. tar-ne-iz-zi 

AN Um-ma 

. 


the god Umma 

7. . . 

. LUGAL-i-zi 

su-nu-us-sa-an 


. . for the king 

providing it 

8. . . 

. si-ip-pa-an 

a-ki-is 


the tithe 

collecti)tg{?). 


. . I ukhula(?) a-na AN 

1 censor to the god 
^ . [ta-]li-ya si-pa-an-ti na“[ta ?] 

I have sent as thy tithe; on fhis(?) 

. . ya LUGAL-i-ta Kas-sa-na-[ta] 

. . from(^) the king of the Kas 

. . [a-na] AN Si-nu-a-rii-wa-at-ti 

. . [fo] the god SinvAirnwatti 

. u BAR qa Ki(?) • • • 

half an ephah of 
. as-ti(?) u(?)-ul da-[a-i ?] 

verily (f) I have Het{'^) 

. . en li-u-wa-as . . . 

3. Te-izzi khalvne is parallel to tarne-izzi AN Um-ma 
in 1. 6, suggesting that khahne is the name of a divinity, 
though it has no determinative before it. 

4. Khaba is probably the Khebe, Kheba, and Khepa of 
other texts. 

6. Umma is doubtless the goddess Amma, also known 
as Mama or Mami and Ma. The form of the name seems 
to be due to assimilation to the Assyrian nmmu, mother.” 

8. AkU, with H fharpened at the end of the sentence, 
is the present participle. The word is allied to the adverb 
akir (perhaps “ collectively ”, “ in heaps ”) which occurs in 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
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the Yuzgat tablet, where a-bi-e-a-ki^as is probably a 
proper name, Abe-akias, akiaa being a passive participle. 

9. The identification of the ideograph is uncertain, but 
it may represent the pouch or tray in which 

incense was kept. 

11. The land of Kas is mentioned also in the Liverpool 
tablets. In one of them we have Ica-ra-as AN Kai-sa- 
wa-as sa LUGAL, “ the contributions of the Kasian god 
belonging to the king,” and in another “ the god Ka-^a ” is 
named. 

12. Sinuaruwatti is another deity to be added to the 
list of Hittite divinities already known — Umma, Khaba 
and Khebe, Khebe-bina (or Khebe-kasna, “Khebe of the 
land of Kas”), Zabbimim, Alkhisuwa, Dumqi (‘‘prosperity”), 
Argapa, Khattu, Nanni (the goddess of flocks), Teligubbinus, 
and Sandes, besides Gula, Makh, Zamama, and Bel, who, 
like Dumqi, were borrowed from the Assyrians. 

In his book on B(is Alter der babylonischen Aatronomie 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias has published a complete paragraph 
from a Hittite cuneiform text copied by Professor Winckler. 
He supposes it to relate to astronomy ; this, however, the 
ideographs that occur in it render improbable. In the 
following attempt at an approximate translation, ideographs 
and words, the meaning of which is known, are enclosed 
in brackets. For the rest, the reader will be able to judge 
what is probable and what is only possible. 

1. su-uk-kak-ta-ina i-na sa-mu SI bi-en-nu-an-zi 

A . . . (in) {the sky) {is seen) : plough^: 

2. yil kasbu ar-iiu-an-zi nam-ma-as tu-o-ri-ya-wa 

(7 kasbu) plant : {then) row 

3. tu-o«ri-ya-wa VII gan mas-kha-nu-us Kl-iz-zi 

by row (7 times) the , s {in the ground) 


^ Assyrian ?>€»nw, “forced labour.” 

* Or possibly for GAN-ZUN, “gardens,” as in 1. 11 below. 
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4. ma-akh-kha-an-ma-as ar-kha la-a-an-zi nu i-na 

watered^ {for a month) leave. {After) 
IV mu-si 
(4 nights) 

5. a-an-te-it ar-ru-ba-an-zi nam-ma-as 

the leaves ^ 'pinch : then 

6. i-na BIT AMEL-ZU an-da bi-e-khu-da-an-zi 
{in) {the honse) {of the 'wise'man) them place : 

7. nu KHA-LA-su-nu az-zi-ig-gan-zi nu nam-ma 
{for) {their distribution) separate. {After'wards) 

ina UD III RAM 


8 . 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 


{on the Zrd day) 

bi-§n-nu-wa ^-an-zi VII kasbu ar-nu-an-zi 
plough: (7 kasbu) plant: 

i-na VII mu-si-ma bi-en-nu-wa ^-an-zi II SU 
{after) (7 nights) plough: {t'wice) 

VII kasbu 


* (7 kasbu) 

ar-nu-an-zi tu-o-ri-ya-an-zi [nam-]ma-as 
plant : set in rows : {then) 

ma-si-ya AN-KI nu KHARRAN 

{the lord) {of heaven and earth) {for) {a road ?) 

SI KHARRAN SI^ ENUMA i-na 
{appears ?) ? {Then) {in) 


VII GAN-ZUN" 


(7 gardens) 

1 2. an-da bi-en-ni-es Kl-iz-zi ma-akh-kha-an-ma-as 
them ploughing {in the g'round) irrigated 
ar-kha 

{for a month) 


' Cf . j^khkhanat above. 

2 Cf. aiUeis above. Of course, 
‘seeds”, or “fruit”. 

2 Written ma. 

* Perhaps to be read kan-si. 

® Less probably, reading GAN 


the word may mean “shoots”, 


The meaning is obscure. 

as the Hittite pan, “on seven 
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13. la-a-an-zi na-as GAN-[as] as-ru-an-zi nam-ma-as 

leave. {These) {gardens) . . . {then) 

14. lub-na^ u-zu-ukh-ri-in-UD-DU-A^ ar-kha 

(1 measnre) {of . . . herbs) { for a month) 

ya-da-an-zi 
water: 

15. II ub-na SE-GAN it-ti-in-nu-da im-mi-ya-an-zi 
(2 measures) {of garden-seed) in furrows sow : 

16. na-as ar-kha a-da-an-zi nam-ma-as GIS-NI-it 

{these) {for a month) water: {then) {sesame) 

17. sa-ra-a khu-it-ti-ya-an-zi ne-khu-us me-khar-ma 

round about plant ; hedges of thorns 

18. tu-o-ri-ya-an-zi na-as I KASBU-a bi-e-ni-\s-sa-an 

set in rows. {These), {for 1 hmbu) ploughing it 

19. bi-en-na-i ma-akh-kha-an-ma-as ar-kha 

with a plough, irrigated {for a month) 

la-a-aii-zi 

leave. 

20. na-as as-nu-an-zi nu wa-a-tar a-ba-wa-an-zi 

{These) . . . ; {to) (below) cut: 

21. nam-ma-as i-na BIT AMEL-ZU an-da 

{then) {in) {the house) {of the wise man) them 
bi-e-khu-da-an-zi 
place : 

22. nu mi-an khu-o-ma-an-da-an u-zu-ukh-ri-in- 
{to) an amount {abundant) {the . . . herb) 

UD-DU-A 

28. in-nu-du-as i-wa-ar^ be-ri-wa-an^ az-zi-ig-gan-zi 
pouring over the crop distribute. 

The word fuel. — Thanks to the new material I can 
now offer an explanation of the word tuel, which occurs in 
' Perhaps the Assyrian uftami. 

* Assyrian u-zvkhri-^idda, “the little herb th'^.t grows up.” 

* In Chantrk, vi» 4» 5, we find: u-da-anzi GESTIN-a/i 

i-tm-ar . . . , “deliver the wine over . . . [pour].” 

* Probably borrowed from the Assyrian pir^u, “shoots,” or hirA, 
“ fodder.” i?c-n‘*y*a» would be a better reading than he-ri-ioa-an. 
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both the Arzawa and the Yuzgat tablets. It means 
hereafter In Yuzgat, Ohv. 9-11, KhakhJchimas ari^ 
Ichuwanti ana akhi-su SlL-as Kl-izzi . . . KHAR- 

SAG-MES-a^ uidar GIS-KHIR-ZUN 'iiellu nu heel 
. . . warsulas SE-MES pais gafaru is “ Khakhkhimas 
the elder has granted in full to his brother the paths in 
the plot of land . . . (and) the hills together with the 

plantations for the future . . . giving [the cultivated 

fields ?] and seed for a gift 

In Arzawa 24, tael iit, or, better, nit, is “ hereafter he 
will deliver”. The root n signifies “ to deliver ”, “ hand 
over ” ; hence nntta nwanzi udanzi kusata TUR-SAL-^/* 
AMEL^ khalnga-talas mis AMEL khaluga-talla^a kuis 
tnel nit nas oggas means “to thee, that thou mayest 
deliver (and) hand over {n + da) in mamage thy 
daughter, my messenger, acting as a messenger,^ will 
hereafter deliver these presents”. From the same root 
comes uwandn, “ I will deliver,” where -7idn must therefore 
be the suffix of the 1st person of the future. 


TTT V 

T V -TT<T -TM ■=i?l 

T ^ -TW tff 

^ cTT- 

> ''A' 

Vr 4 = ^ 

I H__s=5t -mg 

7? V tT eD T 
I T V T4 T? -T 
*11’" 


T V TW? 

hi- 


^ Being of the messenger class, or, as we should say, being really 
a member of the diplomatic service. 
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THE LAST WOEDS OF ASOXA 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

T^E could hardly fail to read with interest and close 
attention Professor Hultzsch’s note, published at 
p. 728 above, on the Rupnath recension of the Last Edict 
of Asoka : particularly because his views are calculated 
to be completely subversive of the chronological arrange- 
ment laid out by me at p. 27 above, and to recjuire us 
to find^an entirely new date for the death of Buddha. 
Accepting what is plain, that the figures 25G are a date, 
he has revived the view that they mark the number of 
years elapsed since the renunciation of Buddha, when 
he left his home and went forth as a wandering ascetic 
mendicant into the houseless state, in the st^arch for 
true knowledge. He has referred the issuing of the 
edict to the seventeenth year after the anointment of 
A^oka to the sovereignty. He has propounded the view 
that A^oka himself renounced the world in or just before 
the eleventh year. And, following a proposition that 
“ his twelfth year corresponded to about B.C. 259 ”, he 
has said : — “ Consequently, the Rupnath edict would fall 
in about B.c. 254, and the ‘renunciation of the {great) 
being’ in about B.c. 254 -f 256 = 510.” 

If Professor Hultzsch should wish to maintain liis 
position, he cannot leave the matter as it stands. He 
will of course give us, some day, his exact reading of 
the record. But he ought, without waiting for that, 
to give us now a chronology to suit his interpretation 
and application of ij^ And that would be no easy task. 
We will waive the ]^oint, as only a negative one, that no 
other instance has ever yet been adduced, of an historical 
reckoning from the renunciation of Buddha: the dating 
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is always from the death. We will confine ourselves to 
indicating the positive difficulties that he would have 
to face. 

« IK « « 

In the first place, it would not be enough for him to 
rely, as he has done, on the chronological arrangements 
proposed by M. Senart. That eminent scholar has not, 
eo far, accepted the figures 256 as a date. His chrono- 
logical proposals hinge on a passage in another record 
of A^oka which we shall see here in quite a new light. 
And they were laid out to suit the understanding that, 
of the two periods in the career of A4oka which are 
mentioned in this record, the second is only a period of 
somewhat more than “ one year ” ; with the result that he 
assigned this record to the commencement of the thirteenth 
year after the anointment of A^oka, and marked it as 
probably the very first of Asoka’s proclamations. But 
that is distinctly not the case. As is recognized by 
Professor Hultzsch, the period was one of somewhat 
more than “six years ” : the terms being chhavachhare 
in the Rupnath text, and sadvachhale in the Sahasram 
text; both = Hhadvatmram. Consequently, the record 
would belong, as Professor Hultzsch has observed, to the 
seventeenth year after the anointment of Asoka ; and it 
would be preceded by at any rate the third and fourth 
rock-edicts : in the former Asoka says “ by me twelve- 
years-anointed this command is given ” ; the other says 
“by the king Devaiiaiiipriya -Priyadassi, twelve - years - 
anointed, this has been caused to be written ” : and in the 
sixth pillar-edict, framed in the twenty-seventh year, 
A^oka reminds us of that : “ by me, twelve-years-anointed, 
a writing about dhamma was caused [or, if it is pi^sf^rred, 
writings .... were caused] to be written.” 

In the second place, Professor Hultzsch would have to 
explain how a renunciation of the world by a reigning 
king could be compatible with his continuing to reign for 
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a further period of not less than sixteen years : the 
seventh pillar-edict of A^5ka was framed when he was 

twenty-seven-years-anointed/’ The state of pabbajjd, 
pravrajydy which he attributes to A^oka, was no mere 
mental attitude : it was not the renouncement of the 
world which we all make, or which our sponsors make for 
us, at our baptism. It was a physical state, explained by 
Professor Kern as renouncing the world and embracing 
the life of a monk or nun ; leaving the world and 
adopting the ascetic life.^ It is defined in the Pali texts 
as agdrasmd anagdriyam pabbajituThy “ to go forth from 
the house to the houseless state And it entailed 
a relinquishment of everything: said Buddha, when he 
had adopted the life of pabbajjd :^ — '^No Brahmana am 
I, nor a king’s son, nor any Vessa ; having thoroughly 
observed the class of common people, I wander about the 
world rcflectingly, possessing nothing.” 

How was A^oka to adopt such a life as that, and yet 
continue to reign ? There is no question of his leaving 
the throne in the eleventh year, and mounting it again 
some six years later: as we have seen, we have the 
third and fourth rock-edicts, framed by him when he 
was twelve - years - anointed ; and the fifth rock - edict 
registers an act done by him as king when he was 
thirteen-years-anointed. 

What A^oka really did, was, after reigning for thirty- 
seven years, to abdicate and withdraw to spend his 
remaining days in religious retirement. And, in doing 
that, he simply followed a not infrequent custom of ancient 
Indian kings. The books constantly mention the custom; 

^ See his MarincU of Indian Buddhism, p. 76. 

2 See,*e.g., Vmayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, Mahavagga, 5. 13. 1 : and 
compare Mahaparinibbaimsutta, od. Childers, this Journal, 1876. 250, 
Mne 7; Suttanipata, ed. jFausbOll, 15, line 14; 103, line 2; and versee 
274, 1003. 

® Suttanipata, verse 454/455 ; I quote verbatim FausbOll’s translation 
in SEE, 10. 73. 
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attributing it, notably, to Milinda, Menander : ^ “ And 
afterwards, taking delight in the wisdom of the Elder, 
he handed over his kingdom to his son, and abandoning 
the household life for the houseless state, grew great in 
insight, and himself attained to Arahatship.” The literary 
instances may be, of course, in many cases imaginative. 
But they suffice to prove the practice. And we have an 
historical instance, amongst the Jains, in the case of the 
great Western Ganga prince Nolambtotaka-Marasimha : ^ — 
Having carried out acts of religion in a most worthy 
fashion, one year later he laid aside the sovereignty, 
and, at the town of Bankapura, in the performance of 
worship in the proximity of the holy feet of the venerable 
Ajitasena, he observed the vow (of fasting) for three 
days, and attained rest.’’ 

***** 

The other difficulties that Professor Hultzsch would 
have to face will be best made clear by exhibiting the 
bases of my own chronology. It recognizes, with him, 
that the second period in the career of A^Oka, mentioned 
in this record, is one of “somewhat more than six years”, 
and tluit tlie figures 25G are a date.^ It rests otherwise 

^ Miliiida[)anha ; translation by Davids, SBE, 36. 374. 

- See his ejiitaph at SraAana-BeJgoJa, edited by me, Epi. hid., />. 180. 

'* In respect of tliese figures, there has now been revived a proposal 
which had almost been forgotten and might well have been left un recalled. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, in his Amka, 1st ed., pp. 139, 141, wisely, though 
doubtfully, followinl the opinion that they denote the number of years 
elapsed since the death of Buddha. In his recently" published 2nd edition, 
however, he has followed other leads, and, abandoning that interpretation, 
has suggesteil on p. 150 that they may mean “ 256 (?) departures from 
staging-[>laoes (or possibljs days s|)ent abroad)’’, but on p. 152 that the 
whole clause may mean “the precept quoted above was preached by 
?(me) on tour 256 [? times]”. And to the latter interpretation he has 
attached a footnote, in the course of which he observes that '“the 
Hindus would consider 256 = 16*-^ = 32 x 8 qr 64 x 4 to be a ‘ perfect 
number’.” He has not, however, understood wmat a “ jierfect number” is. 
“ Perfect numbers [I quote the dehnition from the first book that 1 have 
at hand, Gow’s History of Greek Mathematicet (1884), p. 70 : but we need 
not look about for any better authorit}'] are those which are equal to the 
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on the practical basis of accepting independent statements 
which present nothing improbable, and which explain and 
endorse each other. 

The Mahaparinibbanasutta, which is held, I believe, to 
be one of the most ancient Buddhist texts, tells us that 
Buddha was 29 years old when he renounced the world, 
and that his subsequent wanderings lasted for 51 years. 
This statement is placed in the mouth of Buddha himself : 
on the day on which he died, he said to the last convert : ^ — 

•.am of all their possible factors (e.g. 28 = 1 -f- 2 -f 4 -f 7 + 14).’’ But all 
the possible factors of 256 are 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 64, and 128 : the sum of 
them falls short by one ; it only amounts to 255 : and any Hindu, who had 
t he idea of “ perfect numbers ” at all, would certainly have detected that. 

We ne'fed say no more (see this Journal, KH)8, 810 tf.) about the idea 
that the figures 256 can here denote “departures from staging-places’* 
or “days spent abroad”. The other idea, that they may mean “256 
times”, has simply the following genesis. In the Mysore versions the 
Last Edict is followed by another, which begins, m the Brahmagin text, 
Hr hPtmii Devdnaihpiye ; the word ae standing immediately after the 
figures. Mr. Rice ofi'ered us, in 1892, a text and translation, in a report 
or pamphlet entitled “Edicts of AsCka in Mysore”. After the word 
nr he inserted a mark of punctuation, though the original has none. Ho 
Sanskritized the word as M. — .4as, a sufiix which gives, e.g., rkanoH^ 
‘ one by one, singly Hatasa,% ‘ in a hundred ways, by or in hundreds *, 
and bahtusas, ‘ in many ways ’. He confused the with with 

which we have, e.g., ekakritiUH, ‘once’, kitakritmH, ‘a hundred times’, 
and hahukritvan, ‘ many times ’. And so he arrived at the rendering ; — 
“ This exhortation has been delivered by^the t^utha (or ? society) 
256 times.” He abandoned that rendering in his later treatment, given 
in Ept. Cam., vol. 11, Chitaldroog (1903), translations, p. 98, No. 21. 
But the influence of it has survived. 

^ See the text, ed. Childers, this Journal, 1876. 249 ; and comjiare the 
translation by Davids, SBE, 11. 108. In the third line of the verso the 
words are vasudni paniidHa samddhikdni. The last of them is taken as 
mmd or sarrm + adhikdni, ‘ more by one year : ’ but it is possible that 
it stands by metrical license for namadhikani, * having something more * ; 
i.e. “for fifty years with somewhat more”. The translation refers 
us to the Jataka, ed. FauslMill, 2. 383, where the same expression is 
used, b^t in a difierent connexion. Tliere we have the various reading 
mmaUhikdnt, to be scanned with the a in the second syllable treatecl 
as d : and the commentaij^ seems on the whole to explain the words as 
'•neaning ailreka-parindm-imsfidm, “ fifty years and somewhat more”. 
With aanmdhika in that sense, compare ndtilska = miirrka in line 1 of 
the Riipnath text, p. 1013 below : in the Sahasriim text the word ie 
eddkika: the Brahmagiri text uses culhika and adiir&ca. 

JRAS. 1909. 


64 
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I was 29 years old, Subhadda, when I wandered forth 
(pabbajiTh) to find what might be good : since when, 
Subhadda, I have been a wanderer (pabbajito) for 50 years 
and one year more, abiding in the sphere of right conduct 
and religion, outside which there is no (true) ascetic/' 

To this statement, indeed, which marks Buddha as 
80 years old at the time of his death, there might be 
raised, in the first place, the objection that it is made 
in verse; that the narrative could easily have run on 
without it; and that, consequently, it may be an inter- 
polation. The detail, however, that Buddha was 80 years 
old when he died, is woven inextricably into the prose 
part of the narrative in a previous place : rin his 
conversation with Ananda at Beluvaganiaka three months 
before his death (see p. 17 above) Buddha had occasion 
to observe that he was 80 years old, and had reached such 
an age that the end of his journey was near at hand. 

The statement, therefore, that Buddha was 80 years 
old when he died, is an inherent part of the work. And 
we need not hesitate to accept, with it, the second 
statement, that he was 29 when he wandered forth, 
renouncing the world. 

But there might also be raised the objection that the 
statement is not credible ; that it is improbable that 
Buddha can liave attained so great an age, which seems, 
indeed, a somewhat exceptional one for an Oriental. 
Well : we will not base any arguments on the saying 
of Varahamihira (died A.u. 587), who laid down, as if it 
was no unusual thing in ancient India, 120 years and 
5 nights as the extreme limits of the life of men and 
elephants.^ I will cite two cases in point which have 
recently come under my observation. The Standard of 
26 April last, in its account of the d^eplorable fire at the 

^ Brihaj-Jutaka, Bombay text, 1882, chap. 7, verse 5. We may note 
that he gives 32 years for horses, 25 for mules or donkeys and camels, 
24 for bulls and buffalos, 12 for dogs, and 16 for goats and such animals. 
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Zozoji Buddhist temple at Tokio and the attempts that 
were made to save the building, tells us that ‘‘ foremost in 
the work of the volunteers was the aged Bishop Kwan-inu, 
who, 82 years of age, personally took command of a force 
of priests and saved a portion of the contents of one 
of the buildings.” The same paper, in its account on 
29 April of the proceedings of the meeting which 
formulated the Fetva for the deposition of 'the late Sultan 
of Turkey, tells us that the Fetva Emini, in whose hands 
lay the guidance of the Council, was “ an old man of 
nearly 90 years.” We may further note that the great 
Jain monk and author Hemachandra is said to have died 
at the iige of 84 years.^ 

We take it, then, that it was a fact that Buddha 
renounced the world when he was 29 years old, and 
died at the age of 80. 

Now, the Dipavarhsa tells us, in a passage (6. 1) which 
dates in all probability from shortly after the time itself 
of Asoka, and may at any rate be taken as based on 
some local record made in his time, that the interval 
from the death of Buddha to the anointment of Asoka 
was 218 years. It further tells us (5. 101) that he 
reigned for 37 years.‘^ That takes us on to the year 
255. And in perfect agreement with that we have the 
figures 256, which can only denote the year 256, in this 
record of Asoka, which distinctly belongs ^ to quite a late 
time in his career. However, that is not our point just 
here. We are concerned here in combining the statements 
of the Dipavaiiisa with those of the Mahaparinibbanasutta. 

Buddha renounced the house-life when he was 29 years 
old, and died at the age of 80 at 218 years before the 
^ • 

^ Prabandhachintamani : translation by Tawney, 150. 

The seventh pillar -edift supports this to the extent at any rate that 
Ue reigned on into the twenty-eighth year after his anointment. The 
Vayu, Matsya, and BrahmaiuU Puranos assign to him a reign of 
thirty-six years. 

* See this Journal, 1908. 486-98, and compare 822. 
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anointment of Atoka. He was born, then, 298 years 
before the anointment; and he made his renunciation 
269 years before the anointment. Yet we are to under- 
stand that the renunciation by Atoka, in the tenth or 
eleventli year after his anointment, came only 256 years 
after tlie renunciation by Buddha. 

That is the chronological difficulty which Professor 
Hultzsch would have to face. Would he reject the 
statements of both the Mahaparinibbanasutta and the 
Dipavamsa ? ; or of either of those works ? ; if so, of 
which ? ; and, in any case, on what grounds ? And what 
chronological arrangement would he give us, in the place 
of the reasonable and intelligible one which is fiiirnished 
by those statements and the Liist Edict ? 

We shall look forward witli interest to what he might 
have to say on that point. Meanwhile, I will submit 
some more observations on the Last Edict itself. Professor 
Hultzscli’s note having led me to study its literal details 
more closely than before, with the result that we can now 
take it a step farther than when I last wrote about it;^ 
in fact, to its absolute end. present remarks cancel 

some, and modify others, of those that I have made on 
previous occasions regarding the actual translation of the 
record. But they do not affect my chronology ; except 
tliat I can now add tlie detail that Asoka died in 
“b.c. 226. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The record uses two verbal roots which we have to 
consider. One is kratn, ‘ to step, walk, go’, with a prefix, 
from which we have the following verbal and nominal 
forms, in respect of all of which we must note that the 
spelling is more or less incomplete : ^ , 

le 

1 This Journal, 19US. 811. 

^ We have to rely principally on the Sahasram, Rupnath, and 
Brahmagiri texts. The other three, at Bairat, Siddapura, and Jattinga^ 
Ram^vara, are so much damaged that, to avoid introducing too many 
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Sahasram: palakarhte, line 1; palakamamvneTid, line 3-4; 
palaJcamamtu, line 4-5 ; paLaka'tne, line 5. 

Rupnath : pakate, lines 1 and 2 ; pakamasi, line 2 ; 
pakamami(? md)nend and pakaviamtu, line 3. 

Brahmagiri : pakamte,, lines 2 and 3 ; pakamcmi, line 4 ; 
2')aka[7nami]mnd, line 5 ; paka7ne[ytc], line (>. 

Professor Biihler took the forms in S. from^)am -f kram, 
‘ to march forward ; to show courage or zeal ; to distinguish 
oneself ’ ; whence we have pardkrama with the meanings 
' bold advance, attack, heroism, power, energy, exertion etc. 
He took the forms in R. and Br. from -f kram, which 
he held to be used here with the meaning of pardkram 
And he translated the record as a lecture on the good 
results of displaying “ exertion in matters of religion.^ 

details, it is better not to quote them, except when they may he needed 
to supplement, or may be found to difler from, our principal guides. 

For the latest published full critical treatments of the record, see 
Professor Biihler’s articles in Ind. Ant.^ 22 (1893). 299, for the Sahasrdm, 
Rupnath, and Bairat texts, and Epi. hid., 3. 138, for the Mysore 
texts. 

The Sahasram text is available, so far, only from the lithograj)h given 
by Sir A. Cunningham in his Imcriptiom of Aboka, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. 1, plate 14, reproduced with Professor Buhler’s article 
in Ind. Ant., 6, 155, and from a facsimile, published with his article 
in Ind. Ant., 22. 299, of an ink-impression supplied by me. Sir A. 
Cunningham’s lithograph was worked up by hand, and is consequently 
not a facsimile. But it was based on, or revised according to, a 
photograph of the original: see op. cit., 21. And it has a sjiecial 
value because the original suffered some appreciable damage in between 
the times when the photograph was taken and my ink - impression 
was made. 

For the Rupnath text we have at Ind. Ant., f>. 150, a facsimile of 
a good ink -impression supplied by Sir A. Cunningham, and at /Tid. 
Ant., 22. 299, a facsimile of another good ink-impression supplied by me. 

For the Mysore texts we have at Epi. Ind., 3. 138, 140, facsimiles of 
goocj kik - impressions supjilied by Professor Hultzsch. Mr. Rice’s 
lithographs in Epi. Carn., 11, Chitaldroog, at pp. 102, 104, 108, of the 
texts in roman characters, were worked up by hand, and are not 
facsimiles of the originals. See a remark on them made by me in this 
Journal, 1908. 815, note 2. Regarding two particular details in the 
Brahmagiri lithograph, see p. 999 l>elow, note, and p, 1012. 

^ For his translations see Ind. Ant., 0. (1877). 156 ; Epi. Ind., 3. 140. 
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So also M. Senart, on the same lines, translated it as 
a lecture on the good results of displaying “ zeal 

Professor Hultzsch has taken a different view. He has 
not commented on the forms presented in S. Nor has he 
actually stated the verb used by him in his interpretation 
of R. But he has made it clear that he has used prakram. 
He has taken that verb in the sense of nislikram, abhi- 
rdshkram^ with the technical meaning of pravraj, pabbaj, 
‘ to go forth from the house to the houseless state (see 
p. 983 above); to go into the state of pravrajyd, pabbojjd; 
to become pravrajita, pabbajita\ He has thus taken 
the record as inculcating the propriety and advantage of 

renouncing the world And he has applied a subnequent 
part of the record as meaning tliat Asoka himself practised 
what he thus preached. 

Setting aside the question as to when A^oka renounced 
the world, I should have no objection to accept that 
interpretation, if other considerations permitted it : to 
accept it so would in no way clash with my chronological 
arrangem(‘nt. In fact, I w^as inclined at first to regard 
it as probably correct, and to find support for it in the 
supposition that A^oka Avas very possibly comparing a 
period of six years in his own life with a similar period 
in the life of Buddha as presented in the Mahavarhsa, 
ed. Geiger, 2. 20, 27 : — “The Bodhisatta Avas five years older 
than Bimbisara : at the age of twenty-nine the Bodhisatta 
went forth {abhl nikkhami) : haAing striven (paclahifvdna) 
for six years, and having gradually attained knowledge, at 
the age of thirty-tiA^e he approached Bimbisara.” ^ It is 
the case, indeed, that Professor Hultzsch has not adduced 

’ For his translations see Imcription^ de Piyadasiy 2 (1886). /nd. 
Afd.f 20(1891). 165; Journal A aiatiqut^ 189*2, 1. 487. 

^ The Dipavamsa does not present this ])ar1^cular statement : it only 
says (3. 57, 58) that Buddha was thirty -live years old when he began to 
preach “his eternal truth ”, and that Bimbisara was then thirty. But 
the {>eriod follows naturally from that statement combined with what we 
have in the Mahaparinibbanasutta : see p. 985 above. 
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any passage presenting prakram used in that sense : and 
I cannot find one. But A4oka did at a certain time 
renounce the world, and pass into religious retirement. 
And, though we have no good evidence that he actually 
became pabhajita, a wandering ascetic mendicant, still the 
life of pahbajjd is found tak(»n as a special topic for eulogy 
in, notably, the beautiful Pabbajjasutta of the Suttanipata:^ 
and there is no reason why Asoka should not, towards 
the end of his life, select it as the subject of an address 
delivered by himself. At the same time, judged by his 
other proclamations, he was too practical to urge a universal 
adoption of pahbajjd : if everyone had to become pidihajiUi 
in ord(^‘ to attain heaven, who would be left to support all 
the wandering ascetic mendicants ? 

It is not necessary to crowd these pages by handling all 
the words and forms in this record which are from the 
root kram. It is sufficient to take any one of them. 
And we select, as the most convenient, tlie nominal base 
which we have in the Sahasram text as palakama and in 
the Rupnath and Brahmagiil texts as pakavui. 

The pakaTiia of R. and Br. stands for pakkama, wliich 
may well = prakraimv. And the j)alaka7na of S. stands 
for palakkania, which may equally well = prakrama, on 
the analogy (combined with the well-known interchange 
of r and /) of such forms as para'rridna = pvivmdna and 
paramnna = pra^amia} 

On the other hand, however, the palakama of S. is 
also a natural equivalent of pardkra/iua, which in Prakrit 
becomes parakkaToa? 

I cannot find, either in dictionaries or in literature, any 
use of the verb prakram in the technical sense of 
liisIiliTam, abhinishkram, and pravraj. Its meanings are 

^ Text, ed. Fausbdll, ^erHe« 4(»5-24 : translation by the same scholar 
in SBE, 10. 60-8. I have cited some [>a«Rages from the SutU in this 
Journal, 1904. 24, 25. 

* Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit -Sprachen, ^ 132. 

» Pischel, § 366* ; Cliilders, Pali Dictionary, under pamkkamo. 
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' to step forward, inarch on, adv’^ance ; to go out, set out ; 
to depart ; to go, pass, walk ; to begin to do anything \ 
Illustrations of its use in Sanskrit in those senses may be 
found in the St. Petersburg Dictionary : I need not quote 
them. I need only illustrate the similar use of it in Pali : 
e.g., uttlidy-asana, ‘‘the Brahman Vassakara, 

the High Minister for Magadha, having received with 
pleasure and satisfaction the words of the Bhagavat 
(Buddha),^ rose from his seat and went away ; ” 
padakkhinam katvd paklcdmi^ “he walked round him, 
keeping the right side turned towards him, and went 
away ; chdrikam pakkdmiy^ “ he set out on his journey 
(to Rajagaha); ” pakkdmum uttardmnkhd,^ “ they i'^parted 
with their faces turned to the north (i.e. travelling 
towards the north).’' 

We may further note that any use of the verb lyrahram, 
or of any derivative from it, has not, so far, been found 
in any other record of Aj^oka. 

On the other hand, pardkrama, in the sense of “ steady 
application” in the despatch of business, is the topic of 
rock-edict 6.® And pardkrama or “ exertion ” with a view 
to securing an advantageous position in the other world 
is inculcated in rock-edict Here in the Kalsi, Dhauli, 

and Jaugada texts of edicts 6 and 10,® we have the 
same ambiguous forms ; palakamdmi, palakamamUi, 
palakuniiiut. But the matter is made clear by the 
forms in the Girnar text : ® pardkramdmi; par dkrameiia ; 
pardlcavuite, pardkainena, 

^ Mahapftrinibbanasuttu (1875), 62, line 26. 

* The word Bhagavat, tis applied to Buddha, has been usually rendered 
by the Blessed One ”. I prefer to abandon that expression. 

» Id. (1876), 2116, line 20. 

^ Suttani|>&ta, 92, line 1. 

* Id., 184, verse 1010. b 

® For Biihler’s translation, see Epi. Ind,, 2. 468, See ibid., 469. 

® Ibid., 465, 459, and plates: Archxot, Suru, South, Jnd,^ 1. 118, 120, 
and plates. 

* Ibid., 456, 459, and plates. 
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I follow Professor Biihler and M. Senart in holding that 
the topic of the record is pardkraina^ parakkama , ' energj^ 
exertion, zeal or, as I would say here, ‘ application ’ : 
I should have preferred ‘ diligence but that word is 
already appropriated to another special term, cupramlda, 
aj^paindda. But what is inculcated here is pardkrania 
with special reference to the Buddhist faith. That is the 
point in which this record differs from edict 10, which 
inculcates pardkrama with respect to dharma as meaning 
religion in general, morality, the duty of pious kings, and 
so on ; and from edict 6, which inculcates pardkraymt 
in matters of business. 

It m^y be decided hereafter whether we are concerned 
with two verbs, as Professor Biihler held; namely, with 
pardkram, and with used in the sense of 

pardkram. My own opinion is that we have only one 
verb, pardkram, and that the forms in the Rupnath and 
Brahrnagiri texts are from prdkram (whence we should 
liave those forms just as readily as from prahram) as 
a clipped or vulgar form of pardkram} In support of 
it I may refer to such words as katta = kalatra, through 
* kaltra^ and agga = agdra, through * agra? and jacfgat, 
'iaggati = jdgarati, through * jdgrati.^ Many other 
instances of contraction in the Prakrits might be cited : but 
these three seem particularly to the point, and sufficient. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The other verbal root used in this record, which we 
have to consider, is vas, ‘ to dwell, stop, stay It occurs 
here with the prefix vi, which gives us vinas, ‘ to change 
an abode, depart from, go abroad, go forth From vivan 
we have here the following forms : — 

SahS/Sium : vivuthena, instr. sing, of the participle in ta, 
line 6 ; vivuthd, abl. ling, of the same, line 7 . 

* A verb prdkram itself {pra + a + kram) does not seem to occur. 

* Pischel, § 14S. ® C?hilders, under aggaih. 

* Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology, § 12. 
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Rupnath; vivaMtavdya, dat. sing, of the participle in 
tavyay line 5 ; vyuthmd, instr. sing, of the participle in ta,. 
line 5 ; vivdady abl. sing, of the nominal base vivasa^ line 6. 

Brahmagiri : vyutheiia, instr. sing, of the participle in 
/.a, line 8. 

Professor Hultzsch has taken the instrumental vivutlienay 
vyuthsndy vydihena, as denoting A^oka. He has applied 
this verb also in the sense of nishkramy abhinishkramy 
and pravraj. And he has interpreted this part of the 
record as meaning that A4oka ''renounced the world”, 
and that the record was framed 256 years after the 
renunciation of Buddha. 

Here, again, Professor Hultzsch has not cited any^^passage 
presenting vivas in the special sense assigned to it by him : 
nor can I find one, either in dictionaries or in literature. 
And I may invite attention to a remark made about this 
verb long ago. In the view that this part of the record 
[)resents a date of the year 256 after tlie renunciation of 
Buddha, Professor Hultzsch has followed (as he tells us) 
Professor Rhys Davids and M. Boyer. But, while holding 
that view, or at least admitting the possibility of it, 
Professor Rhys Davids was at a loss to understand " why, 
in an edict of this kind, the usual word [nekkhavvnia or 
aJihinikkhnvunia'] should have been displaced by one 
[t’/rdsd.] that may indeed exist, Init has not yet been 
found in any of the Buddhist Sanskrit or Pali texts.” ^ 

We shall come farther on to the meaning of the verb 
vivas as used in this record. I wdll only say here that 
I agree with Professor Hultzsch that the instrumental 
vivnthewty etc., denotes A^dka. He is, indeed, not the 
first to have indicated this : but he is the first to have 
established it. A previous proposal in this direction left 
unaccounted for the absence of rue i r nuiydy ‘ by me,’ in 
apposition wdth vivutheva, etc. Professor Hultzsch has 

^ Anritui Cotm and Mta^urts oj Ceylon (1877), p. 58. 

^ Bee my remurks in this Journal, 1908. 816 f. 
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accounted for that, by separating the clause from the 
rest of the text; making it, not part of the speech or 
precept of A^oka, but a sort of postscript added by the 
persons who drafted the record : see his translation, p. 7 SO 
above, of what follows after the clause beginning in line 5. 

That is an important step towards the undei‘standing 
of the record, for which we really are greatly indebted 
to Professor Hultzsch. We shall come to the application 
of it farther on. We must first consider two passages in 
the Mysore recension of the record. 

* * « « 

In the Mysore recension, the record is prefaced by 
a preainble which runs thus : ^ — 

Suvaiiinagirite ayaputasa rnahainatanam eha vachanr^ia 
Isilasi uiahamata arogiyam vataviya hevarh cha vataviya. 

Immediately after tliat come the words Demlijawpiye 
dnapayati, inti'odiicing the edict. And we may note here 
that, in the Mysore recension the Last Edict is followed 
by a short proclamation, not found elsewhere, beginning 
fie hevmh Devdmwipiye dht, whicli sums up, as “the 
ancient rule which conduces to long life,’' obedience; to 
parents, consideration towards all living creatures, truth- 
fulness, respect for preceptors, and suitable b(‘bavi<jur to 
relatives. This w^as added by the persons who drafted the 
record for transmission to Isila, as a summary of what 
seems to have struck them as lx*ing the most important 
matter taught in various places in the rock and pillar 
edicts : notably, in rock-edict 9, Girnar lines 4, 5 ; rock- 
edict 13, Girnar line 3 ; and pillar-edict 7, line 8 of the 
circular part. 

TKe clause constituting the preamble is not a difficult 
one. But tw'o terms in it have been iiiisunderstcK>d in 
some quarters. 


’ See Epi. hid,^ 3. 138, and 
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Buvamimgirlte is not a genitive or a locative. It is 
the ablative of the place of issue of the edict, as treated 
by Professor Buhler in his translation of the record. 
This ablative is of such common occurrence in inscriptions 
that it is unnecessary to cite any instances. But, as 
regards the particular form used here, we may note the 
ablatives Ujenit(% * from Ujjain and Talchasilate, ‘ from 
Taxila’, in the Dhauli detached edict No. 1, lines 23, 24. 

Vachanena does not here mean ‘ by the order or 
command of ’ : that would be miayd, or some other local 
form of the Sanskrit djnayd. Professor Biihler’s translation, 
with the words of ”, goes close to the mark, but does 
not exactly hit it. The word vachana means r-' the act 
of speaking ; statement ; speech, sentence ’ : sometimes it 
means *a message’, as in Mahavamsa, 17. 18: therassa 
vachanam vatvd, “ having spoken the message of the 
Thera.” Here, as in various other places, vachanena 
means ‘ by a speech of, by the words of ’ ; or, as we say, 
^ in the name of Compare the passage in which king 
Ajatasattu says to the BrMiman Vassakara, the Mahamatta 
or High Minister for the Magadha country : ^ “ Go, 

O Brahman, to where the Bhagavat is, and, having 
approached {him), salute the feet of the Bhagavat with 
{thy) head in my name {mairut vacha'iiena), and ask 
whether he is well, free from pain, active, strong, and 
comfortable.” Compare also the Kamayana, Bombay text, 
2. 58. 21, where Rama says to his charioteer: — “ Bharata 
should be asked as to (his) welfare, and should be 
addressed in my name (mad-vacha'tiena) : ‘ Bella ve as 
propriety directs towards all (our three) mothers!’” We 
have ev'en the expression Devdnariipiyafthd vachanend in 
the edict of the Second Queen of A4oka : ^ — '' In tlife name 
of Devanaihpiya tlie High Ministers are to be everywhere 
addressed : * This, indeed, is the gift of the Second 

^ Mahaparinibbanasutta, this Journal, 1875. 49, line 10. 

» Ind. Ant., 19. 125, and plate. 
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Queen/” And it occurs again in the Dhauli separate 
edicts 1 and 2.^ 

Thus, the Mysore recension of the record begins: — 

‘‘ From Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince and the 
High Ministers, the High Ministers at Isila are to be 
asked whether they are in good health, and are to be thus 
informed : ' Devanampiya issues an injunction.’ ” 

Wliy do we find tliis preamble attached to the Mysore 
\ersions of the record, and not to those which we have 
from Northern India ? Plainly, because, in communicating 
the record to a foreign power,^ a formality luul to be 
observect which was not necessary in publishing it in 
the Maurya territory. And wliy does the preamble run in 
the name, not of Asoka, but of the officials at Suvarnagiri ? 
Plainly, because A^oka was not reigning at that time: 
either he had abdicated ;•* or he was dead. 

» # # # 

It will be convenient to make at this point my remarks 
on the places mentioned in the preamble to the Mysore texts. 

Isila was evidently an ancient town situated somewhere 
in the locality where the records are ; and it was, no doubt, 
a subdivisional town of the Vanavasi kingdcnn : its name 
has apparently now disappeared.^ Siddapura, Prahmagiri, 


^ Arduvol. Surr. South. /«</., 1. 12.5, line 1 ; 127, lino 1. 

“ There is no valid reason for thinking that AsOka’s sovereignty included 
Mysore. On the contrary, this preamble is distinct evidence that that 
was not the case. We know that he possessed Kathiawad, and conquenjd 
the Kalihga countries. But it is improbable that, except in KaJinga, hi« 
dominions extended anywhere to the south of the Narbada ; unless, 
jierhaiis, they included the strip of country between t he Western Ohautft 
and the sea, from the mouth of the Narbada down to near Bomliay. 
The vabie of the existence of a remnant of the eighth rwjk-ethct at 
So{)a^ in the Thana District has still to be weighed. 

® Comi>are my remarks in this Journal, 1 90S. 497. 

* Mr. Rice, indeed, would find in the word Isila the origin of the siddd 
of SiddApura : see Epi. Cam., 11, Chitaldroog (1903), introd., p. 3, and 
his Myaore and Coorg from the Inscriptions (1909), p. 11, and preface^ 
p. 11. We need not make any comments on this remarkable proposition. 
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and Jattinga - Rained vara are in the Molakalmuru sub- 
division of the Chitaldroog District, Mysore. Siddapura 
is a village in lat. 14^ 48', long. 76° 52', about seven 
miles north-noi*th-east from Molakalmuru, and 115 miles 
east - half - north from Banawasi in the North Kanara 
District, Bombay : it is shown as ‘ Seedapore ’ in the 
Indian Atlas sheet 59 of 1828, and as 'Shiddapur' in 
the quarter-sheet 59, N.W., of 1895 and 1901. Brahmagiri 
is a hill three miles east of Siddapura; and Jattinga- 
Rame^5vara is a hill four miles north-west-by-north from 
Siddapura : these two names are shown as ‘ Burmagerry 
Droog’ and 'Jetting Ramishwar’ in the Atlas sheet of 
1828 ; but they have been allowed to drop out f^‘om the 
revised (|uarter-sheet.^ 

Suvannagiri is easily located, as I have said long ago.^ 
It is one of the hills, still known as Suvarnagiri, 
Sonagiri, surrounding the ancient city Girivraja just 
below Rajagrilia, Rajgir, in the Patna District in Behar.® 
For this hill, see Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India 
(1871), 463, and the map, plate 12, at p. 452: the Last 
Edict had not then been discovered ; much less the Mysore 
recension of it : otherwise Sir A. Cunningham would very 

’ On the .Tattiugtt-Rame4vara hill there are also other records, two of 
w'liieh --Western Chalukya inscriptions of a.i>. KKH and 1072 — have 
been edited by me in Epi. Ind., 4. 212, 214. 

- In opposition to my identification we are now told (V. Smitli, Anoka^ 
2nd edition, 94, note) that there is u “ Songir ” in Khandgsh, “ with an 
old fort,” and “a Songarh, the early Gaikw&r capital, witli ‘ vast ruins,’ 
in Baroda ” : the said ruins dating from quite late times. So there are. 
And we could indicate various other places with the same or similar 
names ; for instance, there is Suvarndurg, also with a fort, in the 
Katnagiri ]>istnct, much nearer to Mysore. But what does it all matter? 
We have a Suvarnagiri itself in the heart of AsOka's dominions. Why 
ahould we look about for any other place with even the same name, 
much less a difterent one?: except, of course, from the jioint *,of ^view', 
which has produced confusion in so many dii'ections in our inquiries into 
the ancient history of India, of seeking every opportunity to leave the 
track of common sense in order to find any explanations rather than 
natural ones. 

® Girivraja wa.s the city inside the hills ; Rdjagriha was just outside 
them, on the north : see this Journal, 1907. 3fK>~2. 
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probably have made the identification. Reference may 
also be made to an old sketch-map entitled “ Plan of the 
Hills of Behar ”, in hand-diawing and manuscript by 
a “ Native Assistant ”, which can be consulted in the 
Map Room at the India Office. See also the ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Journal of Colonel Colin Mackenzie’s Pandit of 
his Route from Calcutta to Gaya in 1820 ”, reproduced 
in Ind. Ant, 1902. 71 ff., from the Oriental Magazine and 
Calcutta Review, 1823. See also, now, the map, plate 29 
at p. 86, given in the Annual Report of the Archteological 
Survey of India for 1905-6. 

From the preamble to tlie Mysore texts, it is plain 
that it was on this hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, that A^oka 
ended his days. 

« * 4 ^ 

The second important passage in the Mysore texts is 
complete in only the Brahmagiri copy, line 2 f. It runs 
thus : — 

Ekaiii savachharaiii vsatireke tu kho saiiivachhare yaih 
maya saihglie upayite badham cha me pakaihte. 

The text is unmistakable. I give it precisely as M. Seiiart 
has given it ; except that he lias misread upayite as papa- 
yite. After kho, Professor BUhler read sa[m'\v(tchh<tr\ji\ih : 
but there is no reason to bracket the Anusvara as in any 
way doubtful ; and the termination re, not ravt, is distinct. 
Ill the Siddapura text he read mrimtchhare : and the 
facsimile shows the reading clearly there also. In that 
text, at the beginning of the clause, he read ek\aih] mnnva 
. . . . : but the facsimile does not show an Anusvara with 
the sa} 

^ The lithographs given by Mr. Rice in JSpi. Cam,, 11, Chitaldroog, 
plates *at pp. 162, 164, of ^he texts in roman characters, are mostly in 
agreement with iny reading : but they are not fa<jsimiles ; and aft<jr the 
khd they give us mrkvachharerh, the termination of which is strongly 
suggestive of modern Marathi. His reading in the Brahmagiri text is 
samvmhharaih, which is not in accordance with his lithograph, and does 
not even match the mtireke which he has given correctly. 
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We know from the Sahasram and Rupnath texts (see 
p. 982 above) that there' is here a reference to a period of 
somewhat more than six years And Professor BUhler 
translated: — ‘'One period of six years, but indeed more 
than a period of six years (has elapsed), since I have 
entered the community of the ascetics (and) have 
strenuously exerted myself’'. He attached notes which 
show that he took savachharam as meaning ‘ six years 
either just as it is, or as standing for savvachharam = 
shoilvatsaraih in accordance with a frequent assimilation 
of the t, d of shat, shtd, from shash, to a following 
consonant.^ And as an analogy to samvachhare he 
cited (l-sarh-indsike, ‘up to six months old’, from pillar- 
edict 5, line 9.^ 

But what Oriental would be so precise as to draw 
a distinction between ‘ six years ’ and ‘ somewhat more 
than six years ’ ( Partly for that reason, partly from the 
use of the word elm a, ‘one’, which could hardly denote 
“ one period of six years ”, except in a contrast (which we 
have not here) with a second period of the same duration,'^ 
and partly from the difference in the terminations, I find 
in tliis passage an antithesis between “ one year ” and 
“ somewhat more than six years The forms samDachhara 
and savachhara occur promiscuously in the sense of ‘year’ 
in the Nasik inscriptions:^ thus. Nos. 13, 14, and 18 give 
us the word without the Anusvara, against Nos. 12, 15, 16, 
and 22, which have it ; and No. 19 gives us twice the 

^ In actual illustration of the two £X)88ibilities we may cite chha-mnna 
from the l^t)avariifiw, 7. 22, and chhah~ba«m from the Mahavamsa, 2. 27. 
Foi* the Mahavariisa I am of course using Professor Geiger’s invaluable text. 

Here we may quote chim-imim from l))i)avariisa, 11. 14, and cJuim- 
mam from Mahavaihsa, 13. 5. 

It might jierhaps l>e stiid that we could translate “ a certain period of 
six years ”. But the use of eka in that manner seems to be confined to 
somewhat late litemture : see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 482, c ; 
Speijer, Sanskrit S^ajc, § 281. 

I quote from the latest published readings, those by M. Senart in 
Epi, Ind,, 8. 59 ff. 
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abbreviation sava, without it. We have the word twice, 
without the Anusvara, in one of the Kaiie inscnptions.^ 
And there can be little doubt that, as given in the 
published reading, it occurs in the same way in the 
Pabhosa inscription of Asadhasena.^ As regards the 
samvachhare of our text, we know that the rti, m, in 
chham-Tiidm, has its origin in the y of -^han- 

nutsa. But, in dealing with so rough a dialect as that 
with which we are concerned, there can be no difficulty 
in the way of accepting mihvachhare as a form of 
shudvdtsaram. 

That is how I take it. I translate, in the Brahinagiri 
text, “ ope year, but indeed a period of six years and 
somewhat more.” And I find that Asoka has lain* singled 
out for special mention one year out of a total period 
of somewhat more than six years.*^ That year was the 
last of the six, the year 25(1 current after the end of 
the year 255, to which we are carried by the 218 ycMirs 
from the death of Buddha to the anointment of Asoka 
t<j the sovereignty, plus the 87 yeais tluit he r(‘igned after 
his anointment. 

* * ♦ * * 

We now revert to the use of the verb whicli, 

again. Professor Hultzsch would apply in tlie special 
sense of ivwhkraiu, (ibh i/ivlshkruin, ixnd \ witliout, 

however, adducing any instance of its use in that manner, 
and without explaining why the record, having (according 
to him) previously used prukravi in that st^nse, should 
now pass over to a different verb. 

In the Rupnath text the verb occurs first in rt vasetuvaya, 
line 5, in a passage which presents also lakJulpetavaya. 
Here; Professor Hultzsch has shown, by his translation, 
that he has too ea.tily follovred Profess(jr BUhler and 

1 Archaf<^. Sun.-. IVatt. Ind., L 113, No. 21, and plate. 

2 Epi. Ifid.f 2. 242, and plate. 

^ Compare, e.g., my remarks in this Journal, HK)8, 496, and 819, note* 
jaAS. 1909. 
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M. Senart in correcting Idklio' into lihJm' or lekhd'', and 
the terminations tavaya, tavdya into iaviye or taviyam = 
tavyam. He has translated : — It [the matter of the 
record] is to be caused to be engraved .... {people) 
are to be caused to renounce the world.” 

I have already pointed out ^ that there is neither 
necessity nor justification for that course, which violates 
a primary rule for the interpretation of inscriptions and 
all other records and texts: namely, that we must not 
assume mistakes, and must not alter a text by correcting 
it, until we hav^e exhausted every possibility of explaining 
it as it stands. The two words here are datives singular, 
expressing the purpose or aim ; infinitive-like datives.” ^ 
Ldkhd'petavay<v stands quite regularly, according to the 
spelling of the text, for lakkkdpetavvdya = laksluiyitavydyih, 
‘ for that it should be caused to be observed And 
vivasetavdya stands quite regularly for vird8efavvdya=^ 
V ivdsay ita f 'ydya . 

We have next to note that the Sai*nath edict also uses 
the verb rlvan, in the passage : — etarii r tn’a sasanarii 
visvariisayitave ajanitave cha avatake cha tuphakarh ahale 
savata vivasayatha tuphe etena viyarhjanena. Here, as 
is readil}' seen when we remove the mark of punctuation, 
not ill the original, which Dr. Vogel has introduced into 
the text after djdnitave cha, it is the sd^ana, the order 
registered by the record, to which the word virdmydflai 
applies.^ 

* See this Journal, UK)?. 521, note 2. 

® S})eijer, /Sav^krit Si/ntaj', § 87. 

* Kpt. Ind., S. It)S, line 9 f., and plate. 

^ The practice of punctuating the texts of ancient unpunctuatecl 
inscrijitions cannot l>e too strongly deprecated. There is, indeed, no 
objection to doing it when we have to sejiarate metrical passages from 
prose : thei*e can haiflly be any questions of dmibt in such a case as that. 
But the matter i^ very different as regards the prose passages ; to treat 
them in the same manner, by breaking up a text into clauses which are 
not marked in the original, prejudges the case at once ; it lays before us 
a text shaped as the individual translator has understood it, which may he 
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The use of the causal of vivas, ‘to change an abode, 
depart from, go abroad, go forth in the sense of ‘ to send 
forth is well illustrated by a verse in the Mahabharata, 
in which Yudhishthira says to Dhaumya : ^ — 

Maya sa purushavyaghro Jishnub satyapaifikramah | 

astra-hetor = rnahabahur r amitatma vi vasitah 1 1 

“ I have sent out for weapons that tiger among men, 
Arjuna, a truly valorous man, great-armed, of immense 
mind.” 

I take the causal in that same sense in the Sarnath 
edict, and translate thus: — “This same order, indeed, is to 
be received implicitly, and is to be understood : and, by 
the same token, cause ye (it) to go forth (i.e. publish it) 
everywhere as far as your sphere extends.” And I apply 
it in the same way in line 5 of the Rfipnath text : see my 
translation on p. 1014 below. 

To understand the remaining use of the verb vivas in 
the Last Edict, we must have before us the full passage. 
It runs thus : — 

Sahasrto : ^ iyaih cha H[a]vane vivuthena du[v]e sa- 
paihnalati sata vivutha ti 200 50 0. 


very different from the manner in which it whh intended to )»e understood ; 
and it creates an additional and gratuitous o))Ntaale to a rcfonsideration 
of the meaning. I do not claim to have never myself comrnittwl the 
fault which I deprecate : hut 1 do not think 1 have ever earned the 
practice to the length to which it has been taken in Dr. Vogel’s otheni iwc 
excellent transcription of the Sarnath text, and in some of the previously 
given texts of the Last Edict. 

^ Vanajiarva : Calcutta text, verse 8277 ; Kumhakonam text, § 84, 
verse 2. 

The discrefKincies in the recension.s of this [lassage are very marke<l. 
The same feature, however, lioth in words ami in plnases, as well as in 
actual forms, runs more or less through all the rofiords of AsOka, and 
suggdhts that jierhaj^* in not a single case have we any of his proclamations 
as they were actuallj^ dictAed by him, or even framed in his secretariat. 
It would seem a.s if copies framed there were sent out to other offices, 
and fresh drafts were then mode to suit local |jeculiarities. 

® It may be noted that an essential word, fcw/e or mvapitt, is wanting in 
this version. 
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Rupnath: vyuthena savane kate 200 50 6 sata-vivasa ||. 

Brahmagiri : iyaiii cha sava[ne] sav[a]p[i]te vyuthena 
200 50 6. 

I must, in passing, make a remark regarding the mark 
o£ punctuation which I place at the end of the extract 
from the Rupnath text. That text ends witli the word 
Hata-virdm, followed by a sign closely resembling ta 
or t The same sign stands also after ldk}idj>etavaya in 
line 5. M. Senart proposed to correct it in both places 
into fi = iti. Professor Blihler thought that not necessary, 
and considered that we might take it as a shortened 
form of iia regarded as a vicarious form of iti. But 
the latter proposal is certainly not satisfactory. As 
regards the former, it would (unless we should ignore 
the su})stituted it I after LdlchCi j>efavaya in translating, as 
Professor Biihler and M. Senart did) require us to insert 
a gratuitous ” in the course of Anoka’s speech : also, an 
Hi after ,sata~rimm would extend his speech to the end 
of the record, and would destroy the light thrown by 
Professor Hultzsch on the meaning of this clause. The 
termination of Asokas speech is clearly marked by the 
after vivasttamya. 

The Prakrits, of course, do not recognize the ablative 
in f. And we cannot regard this as an isolated Sanskrit 
ablative in a Prakrit passage. But there is no difficulty. 
Tlie Sahasram text is punctuated in a few places, some- 
what aimlessly, with the usual single stroke. And, with 
that hint, 1 take this seeming Ui or f in the Rupnath text 
as a variety of the double mark of punctuation. Perhaps 
it may be found again in some of the other edicts. At any 
rate, we have a fairly large variety in the forms of marks 
of punctuation ; and I suspect that it would not bo yery 
difficult to find one somewhere, resehibling what we have 
here : but it does not to me seem necessary to search. 

We have now to determine the meaning of the ablatives 
mtmthd and vivCim and the instrumental vimtheiia, 
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vynthena, vyuthena. To do that, we must first deal 
with the terms mta and satd. 

* * * * ♦ 

Professor BUhler took the said vivuthd of the Salsasrain 
text as = a Sanskrit satdni vivriftdni: “two hundred 
{years) exceeded by fifty-six, 256, have passed.”^ He 
took the sata-vivdsd of the Rupnath text as identical with 
a Pali satthu-vivdsd, = Sanskrit sdstri - ri rdsdt. He 
translated : — “ This sermon has been preached by the 
Departed. 256 {years have elapsed) since the departure 
of the Teacher” (lA, 6. 157). And he understood the 
meaning to be that the record was framed 25() years after 
the dea^ of Buddha. 

Professor Pischel, how'ever, soon pointed out that we 
cannot have such a base as sata^ much less such an ablative 
as said, from mstri, satiliif,. 

Professor Hultzsch has taken safa as standing for saffa, 
= sattva, ‘ being, existence ; true essence, nature ; a li\'ing 
or sentient being, creature, animal ’, (‘to. He has applied 
it in the sense of mahdsiftt va or hodinsafffu, the latter of 
which terms is a well-known appellation of Buddha in his 
various states of existence, the last oiu^ included, previous 
to attaining hddlii, true knowledge, i.e. to becoming a 
Buddha. And he has translated : — ''{This) edict is issued 
by {the kiruj) who has renounced the world, 256 (years) 
after the renunciation of the {(jreai) being (i.e. of the 
Bodhisattva or prospective Buddha).” 

On that I will first remark that no instanc<i can 
apparently be quoted of the use of satffHi in the stuise of 
rn/ilidsattva or hddhisaft ra ; and that, while the use of 

^ This explarmtion of mtd^ probable enough in itself, is now abandoned. 
As re^iy'ds another >iew, of recent date, the 'wonls nafn^ could no 
doubt stand for of as ~ ‘a boanl'anddodgirig 

house, a hospice ’ : but the ]»ro{)Osal to interpret them here in that manner 
need not be seriously noticed again. They might also stand for wUtd, 
‘existence'; or for rnffd^ of wLfta as = nakta^ ‘able, strong’ ; or, 

again, for mihta^ mthtd^ of mihta as = hun/a, * weary ’ : but these 
possibilities, too, may be at once put aside. 
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those terms in the masculine, as adjectival compounds, is 
intelligible enough, the only instance of the use of sattva 
itself as a masculine that Childers could give seems to be 
ayarifi satto, “ this person from the Chulavamsa.^ 

For the explanation of this term I am greatly indebted 
to Professor Barnett, who suggested that sata, said, might 
stand for aariddy aarhtd = adnla, santd, and gave me 
a reference to the Dharmasaiiigraha, § 55, where we are 
told that there are four (Uumumpadas or ‘ways of 
religion the last of which is mntmk nirvdiutviy “ the 
tranquil Nirvana.” This invaluable suggestion has enabled 
me to reach the ultimate solution of the puzzle presented 
by this record. ^ 

There is no difficulty about taking aafit, aidd, in the 
mannen* suggested by Dr. Barnett. We really cannot say 
whetluu*, in the Sahasram text, there is or is not the 
Anus vara whicli w^ould give us aaihtd instead of f^edd. 
In tlie Rupnath text th(i Anus vara is absent. But that 
presents no difficulty. We are at liberty to supply it here 
because we are compelled to supply it so often in the rtist 
of the record : notably in pahde for jnddavndi\ twice, lines 
1 and 2, and in thiddiety for fhanihhe, and riyajanend for 
viyiihijiinend y lint' 5. There is no (|uestion here of altering 
a text : we simply supply a deficiency in spelling. 

Looking farther into this matter, I find that the 
e.vpression paduhi aantudi ( = mnUnii) occurs in the 
Dhammapada, verse 868, and is explained by the com- 
mentary as nn^aning Nibbana : — “ The Bhikshu wlio 
behaves witli kindness, who is happy in the doctrine of 
Buddha, will reach the cpiiet place (Nirvana), happiness 

^ Tumour, Mahrnxtin<o, hue 12 ; 25.5, line 3. 

The tenn flhannajt(td<t, diutnirntpaduy seems to he a clilficult oue to 
translat-e ; chiefly us reg^anls the second component. Max Muller favoured 
‘*|>ath of virtue'’ or “ jaith of the law ” (SBlSl 10, 2nd ed., preface, 10), 
and traiiRlated nppammlo a mata/mlath, in l)hamma(>ada, verse 21, by 
“earnestness is the imth of immortality”. Childers, in his Pali 
I>ictionary, 269/>. rendei*ed the stime expression by “diligence is the 
way of Nirvana”. 
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arising from the cessation of natural inclinations.” ’ And 
I find exactly what is wanted in the first verse of the 
threnody pronounced by Anuruddha over tlie corpse of 
Buddha just after the death : “ — 

N = ahu assasa-pas.saso thitachittassa tadino 1 
anejo saiitim arabbha yam kalani akari Muni || 

“ There was no struggle for breath on the part of him of 
steadfast thoughts, when he, the unflinching Saint, whose 
aim was the tranquillity of Nirvana, ended liis days.” 

In short, then, I take mta, mta, as standing for siuhfa, 
Hiimtdy = Hd'tiia, sdntd. And I render the word as denoting 
Buddha as “ the Tranquil One ”, he wlio attained the 
trail (juiUity of death. 

I find this same term miita, used to denote 

Buddha in even anotlier record of Asoka. I refer to 
the much-discussed jiassage in rock-edict S, which runs 
as follows in the Girnar text : — 

Atikataih amtaraiii rajilno vihara-yatam hayasu ^ eta 
magayva afiani cha etarisani abhiramakani ahmhsu so 
iJevanampiyo Piyadasi raja dasa-vas-abhisito Samto ayaya 
saitibodhiiii tCui = esa dliaihma-yata. 

It has been hitherto understood that m'ntto hen* = ih(^ 
Sanskrit san, ' being and should be connected with thti 
preceding words : “ this king Devanampiya-Piyadassi, 

‘ I quote verbatim Max Muller’s traiiHlutioii iii SBE, JO (*2n<l eiL), 87. 

“ Muhapariiiibbaimsuttii ; tbin Journal, 187b. 2/)‘2. J^roiessor Hbyn 
Diivicls’ translation, SBE, 11. 118, is highly apfirociative ; but it is 
metrical and expanded. He has rendered nrinti by Nirvana ; whence we 
may conclude that it is so exjduined in the comment uiy, which 1 have 
not been able to look uj> ; at any rate, that is obviously its meaning. 
The meaning to be given here to lit. ‘inhalation and 

expiration is indicated by hi.M rendering, “ga'^pi^g struggle ”, 

^ hid., 2. and plate. 

* It seems hardly neee^sary to treat this word as an irregular sfielling 
of iiiyydm. The n implies an original ny . Chihlers gives myd, as well as 
niyydf as = niyd, *to go forth’ : and from niyd we might surely have 
jiyaydsu, which would l>ecome iiaydnu. 

® Head etdrimhiu 
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being ten-years-anointed, went to aaiffibodhi” But that 
has always seemed strange to me, because such an 
expression is not found in any of the other passages 
presenting a similar date.^ The words mriito aydya 
Hamhodhim, however, scan as the first or. third pada of 
a JSloka : so also do the sato nikrami sahodhi of the 
Sliahbazgarhi text.^ And they are plainly a quotation. 
I now translate this passage thus : — 

^ Without any inclusion of duplicates, the AsOka records give us fifteen 
other such passages, in which the participle Mat might have been used but 
was not used. 

“ Loc. cit. The Mansehra text is sup[)Osed to have miMaih : but we 
might, I ex[)ect, easily read natUta or mrhto instead of that. The Kills! 
text is presented as having Haihtaiii nikhamifhd (or "thd) KamhikKa : but it 
seems possible that it may have mti'y for naihte (see loc. cit., 457, note 8) ; 
and no s]>ecial difficulty is raised by the point that the word after that 
presents one syllable too many for the metre. 

The Jaugada text does not helf> in this matter ; the w’ords after hljd 
dam being hopelessly illegible. The Dhuuli text apparently omits its 
ecpiivalent {mthfe or mf<') for xamtOs and gives : — se l)6vanaiuj)iye Piyadasi 
laja dasa vas-fibhiHite nikhami sambr)dhi[m y]6n = 6ta, etc. : see Arc/w^o/. 
Snri\ ^oHth. India, 1. 1 Hf, and plate f)5. If the word really is absent 
from that text, the omission would not be of Tnuch avail against the 
point that the word stands in four other independent texts. But the 
AsOka edicts present many cases in which the writers at first omitted 
syllables, and then inserted them on revision, sometimes in full-sizie, 
sometimes in miniature. The immediate repetition in Wr iniglit 

easily leatl to an omission here, which might nuite possibly be overlooked 
even on a revision. And the essential word kafr or mini pit p was omitted 
in a certain clause in the Sahasram text of the Last Edict (see j). KKKl 
above, and note 8), and ainiarently was not inserted on revision. Before 
bovsing any argument on an apparent omission here in the Dhauli text of 
edict 8, we should have to examine the surroundings closely, and avseertain 
whether the word was, or was not, supplied, either in miniature above its 
)>lace, or in the margin or some other position. 

Can this be the explanation of the mysterious detached word, read as 
Hi^to, but equally capable of being read as mtp or mthfp, which stands at 
a short space after the end of Dftauli edict 6 ? : see of>. cit., plate 04. This 
word is in different characters from those of the Dhauli texts ; and, in 
fact, in apjjarently much later characters, of “an alphaliet closely 
resembling that of the (iuptas ” (ibid., 115). And it has l>een supfxised 
(ibid., 124, note) that it leiiresents srf/o = srPtahj “ the white one”, W'lth 
reference to the dream of Maya, in which she saw a white elephant 
descend from the heavens and enter her side ; and that it was added in 
connexion with the elephant sculptured in relief over the panel containing 
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*‘In times gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure- 
tours, on which there were hunting and other similar 
amusements : {so did) this same king Devanarhpiya- 
Piyadassi, when he was ten-years-anointed : (hitf) ‘ the 
Tranquil One went to true knowledge’: therefore {there 
is now) this touring for dhammay 
Thus, the 8th rock-edict does not tell us that As^oka 
went to, or set out for, samhodid in the eleventh year 
after his anointment to the sov’ereignty. 

When, exactly, that edict was framed we do not know : 
except that it can hardly have been framed before tlie 
thirteenth year after the anointment of Asoka, because 
rock-edicts 8 and 4 are dated in that year. I have said 
that it may have been framed even after lln^ twenty- 
eighth year.^ But there would be no objection to refer 
it to an early date. The Dipavarhsa tells us (b. 18) that 
A^oka became favourably disposed {pdsdnnn) to the. 
Buddhist doctrine when he was three-years-anointed ; 
apparently'^ after having been actively hostile to it. And 
I have ne\^er maintained more than that it was not 
imtil the thirtieth year that he actually became a convm-t 
*to that faith.' It may easily be the ease that lu‘. was 
strongly drawn towards the religion long before the time 
when he definitely accepted it. That would account foi’ 
his allowing his morganatic son and daughter, Mahendra 
and Samghamitra, to join the Buddhists in the seventh 

year after his anointment.** 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
the Dhauli edicts 1 to S : 8ee ImcriptioTU of Anoka, ]>lat(5 20. But 
Professor Biihler observed (loc. cit., 115) that the Dhauli dialect would 
require nrPfp (not nP(o) as = srPtah^ and that “ it h <liflicult to imajifine 
how, in later times, anybody could have an interest in making such an 
additiojj.’’ In this detail, and in some other peculiarities in the Dhauli 
texts! be was inclined (ibicL) to find sufiport for a view that “ the alphaliet 
of the A6oka inscriptions w'as not the only one known and used in his 
times. ” 

i This Journal, 1908. 490. - See loc. cit. (preceding note), 487. 

* See Dipavaihsa, 7. 22; where chha-ixzsmmki means “at the sixth 
year"’ ; i.e., in the sixth year completed. 
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We must now find for vivdsa and vivtUhaj vyutlva, 
vyntha, meanings which shall suit that rendering of sata 
for aamta = sdnta, and shall also be in accordance with 
the meaning used by me for the causal of vivas in 
vivasetavdya = vivdsayitavydya in the Rupnath text and 
vivdsaydtha in the Sarnath edict, and with the point that 
the communication of the Last Edict to the officials at 
Isila was not made in the name of Asoka himself. 

In referring to tlie death of Buddha, Pali literature 
usually employs the terms nihbdim, 'pcf^vinibljama ; nibbuta, 
par'inihbuta ; and so on; from nirvd, parinirvd, 'to be 
blown out, extinguished like a lamp. So, also, does the 
Dipavaihsa in connexion with the great Theras. In 
speaking, however, of kings and other people, that same 
literature uses not (piite so romantic a term. In Sanskrit 
we have the verb (tiJ, ' to go beyond or over, pass by and 
from it ai'lta and atyaya in the sense of ‘ dead ’ and ‘ death 
Tliese t(U‘ms — the latter in the form achchaya — occur 
constantly in Pilli literature. Further, while the Maha- 
parinibbanasutta generally uses the more exalted terms 
when its author speaks, or makes Ananda and other 
p(^rsons speak, of the death of Buddha,^ and sometimes 
makes Buddha himself speak in the same fashion,- in one 
notable passage, in Buddha’s last address to Ananda, it 
makes him use the terms atlia and arjiclmya in respect of 
his own dec(iase : “ It may be, Ananda, that in some of 

you the tliought may arise, ‘The word of the Master is 
ended,'* we have no teacher more.’ But .... the 
truths and the rules of the order which I have set forth 

^ I notioe in out' luishuge, as an exception, antaradhdyimiti, ‘ will 
vanish away, disnpiwar from sight’: text, loc. cit. (187h), 240, 241 ; 
trans., SHE, 11. 89. Perhajw a few others might l>e found : the Sutta 
is an aitistio work. ‘ - 

e.g., text, loo. cit, 2;i0-8, 241, 245. ^ 

® Text, loc. cit, 250. I quote verliatim the translation by Professor 
Rhys Davids, SEE, 11. 112. 

* Atltmatthukark pdmcfuinaih lit. ** tlie word has a teacher who is 
dead.” 
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and laid down for you all, let them, after I am gone/ he 
the Teacher to you/' And it even puts the term achchaya 
into the mouth of Ananda:- — “But, Lord, after the end 
of the Blessed One, we shall not be able,” etc. 

There is, therefore, no such rule as that the death of 
Buddha could be only spoken of by the terms nihlxlom, 
'parinibbmui, etc. In the terms vivdm and vivaflta, 
vyutha, vyntha, from vivas in its ordinary meaning ‘ to 
change an abode, depart from, go abroad, go forth ’, we 
have natural synonyms of atyaya and And that 

is how, following Professor Biihler in the idea, though 
he did not work out these grounds for it, 1 apply them, 
namely,^ as meaning ‘ going away, gone away ’, with the 
sense of ' departure, departed ; passing away, passed away ; 
death, dead They may be regarded as slightly poetical. 
But do not we speak freely of “ the departed ” in the 
sense of “the deceased”^ Did not the great Psalmist 
say (at any rate, doc^s not the classical translation of his 
words make him say) : “ Before I go hence, and be no 
more ” ? Is not the passing-b(dl still sometinu*s sounded i 
And did not one of our greatest poets give us “ Tlie 
Passing of Artilur ” ? Why should we deny to the framers 
of this record the good taste to select tei*ms a little out 
of the common perhaps, but easily intelligible, in the 
case of two personages whom they held in high esteem ? 

* * * * ♦ 

There remains only one word on which we }]av<i to 
comment. The record tells us, according to tia* Sahasrfuii 
and Bairat texts, that for two and a half years Asoka 
was an Upasaka, a lay-wors}iipp(*r. In the Kupnath text, 
where the word is damaged, Professor Biihler read at 
tirsf wtvakif and took it as standing for wico/.v' = srdvakalt, 
“ a hearer To thilt M. Senart raised the objection that 

^ Mam i achdiaytua ; text, line 18. So again in hnen 20, 24-5, 
jBhagaixUo pana mayam bkaiitc ackch( 3 t>y?.tui^ etc. : text, 24), line 8 ; 
translation, loc. cit., 90. 
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iravaha, sdvalca., is a Jain term : and he maintained that 
the stone must originally have had updsake. Subsequently 
Professor Biihler read [mvayce^ but added the remark that 
the possibility that the reading may have been up^dsakey 
is not absolutely precluded.” 

The Jattihga-Rarnesvara text does not help us : the 
passage is lost. Nor does the Brahmagiri text help : 
excellent as is the preservation of most of that text, this 
particular word is hopelessly illegible ; apparently because 
some accidental hardness in the rock prevented the mason 
from engraving it properly : and, though the person who 
prepared Mr. Rice’s lithograph bravely applied himself to 
supplying the deficiency, he has given us neither* mvake 
nor n'pds^akfy but papalaty which very possibly may now 
be found on the original rock. Tlie Siddapura text, 
however, presents distinctly [n'\j)dmke. 

As regards the Rupnath text, there is, indeed, no 
objection of tlie kind raised by M. Senart ; the word 
^rdvaka, mvakm, ‘a disciple’, occurs just as freely in the 
Buddhist as in the Jain texts. But I think we must 
take it that this text had wpdsakpy like th3 others. 

It maybe added that an Upasaka was one who had 
pronounced the formula : “ I take my refuge in the 
Bhaga\'at (Buddha), and in the Dhamma (the Faith), and 
in the Saihgba (the Order).” ^ Also that he was one who 
had not relinquished tlie household life.- 

# ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

* See, e.g., Vinuyapitaka, txi. Oldenherg, Mahilvagga, 1. 7. 10, which 
jMiHsage narrates the admission of the first Tevaehika - Upasaka : an<l 
compare the definition of an U|»asaka, given by Buddha to Mahaiiaina 
the Sakka, as presented in the Anguttara-Nikaya, i>art 4, p. 230. 
Originally there were only two i-efuges, Buddha and the Dhamma : see 
Vinayapitaka, Maluivagga, 1. 4. which t)a.ss^ge narrates the admission 
of the first Dveviichika-Upasiikfis. The tao |jassages in the Mahavagga 
indicate that, while Buddha was alive, it was customary to add the 
w'ords : **let the Bhagavat receive me as an Uplsaka who has taken 
refuge from this day forth as long a.s life endures.'' 

* See, e.g., ibid., 5. 13. 1, and Suttani^iata, verse 376/375. 
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With the preceding introductory remarks, I give my 
reading and translation of the Rupnath text as follows : 

Text.' 

1 Devanaiiipiye hevam aha sati[le]kani a(l)iati[y]ani 

va’^ ya sumi paka^ u[pa8a]k[e] no elm bacilli 
pakate satileke chu chhavachhare ya sumi haka 
[sarngha] upite 

2 l)a(lhi(?dhirii) cha pakate ya imaya kalaya Jaihbu- 

dipasi amisa (leva husu te dani mis[a] kata 

pakamasi hi esa phale no cha esci mahatata 
papcltave khudakena hi k[iTh]- 

3 pi j^kamaiiii(? ma)nena sakiye vipule pi svage 

aro(? la)dhavc ^ otiya athaya cha savaiie kato 

khudaka cha udala cha pakamaihtu ti aiiiia 

pi cha janamtu iya paka[me va] 

4 kiti chirathitike siya iya hi athe vadliivailhisiti 

vipula cha vadhisiti apaladhiyena diyadbiya 
va(lhiH[i]t[i] iya cha athe pavatis[u] lekliApeta^' 
valata hadha cha athfil 

J 

* From the facsimihjK iii Lid. Au/.y H. 156 ; ‘22, ‘299. Sciuare hniekets 
are used to maik syllables or {)arts of them which in the oripnal are 
illegible, seriously damaged, or iini>erfectly formed. Orrlinary hraekets 
mark doubtful readings. 

“ As observed by Professor Hultzsch, this is an alibrex iatioii t>t rananu 
We must, |)erha|>.s, correct this into /rri^v?, in acc<jrdaiK‘ti with 
Professor Buhler, who held that “the stroke, intended for the curve of 
the first consonant, has been attached by mistake to the top.” 

The correct word a] n wars to be Ctrftdhin or aladhnrf ; H<*e, for 
instance, rock-edict 6; Hnujaih drddhaf/afidu^ tiirnai, line P2 ; Mtrtfffuh 
iUddhayaihin^ Jaugada, line 6. If we com|mi’e the fn m KthVhuhhf at the 
beginning of line 5, we may almost take it that the writer intemled to 
give fd, not ro, here. 

® Professor Buhler read pakar . m * M. Senar t read j^mkard va, 
I follow Professor Hultzsch’s proposal to reston; /takatta which, in 
spite of the apjrarent ra or m, seems to Ire rerjuirwl hy the 8ahiisr&m 
and Siddapura texts. 

^ This cannot Ire a 2iid frersori [rlural, even of the imjwrative ; the 
termination would l>e t/ia, not (a : moreover, afkt is a nominative, not 
accusative. The wortl may ix>s«ihly stand for (vklui/tetath^ as the rare 
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5 silathabhe silathambhasi lakhap^tavaya 1| ^ etina 

cha v[i]yajanena yavataka tupaka ahale savara 
viva8etavaya(? ya) ti vyuthena savane kate 200 
50 6 sa- 

6 ta-vivasa 1 1 ^ 


Translation.^ 

Thus saith Devanaihpiya : — {There were) two and 
a half years and somewhat more, during which I was 
a lay-worshipper (Upasaka) but did not strongly apply 
myself. But {there has been) a period of six years and 
somewhat more, during which I have betaken myself to 
the Order (Samgha) and have strongly applied 'myself ; 
until, in this time, those {who) were {deemed to he) really 
gods in Jambudipa have now been proved false. For there 
is that result in application. And it is not to be reached 
by high rank {alone) ; for even the great heaven may be 
attained by a lowly person who contrives to apply him- 
self.^ And to that same purport an address was composed : 
‘ Let both the lowly and those of high estate apply 
themselves ! ’ ^ And let the very ends 'know it ! How 
may this same application endure for a long time ? : for 
this matter will constantly increase, and will increase 
greatly ; at a low estimate it will increase to half as 
much again. Let this matter be caused to })e engraved 

3nl i>erf.on sing, ot tlio imijerative, dtmanei>ada. But it is more pjobable 
that the original Ims '"tu, 3r(l jierson sing, of the iin|jerative, para^mai- 
usetl as the jiassive. 

* RegaKling these marks of punctuation, see j). 1004 above. 

^ Words 8U}>j>lied to complete the sense in translating are given in 
italics, in brackets. 

^ Lit. “ by a lowly jierwon .somewhat or somehow ai)plying himself.” 

* The reference seems plainly to lie to rock -edict 10, on the subject of 
Application with a view to welfare in the other world : in the Girnartext, 
line 4 (El, 2. 459, and plate), we have : — Dukaraih tu kho etam chhudakena 
va janena U8at6na va ahata agSua {>arakamena savatii |jarichajitim ; “ but 
that, indeed, is difficult to be done by either a lowly person or an exalted 
one, otherwise than by extierae application, laying aside everj" {otfter atm), ” 
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on rocks, ^ and, {where) there is a stone pillar elsewhere 
and here, on {tlmt) stone pillar, for that it may be caused 
to be borne in mind ; ^ and, by the same token, for that 
it may be caused to go forth everywhere as far as your 
sphere extends.” 

(This) address was composed by him (Devanaihpiya) 
who has passed away 256 {yearn) after the passing of the 
Tranquil One.'^ 

He * * * m 

The record may indeed be called the Last Edict of 
Asoka, as I have previously styled it. But it is more 
than that. It presents his dying speech, delivered at 
Suvarn^iri, SOnagiri, and reduced to writing and published, 
just after his death, by the high officers of the province 
which included that hill.'^ And in it he applied himself 
to expanding the topic of the last words of Buddha: 
“ Work out your salvation by diligence ! ” These I take 
from the Mahaparinibbtoasutta (this Journal, 1876. 251 ; 
compare the translation, SBE, 11. 114): — 

Atha kho ^^^|iagava bhikkhu amantesi handa dani 

* It does not seem necessary to take jMin.tiav as e(iiiiviilent to jmrmfpHku^ 

‘on hills or mountains’. In the old literature we have jMirmft, 

in the sense of ‘ rock, stone 

I take the cha at the beginning of this clause hs u mere expletive. 
With this clause in answer to the jirecod mg one, compare whut w« ha\e 
at the end of the seventh pillar-edict : “ wherever there are stone jiillars 
or stone surfaces {for writing on)^ there this wTiting about dhamma should 
he placed (lit., made); by which means this (mattfr) may endure for 
a long time.’’ 

* The translation of the Sahasram version of thi*^ [lostsciiiit wuH he i-- 
“And this address [w’as composed or delivered) by him (I)6vanarii{>iya) 
who has passed aw'ay two {hundred ami) fifty -six {t/t^arn) since the Tranquil 
One passed awa}' : {in fgurat) 256. *’ 

Tli% franslation of the Brahmagiri version will be : — “ And this address 
■was delivered by him (t)6vanariipiya) who has passed away {in the 
year) 256.*’ 

* Dying sfieeches are not altogether unknown. We may note the 
dying 8j)eech of Dutthagamaiii, king of Ceylon, presented in instalments 
in the Mahavamsa, 82. 16-62. 
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bhikkhave amantayarni vo vayadhamma sahkhara appa- 
madena sampMetha ti ayaih Tathagatassa pachchhima 
vacha. 

“Then, indeed, the Bhagavat addressed the brethren, 
* Come now, 0 brethren, I exhort you, saying “ Worldly 
conditions are doomed to destruction: work out your 
salvation by diligence '' ! ' This was the last word of the 
Tathagata.” 
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THE TALAING INSCKIPTION OF THE MYAZEDI PAGODA 
AT PAGAN, WITH A FEW EEMARKS ON THE OTHER 
VERSIONS 

By C. O. BLACiDEN 

rpHE inscriptioiLs connected with the Myazedi pagoda at 
Pagan, Burma, are inscribed on two pillars. One of 
these pillars stands within the walls of the pagoda and is 
four-sided, having four inscriptions of the same general 
purport ^exprc'ssed in four different languages, viz., Pali, 
Burmese, Talaing, and an unidentified language. The 
other pillar is in the Kubyaukkyi cave, ix> the west 
of the pagoda. It has three inscriptions, which are 
apparently replicas of those that are on the first pillar 
excepting the Talaing version, which (it seems) is wanting ; 
but they are not in such a goo<] state of preservation as 
are those on the first pillar. 

My attention ^’w^as drawn to the Talaing inscription 
by two rcferSBces in the Jhitletin de, VEcoU Frait^oise 
d'Extreme Orient for 1904, which, however, merely 
mention its existence and state that it has not as yet 
been deciphered. I must express my gratitinle to various 
friends who have given me assistance in my attempt to 
decipher and translate it as set forth in this paper. 
Mr. David Shearme of the Burma Commission was go(xi 
enough to write to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, Superirifendent of 
the Burma Archaeological Survey, on my Ix^half. Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko very kindly furnished me with two photographs 
of the* Talaing inscription, on different scales, and also 
w’ith a photograph or the inscription in the unidentified 
language and a transcript and translation of the Pali 
inscription. MM. Antoine Cabaton and Louis Finot 
of Paris gave me much help on the linguistic and 
JRAS. 1909. 
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palsBOgraphical questions that arose, and the latter was 
good enough to lend me two excellent rubbings (estampages), 
one of the Talaing and the other of the Burmese text,^ as 
well as the photograph of the former from which the plate 
illustrating this paper was produced. But, above all, I am 
indebted to Mr. Robert Halliday of Ye, Burma, who took 
the greatest pains to go over the Talaing and Burmese 
texts with me, and gave me the benefit of his intimate 
acquaintance with these languages in their modern forms. 
He answered a great number of queries arising out of the 
difficulties of these texts, and I cannot adequately express 
my sense, of gratitude to him for his invaluable assistance. 

The Burmese text, short of the last ten lines, has been 
published in Inseriptiona of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava, 
Rangoon, 1892, p. J 09 , and the Pali one, also short of 
tlie last few lines, on pp. jo^, joo of the same work. 
An English translation of the Burmese text is given 
on p. 97 of Inaeriptiona of Pagan, Piny a, and Ava, 
Translation, with Notes, Rangoon, 1899, where the above- 
inentioTU'.d descriptive particulars regarding the position of 
t}u‘. inscriptions are also recorded. A F^nch translation 
of the Pali text will be found on pp. 109-10 of (General 
de Beylie’s Prome et Samara, Paris, 1907, together with 
photographs of the Pali inscription and the unidentified 
one. I am here concerned with the Talaing text, and not 
with the others except in so far as they can be made to 
throw light on the obscurities of tlie Talaing version. As, 
however, a good many references to the Burmese text will 
be neceasary, and as the latter has only been published 
in an imperfect form, I think it desirable to give here 
a transcript of it copied from the rubbing with the 

' The dimensions of the rubbings (counting only the actuallj' inscribed 
parts) are — (1) Talaing, height (from top of superscript letters of first line 
to bottom of subscript letters of last line) 31 J inches, breadth 13ft inches ; 
(2) Burmese, 39 x 13 inches. In most })arts of these rubbings the lett&rn 
show up at the back of the rubbing in fairly high relief. 
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assistance of Mr. Halliday: being myself unacquainted 
with Burmese, I should not have been able to make such 
a transcript without such assistance, but I have carefully 
gone over the text with him and compared it with the 
Talaing version. From this comparison it appears that, 
though some obscure points still remain in the Burmese 
text, it is plainly a close parallel to the Talaing version, 
which was presumably a translation from the Burmese. 
It must be mentioned that the inscriptions were put up 
}'V a Burmese prince, the stepson of a king who was 
himself, according to Burmese history, the son of the great 
Burmese monarch Anawrata, who conquered the Talaing 
^country ^boui the middle of the eleventh century of our 
era. Accordingly the presumption is that the Burmese 
. text must be rc'garded as the original draft. Tlicre are, 
however, a few cases of special agreement between the 
Pali and Talaing versions which make it probable that 
the author of the latter had access to and used, or perhaps 
himself drafted, the former. 

Now tlie translation of the Burmese text as publishcjd 
is, to put it mildly, a very free translation ; it tells tlie 
story very (iTfferently from the way it is told in the 
Talaing version, which I shall give presently. Bui it 
appears that there is no justification for any such 
divergence, in support of which contention I now apperni 
the Burmese text for the benefit of such scholars as arc 
able to test the question by their own knowledge. 

1. CpgDODll qjJD egfc OODOO^^ 00 

2. 8 gcodB g§doS 2jd ^6 ooo'jS godoS jjfS erjo^ 

,3. c3oS @ oooii g|o5 §gS 

f 

A, 9o5 3oofl § @oqo^D3a5|ogcp& QgS exj o 

^ The published transcript reads g. The subscript letter is, however, 
certainly not dh but a subscript form of d almost identical in form with 
the subscript d in the word 
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6. S ^8 GoSn c8S o8 GgS oltS ooDD 00 

6. 8 cooooS cx^ ooo Qgcooooo^ooooocgS 

7 . 00$ CoSlI c6S olc 5 OOOO ooo OOCJ- GCOcS GpO> 

8. 0:^00^ GoSii c8S q8 ooo Go::j)o$ cgooS 

9 . COOcS oloS OOOO 300 8 o 5 ggSii c8 S oloS o 

10 . ooo C| OOOIl d8S oloS OOOO 00$COO c 8 

11 . S crqo$ Oi^ Gg[OoS ocj GOooS c8S oloS oooo 

12. ooo 30^000 GpOjOJOO^I COOO^’ 300 o8 8o5 07 

13. G35h C^S oS QOjjS j^8 ooooS GOOoS j^8 oS ^ g 

14 . {g** GaS o8c£ o ^ ^0 07 cjjoS |o 5 goooSh o ^5 cpo>07 

15 . QO^ o^ cxj ocS oooo ooo 88 cc 85 tjoS gdoo oS 

16 . g 83 ^ 68 ,^ @o 5 S G| OOOIl goS 3008 07 75|o cg6 30 

17 . ooS ^ ^ 51 ^^ GOooS cooS o 3 

18 . 3S GaSu £oS 75^0 ooo c ogS oogSoS 300838 g 

19 . ogjo§ 07 cC 30 o 5 ii GOgjo§ oij cgooS 300^38 gojo 

20. $ c cgS 80S cq oogS ooo gjoo® £00*^ 7j[0 300 caj|o 

21 . $ 80S COOoSlI c 85 CjJoS GOOoS q 5 j^8 ^^30 C| ooo coooS 

" Perhaps the original has ^ . 

^ Evidently a wrong way of wTiting o8oS . 

^ [iS’ic], but the rubbing is blurred hero owung to damage to the stone. 

® So far as the letters go, this word might l>e read oOO . 

For In this inscription 30 subscript is used for the tonal 
accent o subscript. 3$ tinal ap{)car8 to be used much in the same way 
as in Taking. 

^ 8 would be 3 hi modern Burmese, and jierhaps the original has it so. 

* C30 is for oS in these two words. 
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22. cc3j^ coooS coooS ooooS 8j|j 0:5 oo(§ 

23. ooolooo^u c»(§ {jgoSc^ggcSoM cggi^ii 0.00, 

24. G«0 Og^cSlI oo(§ gc^ol(£B CX)(§ gcgS 

25 . 6 II oo[^ GOOD?. II od(^ odoScoo^ 

26. o5n 0^5 c^8 o^aS ascgDoS godoS q8 good? CoS 

27 . llo 85 <S| COD C 3 ^S Gp0)0:jQD^ CXiJ OoS GOOD 3G®00D 

28 . o 85 £cS CODO^D GgS gjc 5 £c 6 aGGCX>Do 5 ^ CODD 

29 . OJ G^gS G35iI G^IgS 0 G^ COD g^oS OJ (^5|D GCgDoS 

30. OCJ G5[dS ^oS GOOoSn OOoStj^GCOD? OoS Gg[DC^II G|ol 

31. c£ ooS cg[Dc^ii goo$^5 cx>S gqdjSii g^c6 Gaj|D$ 

32. Cg[Do5 ODD GgSii 0^8 Gp0>O:jQD«^ oq oo5 

33. OODD3S ODD gooS OJ ODD ^o5 CCOD^ GoS g^oS Go8 

34. oS 8 GoSlWg^oS Gp ODC^DoS ODD ’^’^OQgDD 

35. aS ^ 3dc@d 6 ^8 8o5 godoSu g 

36. G^d6 odd C odd OD^GOdSiI C ^oS CO^COdSiJ C ODGg'^ 

37. oS co^god6ii cxj od6 ocj od^godSii g^oS y 5 |D 

38. ODD cl <21^ o a*^ gojidS 3D^5 odooo^- godc 5 ijj y 

39. QDDII OD^ S^ODD yjJD CgS 8oS ll^ll 

* Perhaps 3D should lie read oS and helong to the word. 

In*t?ie original the ^ and the two O foirii one lett^er group, the 
being sufierscript, and of course devoid of a \irarna. 

** Perhaps the true reading is jdd^ here. 

^ OD is for o5 . 

The reading apjiears to be as given, but the letter is blurred. It 
might be oy, but the sense seems to require 
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The inscription uses two different foyms of th. The 
first, which somewhat resembles the modem oo> is used 
in 11. 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 (twice), 11, and (probably) ^1, where 
the letter is blurred. The other is identical with the form 
used in the Taking text and occurs in 11. 13, 14, 23, 26,* 
27 (twice), 28 (three times), 32, and 37. 

I cannot pretend to guarantee the absolute faithfulness 
of this transcript, especially as the original is somewhat 
defective, particularly at the ends of the last four lines. 
But it is certainly closer to the original than the published 
one, in which the spelling has been somewhat modernized. 

The Pali inscription tells the same story as the Burmese 
and Taking, but in a somewhat more flowery anfl poetical 
way, introducing epithets and minor descriptive points 
that are not to be found in the Taking and Burmese 
texts. I have not compared Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s transcript 
with any photograph or rubbing of the original. A com- 
parison of it with the transcript published in In 8 cri 2 >tio'it^ 
of Pagan, Piny a, and Ava, 1892, does not throw any 
additional light on the difficulties of the Taking text. 
But the following should be added to the published Pali 
vcMsioii ill order to complete it (I copy Vrom Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko’s transcript; the first tw^o lines are incomplete 
and slightly different in the published text) : — 

tato so taih mahamacco biinbaih sovannayam subhaiii, 
patitthapiya karesi guhara kancanathupikaiti. 
katvana mangakih Buddha-patimaya guhaya ca, 
akas’ evarh panidhanaih nibbinno bhavasankate : 
karentena maya etam yaih puimaih tain sami^itaih, 
hotu sabbaimutafianam pativedhaya paccayo. 
yatthaka tu maya da^sa gamattaya-nivasino, 
dinna guhaya sovanna-patimaya ^inahesino. ‘ * 
putto me va paputto va afino va pana fiatako, 
yo koci papasaiiikappo iiaro asaddha-manaso, 
kareyy’ upadduvaih tesaih dasanaih so naradhamo, 
Metteyya-dipa-dinnasa dassanaih n’adhigacchatu ti. 
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The following is the transcript I propose for the Talaing 
text : — 

1. II' 6ri II name Buddhaya || ^ri 1| sas kyek Buddha tiley 

2. kuli ar moy Ihim turow klarii ter ewas dijham cnam 

3. tuy 1 1 dey dun Arimaddanapur te* smih ^ri Tribhu wanadi- 

4. -tyadhaminaraj das || gnakyek smih gohh moy Tri- 

5. -lokawatamsakadewi imo* | j kon gnakyek goh- 

6. -h Rajakumar imo* || smih goljh kil dik pi twa- 

7. “h ku gnakyek gohh 1 1 kal gnakyek gohh cuti 

8. ai* 1 1 a-ut k!ya gnakyek goh ku dik pi twah goli 

9. smih tun kil ku kon gnakyek ma imo’ Rajaku- 

10. -mar gol,i 1 1 srnin gohh kmin ter ewas dijham cnam tuy 

11. kal^^mih goli ajey nan scuti || kon gnakyek ma i- 

12. -mo' Rajakumar goh mibas gun ma smih ijhim 

13. jiku kinnam kyek that* nioy ar tubok smih mu- 

14. -nas row te’ |1 kyek thar wo' ey dik par 

15. pa' tila dik pi twan ma tila kil ku ey gol.ih 

16. ey dik kil ku kyek wo' t!la anumodana da' 

17. II kal gob smih sdik garoi ma' thic Ti thic a smih saih 

18. sadhu kar || kal gohh tila poy Mhather || tita- 

19. -r Muggaliputtatissa t-her 1 1 titar Sumedha pandit 1 1 ti* 

20. -tar Brafimapal 1 1 titar Brahinadiw 1 1 titar Son 

21. II titar Saghasena warapandit ll kinta tila 

22. ta gob smih cut dek han ti 1 1 blab gob kon gnakye- 

23. -k ma imo’ Rajakumar gob ket kyek thar goh 

24. thapana kannaih guoh cloh thar te' || kal bfisac kye- 

25. -k guoh te' kon gnakyek gob ket Sakmuna- 

26. -Ion moy twan || Rapay moy twafi || halih gin u- 

27. -p moy twah || a-ut dik pi twan gob cut dek ku 

28. kyek thar ma thapana hin gob te' radhaiia row te 

29. II sinrah e' te' or das het ku gwo’ sarwwafiuta- 

30. *-^11 11 kon ey lab II cow ey lab II kulo 

31. ey lab II hab c-eh lab II yal par upadrow ku 

32. -k ma cy kil ku kyek wo' yah fiir ilac kye- 

33. -k trey Mettey lab or deh go' | j O 1 1 

As will be seen by looking at the plate illustrating this 
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article, the Talaing inscription (taken as a whole) is very 
legible. But there are a few puzzles in it. The script of 
the Burmese, Pali, and Talaing texts is the same, that of 
the unidentified text a different one. I am not competent 
to go into a technical discussion of the palaeographical 
characteristics of these scripts. So far as the former is 
concerned, an inspection of the plate with the help of 
a magnifying glass will do more than I could do by pages 
of description. I would merely draw attention to the 
importance of this script as a stage in the local development 
of the Indian alphabet, and point out the singular and 
coiriplex Ixjauty of the characters used for d, and 

the initial form of o. Almost the entire alpjjabet is 
illustrated in these inscriptions, and extracts from them 
would make very good illustrations for some future text- 
book on the paleography of Burma. 

In this transcript I follow the system recommended by 
the Royal Asiatic Society except in a few minor details. 
I write w, not v, as the letter is pronounced For 
a final oS, which indicates the abrupt ending^ of the 
preceding vowel and is not sounded as a separate syllable, 
I put ’. My " represents the symbol which is nowadays 
sometimes used for n and is written on the top of the 
consonant that follows. I write it ' in order to distinguish 
it from the ordinary ii, and also because I am doubtful 
whether it was l eally pronounced as an u or merely effected 
a slight nasalization of the preceding vowel. In the 
proper name Sdghasena it represents on (the Pali text has 
8aokghasen(i), but it may have been pronounced oi, as it 
would l>e in modern Talaing. In the word klyd I do not 
see what it can stand for, except mere nasalization of the 
vowel (for which I can suggest no pijrticular etymological 

' Caused (I suspect) by quickly closing the glottis ; cf. Malay -k and 
Arabic kamzaJi. It sometimes gives a ()oculiar quality to the vowel that 
precedes it. Final w in Talaing is not pronounced either, but also 
affects the pret'etiing vowel. 
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reason). In the other cases in which it occui-s it may 
perhaps really stand for ?>. My b represents the peculiar 
Taking letter ® , which is said to sound something lx^,tween 
a b and a p- To my ear it sounds something l>etween 
b and w and is slightly nasalized. Besides this h there 
is another form of ?>, which is rather rare and does not 
occur in our text.^ I note that in this inscription i is 
written in the Burmese form ®, not the Talaing form 

This inscription was written over eight centuries ago; 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko informs me that its palaeographieal 
character agrees with the date mentioned in it ( = 1 085 A.l>.). 
It is therefore not surprising that its language diff(‘rs very 
considenably from the modern forms of Talaing, and it 
seems desirable to explain it in detail, so far as 1 am in 
a position to do so, by comparing the words with their 
modern equivalents. For this purpose J shall follow 
(except when otherwise stated) the pronunciation used 
at Ye, the southernmost part of the Talaing country, as 
explained to nu' by Mr. Halliday, who has resided ilu^re 
for many years. There are many local diah*ctic diHerenc,es 
in Talaing as spoken nowadays, and the phonetic system 
of the language is very far away froiii the spelling. Tims 
we shall have in the spelling of our inscription, the usual 
modern spelling and the actual modern pronunciation, 
three distinct stages representing more or less faithfully 
the historic evolution of the language.'^ 

In modern Talaing the sonants (r/, r/h, etc.), with the 
exception of d and h, sound to the ear as surds. P>ut they 
are accompanied in their enunciation by some ptjculiar 
action of the glottis or vocal chords which has a niotJifying 
influence on the vowel that follows. The nasals, (jxcept 
a, cjftjrcise the same^ modifying influ(uice, and so do y, 7*, 

^ But r, ivfra. 

*** I shall not attempt to enlarg'e upon this subject here, anti 1 merely 
introduce it as necessary evidence in support of my reading of thin 
inscription, but I hope to discuss it in greater detail elsewhere. 
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Z, w, and the secondary form g of 6. The cZ is a true 
cerebral, but is not as fully resonant as our sonants, 
though to my ear it sounds more like d than like t It 
does not modify the following vowel like the sonants. 
Nor does b or any of the other letters. The c and j are 
pronounced 6, that is, between our ch (English “ church ”) 
and our Zs (English *'its”). The final -Z, when it represents 
a final dc of the written language, sounds to my ear like 
a checked (or half-) consonant, there being no audible 
off-glide. Both final -/i and the visarga (-7t) have the 
sound of a strong -A, almost the Arabic ^ (but not ^). 
I can hear no difference between them as consonants, but 
they have diflferent effects on the preceding vowel., When 
giving the modern pronunciation I shall write both -A. 
Guttural finals, it will be noticed, also modify the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As a consequence of all this the modern vowel-system 
of Talaing is a most complex affair. I have done my best 
to draw up a scheme for it which, it is to be hoped, will 
suffice for the present purpose at any rate.^ There being 
many different shades of vowels which it is necessary to 
distinguish by diacritical marks, I put a : after a vowel 
which is decidedly long, leave ordinary short vowels 
without this and retain the ’ for the abruptly ending 
vowels. The vowels appear to me to be as follows (I give 
the long forms preferably, as they are easier to distinguish, 
and I believe the short ones correspond with them pretty 
exactly) : — 

a:, as a in English “ father ” (but perhaps more open). 

(?;, nearly as a in French “cage”. 

e:, as i in French “pere” (almost as ai in English 
“ fairy ”, but not quite so open I think). 

^ 1 must point out that, as my opjwrtunities for recording these sounds 
have been very limited, this scheme must be r^arded as tentative, 
i have, however, done my best to make it a correct representation of the 
Talaing sounds as pronounced by my friend Mr. Halliday. 
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<5;, as eh in German ‘‘zehn’’ (almost as ey in English 
obey but a closer and purer c). 
i;, as i in English “ machine **. 

(je:, nearly as nr in English “ cur ”, but further back, 
I think. (There is, of course, no r sound in it.) 

O'.y closer than the last, but not so close as 0 in German 
“ Kdnig” ; rather like o in German “ offnen ” would 
be if lengthened. 

d:, something like aw in English “ law ”, or a in English 
fall ”, but less definite and more mixed (lying 
somewhat nearer to a: and ^/^• than the English 
sound does). 

0;, an open o, closer than the of English “ law ” ; 
practically identical with the o of Frencli “ pot ” if 
the latter were lengthened. 

o.*, a very close o, as in some Scotch words, rather closer, 
I think, than the olt in German Sohn ” (as com* 
pared with the o in English “ bone ” it is decidedly 
closer and a rounder and purer o), 
u:, as 00 in English “moon”. 

The two following are very short always : — 
a as the last a in English “ Africa ”. 

€ as the e in English “ belong ”. 

Some of these vowels combine to form diphthongs,* in 
which tlie first element seems to be always the principal one. 

It is not necessary to mark the stress-accimt of woids, 
as this appears to fall normally on the last syllable always. 
When, however, the preceding syllable contains a long 
vowel it seems to receive a secondary stress, thus almost 
cutting the word into two monosyllables, e.g. kata is 
pronounced kd: Id. The same thing is done with poly- 
syllables, secondary accents toeing distributed pretty evenly 

» When two vowels come together in my phonetic HjieUing of Talaing 
they are meant to be read as a diphthong, forming one (very long) syllable. 
In other cases 1 insert a hyphen between them. 
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among the various syllables, except the decidedly short 
ones, of any long word. 

After this tedious but necessary digression I return to 
the inscription. 

Line 1. The first four words, of course, are not Taking. 
The use of the Sankrit form sri, the initial letter of which 
no longer occurs in the normal Taking alphabet, is 
paralleled by several other words in this inscription 
(including some of the proper names) in which Sanskrit, 
or mixed, forms are used instead of Pali ones. At the 
period when the inscription was written a Sanskrit-using 
form of Buddhism had recently been superseded by a Pali- 
using form. Many words of Sanskrit form are still 
current in modern Talaing and Burmese. Sdn = “religion’’ 
(Sanskrit ms, msa, “command”), no longer found in 
modern Talaing, survives in Cambqjan {sas, written sds). 
Kyek = ojS,^ kydlc = hya:ii,^ “an object of worship,” 
and specifically, in our inscription, “ Buddha” and 
a statue of the Buddha. It is frequently used for 
“ pagoda ” in other texts. Buddha = Buddha = 
Patihe, “ Buddha,” here of course Gotama. Tiley 1 take 
to be an irregular spelling of fila ey {iiida ey) = o8co ro, 
fUa al = iivila^ b:a, “my lord.” The stone is somewhat 
damaged heni, but the i, e, I, and y are clear in the 
rubbing, and I think there is ri^asonable certainty as to 
the " atid the virilma. The inteipretation, is, however, 
subject to some doubt. 

Line 2. KvAl == odo8, hxdi = kvldi, “to elapse,” “to 
pass.” At = 333, d = a;, “to go.” The two words must 

‘ Abbreviation of OCJ|3oS . 

* Pegu pronunciation kyai, Mai-tabaieMaulmain kya:ik, according to 
Harwell (ed. Stevens) ; but I sasi)ect the final i . a mere checked or half- 
consonant. I have so heard it myself pronounced by a Talaing. In all 
these cases I put the forms in the order: (1) inscription, (2) modern 
S{)elling, (3) literal transliteration of modern spelling, (4) modern pro- 
nunciation. 

^ Almost tJaUa (by rule one wouhl ex|>ect ta:ila). 
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be taken together to mean lapse of time cf. the Burmeses 
equivalent gcod§ o 8 oS, The words are cjuite clear on the 
rubbing, though they do not show up very distinctly on 
the plate. Moy = g, yyiwai (the iv is merely a con- 
ventional de\'ice for writing n (or Ti or o) and the ai 
replaced the old y not many generations ago) = mnufy 
“one.” Li) tin = c^, Inini = Irnim (the i sounds to me 
between long and short), “thousand.” Tarow = oo^^) , tnrau 
■= tera.v, “six.” Klaiii = oj, khtvt = Horn, “hundred.” 
Jidr = ®D, ha = “two.” Cwas = codc6, coh = ro:!)^ 
“ ten ” (in combination liere to make “ twenty ” ; “ ten ” 
alone is written©^, cah = cah), Dijhdin = ooo, dardik 
= toca^n, “eight.” Ciuilfyi = c^5, fiiuirh = snta:m, “year.” 
f'ainbojan has clilnulvt (written clindm). 

Line 8. 2'ny = d^, Uiai = Uvni^ a word denoting the 
past tense (= Burmese 0 g| odd). Ley I take to = g, 
rpdai = pedbuiy “ in.” A preposition witli this sense is 
re<(uired liere (cf. Burmese |o5 odd), hut I am not 
prepared to say wliethcr dey represents the original I'oot 
of the word or is simply a collo(|uial abbreviation ; it is 
ofbm collocjiually abbreviated db:a in modern speech. 
J)ud = 9S, dun = dant, “city” (also used for “country, 
kingdom”, cb Burmese g^). Both hen^ and in the pre- 
ceding word the stom* is damaged, but the cont(‘xt makers 
the i-rading certain. As to the spelling of the next word, 
Arimaddanajair (= Pagan), the saim^ remarks apply as 
on tlie Burmese spelling, which is identical. (Tla^ first d 


^ One would naturally sup}K)se that it was tlio year- that elapsed, i>ut 
if nulm be taken as the subject, ^7^ is left out of the ronHliuet 1011 of 
the sentence. Possil>ly the order has been influenced by the fbiniiese 
original. But I think the clause can lie understocKl to read after the 
religion of our lord Buddha had l)een going on for years . Anyhow 

the meaning is not atrec-tecl by these clctails of construcaion. 

•-i Haswell (ed. Stevens, HKU), my authority tor the si>clhng in the 
native character, gives the jironuuciation lo:<: (dialect not stated ; either 
Pega or Murtaban-Maulnuiin, I supiK)»e), but Mr. Halliday dmtmctly 
gave me tu:i as the Pegu sound. 
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in this word, and also the corresponding one in Bvddluiya 
and Buddha, are turned off to the right instead of to the 
left (like a reversed 3 ), apparently because there is a 
subscript letter under them.) The virama is clear. Te = 
co5, Um (the anus vara here is a mere device of writing, 
and a very objectionable and confusing one, for 3 $ =’) = 
ie\ tliat ; ” the word is constantly used with no more 
force than our definite article “the”. I must point out 
here that there is another demonstrative used in our text, 
viz. wo = g , wwam (really wo' or wu , for the subscript 
w is again merely a conventional way of representing 
o or u, and the anus vara again stands for 3 S) = v^u\ 
“ this.” These two demonstratives, as spelt in our text, are 
extremely difficult to distinguish from one another ; spelt 
in modern characters in the ancient way they are godsS 
and godsS, In 1. 16 the true reading is certainly wo\ 

and I think also in 11. 14 and 82, though these two are 

perhaps nearer in appearance t/O te' than they are, to 
the unmistakable wo' of I. 16. I am half inclined to 

read ivo' in 11. 24, 25, 20 (and possibly even in 1. 8 and 

the middle of 1. 28), but I leave te there in my transcript 
as it would recjuire a minute inspection of the stone itself 
to decide the point, and the words look on the whole more 
like fe\ Smin = 0^8 t'^sually abbreviated o^), sinio — 
hvioiin (the h aspirates or just precedes the m, but does 
not add a syllable ; the final is pronounced as an English 
dental n, “ dropping the g," as the common phrase puts 
it), “king” (also used for princes, governors, and minor 
officials nowadays). 

Line 4. The virama at the end of the king’s long 
name is clear. 7)<i« = ooS (usually written 5), dah =■ 
thh, “ to Ije.” ^ Gmd'yek (evidently a compound of ^ome 

^ I do not think this means that “ there was king, which (in modern 
Talaing at any rat-e) would require the word but that the king at the 
time was S.T. or that S.T. was king at the time. Perhaps rnniii should 
be understood after das ; cf. the Burmese 08 . Mr. Holliday says 

it is good Talaing as it stands, and translates it King S.T. was king”. 
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obsolete word meaning “ woman ” or “ wife ** (cf. Sakai 
kSna, S^mang Icene, etc.) with kyek) = ^ojS, gimkyak-^ 
kenekyadt, “ queen.” Gohh = ooS (written §), gah = khh, 
“ that ” (used like te with little more force than our 
definite article). The spelling, with both k and h, is 
remarkable (but cf. kahh, 1. 26) and is not consistently 
adhered to ; our inscription more frequently spells the 
word goh. The g at the end of the line is merely an 
unintelligent anticipation of the lo that begins the next 
one ; cf. the similar case at the end of 1. 25. 

Line 5. Imo' = ogj^, ymu = ynnu, “name.” In our 
text the word appears to be used as if it were a verb 
“was n^med”. Kon = good?, Icon = ko:7i, “child,” “son” 
(in this case). 

Line 6. Tlni virama at the end of Rajakiimar s name 
is clear throughout the inscription. Kll = n^6, kuur^ = 
he:, “to giv(i”; here “gave” (we should in Knglish 
have written “had given”, as the event clearly happimed 
some tiiiKi before the circumstances which led up to the 
making of the inscription, but the Talaing is simplcT 
and less precise). J)Uc = ^oS, dUc — daif (Martabaii- 
Maulmain daik, Pegu dik according to Haswell Stev(‘ns), 
“slave.” PI = 8, j[>i — pdi (Pegu “three.” Tnnln 
ogD?,^n;tm; cqz>%Jc'wdn — (liaswell-Stevens /»:^/’r;;a), 

“ village.” I take this word to be here used as a sort of 
numeral coefficient with “ slaves ”, literally “ slaves thnM? 
villages” (or “ villagefuls”), i.e. in English “ three villages 
(or village-communities) of slaves”, not “the slaves of 
three villages”. Evidently these were villages held by 
their inhabitants on a servile form of tenure. 

Line 7. Ku = cq , = keen, “to.” K dl (Sanskrit kahi, 

“time”), “when” (Jiere and 11. 11, 24), “time” (1. 17). 

* I transliterate thus merely 1>ecau.se the symljol ® looks like ui, 
though it was cf*rtainly never sounded thus, and may have had a quite 

difierent origin. I l>elieve its former .sound was something like 6'. 
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Modern Taking, which admits no final -I, uses oddcOj 
hcbUt = lca:la, Cambojan has kal (written kdl), in the 
same senses. Cuti = 4^08, cuti = caiutai, “to die'’ (Pali 
cutiy “disappearance, death”). 

Line 8. Ar (v, 1. 2) goes with the preceding word 
(ut swpra), the compound expression meaning “ died 
A-nt (so transliterated to show that it is no diphthong, 
the subscript letter being the initial form of u) = a^o5, 
'idt = d:t (almost (£:t ; Pegu ctit, nearly), “ all ” (the word 
is used variously as the particle of the superlative degree, 
and to mean “ wholly expended ”). Kiyd I take to be 
the same word as modern hriyyd = krdiya:, “any 

article of furniture or dress ” (better “ appurte/iances ”, 
generally ; the word is given in the Burmese dictionary 
as co^oDD or gcx>D with the meaning i.a. of “ appendages ”, 
“ utensils ”, and I take it to mean here “ chattels ”, as 
opposed to the slaves and villages).^ How it is to be 
connected in sense with Sanskrit kriyd, “ action,” “ means,” 
or Pali hiriydy kriydy “ action,” “ work,” I do not (juite 
see. The meaning in our text is illustrated by the 
Burmese (1. 10) equivalent od$cod, “ornament,” “utensil,” 
“ appendage,” etc. I suppose it refers mainly to the 
queen’s jewels ; the translator of the Burmese confines 
it to this meaning, but I do not see why it should 
not include all her personalty. Curiously enough, the 
Pali version makes no reference whatever to these 
“appurtenances”. Kn (r. 1. 7) here means “together 
with ” (Burmese has no viriima in the 

original here. 

Line 9. 2'n7i = cq$y hm = Umiiiy an assertive affix 

(said by Haswell- Stevens to be now archaic or obsolete). 
Mil is used throughout this inscription as a true relative. 
It does not occur as such in the modern language, though 

* Cambojan has krfia (written krayCt), “substance; aliments; enjeu, 
gage.’’ 
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the prefix o, ma, which is used before verbs to give 
them a participial force, is probably derived from it; 
e.g. §c5 008^ o5, ''the men remaining” (Haswell^-Stevens’ 
p. 23), means “ the men who remain (or remained) 
Apparently, in modern Taking, it must immediately 
precede (and coalesce with) the verb, but this is not 
the case in our text; see especially 11. 12, 15, 32. 
According to rule, ma would be pronounced in the 

Ye dialect. 

Line 10. Kmin = kmln (not in HaswelkStovens) 
= kemhi, “ to rule, to reign.” 

Line 11. After yoh in this line occurs the first real 
crux of f^ur text. The stom^ is damaged and the letters 
are not clear. Up to the punctuation mark \ | just before 
kcii are several words, which taken together have got to 
mean “ was mortally sick ”, or something of that kind. 
The Pali has mdraio antlkaroyaHsa vamvi naradhipe, 
according to Mr, Taw 8ein Ko’s transcript. The Burmese 
(1. 14) apparently reads oSoS o ^ 39 cjjdS |o5 codoS, 

The Taking reading suggested in my transcript is ujey 
no/n scuti. There are, however, the following difficulties 
in connexion with it. In the first place, it looks as if 
a letter (which, however, could only be a small one, such 
as r or n) had perislied just after th(‘ virama of yoh : but 
there is no room for the usual form of h, so unless it was 
a shorter form the supposed lost letter is unaccounted for. 
The reading ajey assumes that the much batt(‘j*ed upper 
letter was an a, whicli is not certain tliough it looks more 
like it than anything else I can think of, and that the 
subscript letter is j. This would be an unusual way of 
writing, though I see that Hasw^ell-Stevens give the word 
i^5 pdiiap, with a subscript n under an initial a, so the 
thing is not impossible. But our supposed j is not quite 
identical in form with the suKscript j in the Burmese (1. 16) 
ggc^D, though it is pretty near it. It might conceivably 
be 71, Again, there is no warrant for making the word 

jRAs. 1909. 67 
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a dissyllable. The modern supposed equivalent is c35, 
yai = yo:a, “ to be ill,” “ disease,” and the only excuse for 
assuming that the y represents an older j is that the word 
recurs with a j in numerous cognate languages (Bahnar, 
S^dang, etc.). Nan is supposed to be g^d$, non = no:n, 
“near.” But it must be admitted that the word looks 
more like nali ; only then we should have no use for the 
virama, which is certainly there (placed a little to the 
right of its normal position on account of the subscript 
-m- of the word kmin ; cf. the virania of the -n of that 
word, 1. 10). So I think the word must be nan after all. 
Scnti would be a not unusual way of writing, though 
strictly one would expect i^acuti. I do not knovj whether 
this is a possible Pali formation from cuti (as to which 
word see 1. 7), but there is an obsolescent Tabling prefix 
8a- (of doubtful force) which might account for the form.^ 
The suggested meaning of the proposed reading would be 
“ was sick (or fell sick) well-nigh unto death ” (lit. “ near 
dying ”). 

Line 12. After goh in this line occurs the next difficulty. 
The following letter-group is certainly mi, but after that 
there is some doubt till we get to gun. Tlie letter that 
follows mi Ls much battered. It might stand for vj or c or 
two Ti’s side by aide (which would be most unlikely), for 
m, or for various other things. My own view is that it is 
none of these, however. The next letter-group I took at 
first for two r*s, but a careful inspection of the back 
of the rubbing has convinced me that it is an s. It has 
a well-defined virama over it. I think this gives the 
clue to this puzzle, over which I have spent many hours. 
The true reading requires a word ending in a final -s. 
Therefore the mark over the preceding letter canxot be 
another virama (as I had been inclined to think), but must 
be either an anusvara or a merely accidental chipping of 
the stone. As I see no use for an anusvara in a closed 
syllable ending with -s, I am disposed to think the mark 
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is accidental, though it is rather a deep one. I ta.ke the 
letter under it to be a much disfigured b, and read the 
whole word mibas, but I concede freely tliat it might 
be miwas^ (or, if the anusvara is insisted on, mibamn 
or miwavis ; if so, the only effect of the anusvara would 
be to modify the vowel, for Talaing does not admit of 
a combination of consonants at the end of a word, and 
pretty certainly never did). I take this suggested viihaa 
to represent odjoS, mahah = 'im*phh, with the sense of 
‘ remembering ”. We want that sense here ; the Pali 
has aaranto dhammardjaaaa 'iimhantagnmi aahcaymh, 
the Burmese has QoSS ood (= modern 
Accordir^ly I have little doubt that viibcta bears this 
meaning. I take tlie first syllable to be identical with 
the modern participial prefix vm (and perhaps with the 
relative ma used in this inscription, though that is not 
certain, of course) ; for the difterence in spelling cf. 
kinmani (1. 13) with hmnam (I. 24). The word oo5 in 
modern Talaing means ‘‘ to read ", no doubt originally 
to remember (or recognize) what has been written 
(cf. the Gret;k equivalent). But its compounds <»o5 
and oo5 5[c>5 still mean to remember ", so I think that 
must have been the original sense of the simple oo5. 
Gun = 9 $, gun = kun, “ grace," favour," “ kindness " (Pali 
guTUi)- The Burmese has another word (ggc^^ = modern 
Ga 3 | 8 <j> 8 ), and this is one of the cases that lead rne to infer 
that the Talaing translator, though he followed in the 
main the Burmese draft, took a few hints from the 
Pali version also. Ijhim (the reading is clear) I take to 
mean to feed ", to nourish ” ; cf. Camtojan chdnJwMm 
(so *spelt by Aymonier, i.e. cancSm, written ea'hcim), 

^ Conceivably there may be yet another explanation ; for aught 1 know 
the mysterious letter might be an old form of y (the secondary form of 
f>), of which I do not know the eleventh century shape. But one would 
expect it to be a modified like the modem form. 
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nourrir, 41ever/’ Bahnar iem, Hem (written, in Annamese 
fashion, xem, xiem\ “ donner a manger, nourrir.” For 
the correspondence of and c cf. dijham (1. 2). I find 
the word in modern Talaing only in its derivative 
phyuirn = phytum (very open d, verging towards ce and 
a), to feed ” (in a particular way, in which mothers feed 
their very young children, viz. by chewing up the food 
themselves and then putting it into the child’s mouth). 
That the word in our text bears the general sense of 
‘'to nourish”, “to foster”, derived from the meaning 
of actual “ feeding ”, is confirmed to my mind by the 
Burmese equivalent phrase (1. 15) S8 gc85 c^oS good oS 
where (^oS = modern cgS, “to feed,” “nourish,” “/dierish,” 
“bring up.” 

Line 13. Jlku (jinku) = jaku ^cekceu, “self,” 
“ himself.” I take this with what precedes to mean 
“ Rajakumar, remembering the favours wherewith the 
king had nourished (or fostered) him (jlku)'\ The 
Burmese (I am told by Mr. Halliday) means “ remembering 
the favours of the king wlio had nourished him ”, which 
would require tlie order of ma and smin in,l. 12 of the 
Talaing text to be interchanged if tliis precise meaning 
is to be got out of the Talaing words. But that is 
hardly necessary. Jllm = Burmese (= modern 83). 
Klnnaui = ctdJ,, hiiikaih (the h is a mere device of 
writing to show that the n in this case is not to have 
the modifying effect of a sonant on the following vowel) 
= kendm, “to make” (especially used in connexion with 
the building of sacred edifices). The tail of the subscript 
u, both here and in 1. 24, is rather long and one might 
perhaps read kinimiii, but I believe kinnam '^ to be what 
is written. Ky^^k (v, 1. 1) here = “<i^tatue of Buddha”. 

' Abbreviation for 

® Unless the subscript letter can be read as a variant form of subscript 
hy for which I have no authority in support. 
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T}iar = ooS, thaw = tlio:, ''gold*' here ‘'golden”. Ar ^ 
“ went ” (v. I. 2). Ttiholc is clear, so far as the reading 
goes, but its interpretation depends on what we make of 
the word munas at the end of this line and the beginning 
of the next. If munas can be taken as a verb meaning 
“spoke”, “saying”, or something of that kind (= Burmese 
3^), then tahok may represent the modern oo®8, thahah 
= thehah, “to show,” and the sentence would mean “ went 
and showed it to the king and spoke thus On the otlier 
hand, tubok may be a variant of the word which in modern 
Talaing is cog®doS, lalmk = leho:l\ “to worship,” with 
the meaning “ to address reverentially ”. Tlie Pali verse 
describiii^ the whole transaction reads (jahefvd tarn 
mahantena sakkarona swmdnasoy npasa nkamma rCijdmmh 
aha cintitam\ttfanOy and see 11. 17, 18 of the Ihirmese 
text. In that case m'lhnas might (though one would 
expect mami^s) = ^oS, mnih = mniih^ “ man,” \^nd the 
expression smiii mnnas would = “ king of men ”, the 
sentence meaning “ and wcmt and reverentially addressed 
the king of men thus”. Conceivably inanas might be the 
old form of q?, mnalf = menhh, pronoun of th(‘ 2nd person ; 
but I cannot Ihink it likely that tlie king would bespoken 
of as “ your king ” in this context. I can give* no evidence 
in support of the use of munas or sinin munas, and the 
whole thing is a pure conjecture. 1 ofler the alternatives 
for what they may be wortli. 

Line 14. Row — ran = rkifi, “ fashion,” “manner,” 
“ like ” (not in Haswell -Stevens), used in combination 
with te (e. I. 3) to mean “thus”, cf. 1. 28 ( == Burmese 
oSaS). As to wo\ see remarks on /c’ (1. 3). Ey, 
“I” {v. 1. 1), in combination with dik (e. 1. (>), is the 
submissive or respectful form of the pronoun of the 
1st person singular. Par = o, “ b) do, “to 

make,” here = “ have made ”. 

Line 15. Pa (for which I can find no exact modern 
equivalent) must be a preposition meaning “ for \ “ on 
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behalf of”. The Pali has hlwigam hatvan'idam satthu-’ 
bimbam sovannayam subham, akdsi vo varam punnam 
sdmi tumhe 'numodathxt, 1 find in Haswell-Stevens 
a preposition oo,phd, ‘‘with,” and a nounoD, phd, “side,” 
as well as a verb ol, pd, “ to be in company with others.” 
Perhaps the Burmese equivalent sacSoS may be compared 
with pa ; but I doubt it. 

Line 16. Anumoda'tid = anumodand = 

anumoten^:, “approval” (Pali), “an expression of appro- 
bation to one performing a religious service.” There 
is nothing corresponding to this in the Burmese text, but 
in the Pali the prince twice solicits the king's approval, 
using the verbal form of the same word, another case of 
special agreement between the Pali and Talaing versions. 
Da' 1 conjecture to be og, dak — teh, “to be right.” 
The word has got to have some sort of optative or 
precatory force here. I do not think it can be the same 
word as das (1. 4). 

Line 17. Sdik = g§oS, sduik = sed(tk (the w is not 
distinctly short, rather between short and long), “ to be 
pleased with.” It is noticeable that the subscript d is 
in the full initial form, not in the subscript form found 
in pandit (1. 19). The next few words constitute the 
greatest crux of the whole inscription. The Burmese 
version (11. 21, 22) is evidently closely parallel to the 
Talaing and should be referred to. The Pali more suo 
adds graphic details, viz., that the king, who was on his 
death-bed, clapped his hands for joy. The passage runs : 
emm vutte mahlpdlo rogendturamdnaso, '' sddhu, sadhu" 
ii vatimm tutthahattho pamodito. The real trouble in 
the Talaing is the word that follows sdiL The first 
letter of it is certainly o ya, but the rest is doubtful. 
Some of my friends in.sist that it mlist be q|[ 
the subscript part of the letter-gioup does not commence 
on the right side of the upper part, as a subscript y 
should, but on the left, and I can make nothing of gapyu 
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anyhow, nor does it look like a normal Taking word. 
I conjecture that the whole letter-group is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the Sanskrit r, a letter which is 
not found in the modern Taking alphabet, but survives 
(in a somewhat analogous form) as a sort of traditional 
relic in the Cambojan, and I write the word (rather 
arbitrarily, but on the analogy of the Cambojan sound) 
garw and conceive that it means exclaimed ” : cf. the 
modern oo[i^ , kamran = kamra:o, “ to cry aloud ” (evidently 
formed with the infix -m- from an original karau, or 
the like), or possibly the modem karmi = kerhg, 

'‘to bellow.’’ The next word looks like ooS, but 

the secf^d h tter is much damaged and the w^ord might 
be mctrHj or one or two other things. What the force 
of it is I do not profess to know^ Possibly it may be 
some sort of interjection and go with w^hat follows. 
Alternatively these mysterious w^ords, or one of them, 
may be an amplification of the sense of srf/fc; but that 
makes matters worse, I think, in construing w'^hat folio w^s. 
Mr. Halliday suggests, as a mere })ossibility, a comparison 
wuth pumah = jutiiumoh (the diphthong is like the 

English ow in “cow”), ‘'happy,” “to be haj)py” which 
I do not feel satisfied with. Thic d (repeated) is the king’s 
exclamation, corresponding to the Pali sadhii (repc^att^d) 
and the Burmese goodS coooS (repeated). Tlie 

inscription in the unidentified language also has a repeated 
phrase here. Somewhat tentatively I take fhir to k*. o§o5, 
thuik = tlicnky “ worthy,” though o^o5 also appears in the 
Burmese dictionary and is (I am told) supposed to be really 
Burmese in origin, as to which latter point I can express 
no pj)inion. A I take to be an interjection, possiVily = 
uiw = (e:, “ oh.” Tlie letter at the end of the line appears 
to me to be an s. In the rubbing a distinct mark appears 
over it (but rather lower than the normal position), which 
I take for an anus vara, reading sarh^ for 3 Do 6 , oaaidi =» a8(Min, 
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an order,” “ an edict,” taking it however as a verb, with 
smiii as the subject, to mean “ the king said ” ( = Burmese 
o6 . . . GoS). All this is doubtful. 

Line 18. Sadhu kar would be what the king said in 
his formal speech (saih). The words are Indian (and 
in the Indian, not the Talaing, order). Sadlm (Pali 
sadhu, “good”) = sadhu ^aadhu, “good” (especially 
“pious”). Kdr (Sanskrit kdra, “making,” etc.) = odd, 
kd = ka:, “ service ” (any meritorious act). Poy = 
puiai = j)o:e, “ we ” (here = “our”). Mhdther (=mahdther, 
Pali mahdthero), “ the chief monk.” In modern Talaing 
ther (Pali ihero, “senior monk”) is written god, the, and 
pronounced the:. The inahMhero is in the Pali text called 
Daydparo. Whether ilia poy refers exclusively^ to him 
(=“our lord the Mahathero”) or includes the others 
( = “our lords”, etc.), I am not sure, but I incline to the 
former interpretation. The next word may be either 
a title or a conjunction. If the former, it corresponds 
with the Burmese od[§ (which I see from a note on p. 79 
of Inscriptions of Fagan, etc., Translation, etc., meant 
inter alia a Buddhist ecclesiastical dignitary). But as 
the Burmese title precedes nuihdther as well as the other 
names, whereas our titar does not, I incline to the view 
that it is a conjunction (though Talaing usage does not 
necessarily require one). I suggest a comparison with the 
Cambojan dadil (:=: dacUl, written iatel), “meme,” “de 
m^me ” (a derivative from dSl = del, written (H, “ aussi,” 
“ 6galement ”), but this is a mere conjecture. I am not 
even prepared to guarantee that the true reading is titar, 
and not ticdr or tiwdr. 

Lines 19, 20. The proper names in these lines appear 
in the Pali under the forms Muggaliputtako, Sumedho^tta- 
Suniedho, Brahmapdio, Brahmadevo,^ and Sono. In our 
text the viramas of the last three are quite clear. I write 
t-her (for tker, t. 1. 18) because the original, instead of 
spelling the word with a oo, th, has co, t, with a subscript 
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letter (blurred) which I take to be an h, though it might 
be a fA. (as in the Burmese it certainly is), in which case 
the word should be written Wier. In pronunciation it 
would be joined to the preceding name. Parjdit (Pali 
pandito), “ learned/’ scholar/’ would be pronounced 
]yandit in modern Talaing. 

Line 21. Warwpandit (Pali vara pandit o), “eminent 
scholar/’ would be pronounced wtvrapiwdii. The position 
of all these names in the Talaing text is anotlier case, 
T think, of a somewhat mechanical following of the 
Burmese draft. In the latter they tire in tlie natural 
order, as Burmese uses postpositions (here odg^doS, 1. 26). 
But Talaing uses prepositions, and so all these names are 
(strictly speaking) out of construction altogether until 
v^e get to ilia at the end of the line, which sums them 
up and to which they may be said to be in a sort of 
irregular apposition,^ Kinta = ood, (jai(^ = kvta, “ before ” 
(here = “ in the presence of ”). Tlui word is (widently 
formed with the infix -in-. I am not pr(‘pared to say 
whether kinta is the direct ancestor of ocd, (jata, or 
whether the latter has been formed from the same r(X)t 
by the help of a slightly difterent prefix. If the first 
alternative is accepted, then the o is a men' (h'vice of 
writing and does not represent an original g. 

Line 22. Ta (it looks on the plate like the modern cx)^ 
but is not like the first form used in the Burmese 
inscription, and an inspection of the rubbir]g makes it 
practically certain that co is the right reading) = oo, lam 
(a mere device of writing, for td) = ta (almost =r ^V), 
the aflSx denoting the plural. Its use in Talaing is 

optional. Cut = «jo5, cut = cut, “ to put ” (here = “ to 

* • 

^ The order, too, of ther, jtaiinit, and {nfUr the? pro|>er names 

to which they apfdy) is an imitation of the Indian and Burmese order, 
and really foreign to Talaing (cf. “Hotel Cecil”, which is not proper 
English). But I find it in the Pegu Rajawah, B xiii 2, pp. 90- 7 
<Schmidt) : Utfara the. 
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pour”, the usual word for which in this connexion is 
c^oS). Dek = ^5 (for ^do5), dak = da:it (Pegu dxi:t, 
Martaban-Maulmain da:iky according to Haswell-Stevens ; 
I have heard it pronounced with a checked final, almost = 
da;i’), water.” Han I take to be a preposition meaning 
on ”, but this is a mere conjecture based on the context and 
the existence of an obsolescent hnin = han, a particle 
which is sometimes used in translations from the Pali to 
indicate that the word that follows is to be understood 
to be in the objective case. Alternatively han might be 
a verb meaning **to invoke”, “to call to witness” (the 
ceremony of pouring water on the ground means that 
the earth is being called to witness a good deed) ; but 
I can bring forward no modern equivalent in support of 
such a meaning. The Burmese text (1. 26) simply says 
“ poured water ” (^oS codd$ GsS) ; the Pali, as usual, is 
more elaborate, and describes the whole transaction in 
these lines : — 

etesaih pana bhikkfinaiii saiimiukha so sumanaso 

jalaih patesi katvana sakkhintu vasudha-talam. 

Ti = c6, ti = tai, “earth.” Blah = = '[deh, “to 

escape ” (in combination also “ to release ”), must here be 
taken together with goh {v. 1. 4) as an expression meaning 
“ after this was done” (cf. Malay Upas ifu, literally “that 
being loosened ”). The meaning is determined by the 
Burmese e(pii valent (1. 27), cB5 @ cj odd; and cf. the Pali 
passage commencing iato so tarn, etc., given on p. 1022 
supra. 

Line 23. Kft = coooS, ket = ked, “ to take.” 

Line 24. Thdpand = oodoodd, thapayia = tha:pana:y 
“to enshrine” (Pali (lidpanciy “to place”): in Taking, the 
cerebrals (except d) are identified witfi the dentals (which 
are, I believe, only dentals in the ordinary English, not 
the exactt Indian, sense) ; the reason for the use of n instead 
of n is merely to indicate that the final vowel is a: and not 
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i:. Kannaih is a variant spelling of kinnaih (IK 1. 13). 
Otioh (spelt in our inscription in a peculiar and hardly 
orthodox way, viz. cfjDof) = f^o5, guih = ka^h, “ an arched 
place for images, open on one side ; a niche ; a grotto ” 
(Haswell-Stevens ; the Burmese dictionary renders the 
Burmese equivalent aj by “ the room of a hollow pagoda : 
I suppose it means the same thing), Sanskrit gnha, Pali 
guJtd, “a cave.” Cloii (so written for m?(>?>) = oc6S» 
calamii (the anus vara merely modilies the vowel, making 
it a instead of a) z=l celaii, “summit” (not in Htiswell- 
Ste veils ; here = tlie pagoda - spire or bipering super- 
structure of tlie niche ; cf. Burmese 33G00 Dci 5 (1. 28) and 
Pali {hf^cana)ikrq)ikam). Bwmc I can find no modem 
equivalent for (and I am not sure that it may not lie 
hUsaiv), It must mean “ to consecrate ”, “ to dedicate ” ; 
cf. the Pali katvdna laaiigalmii and Burmese gojdoB (1. 29). 
If busac is of Taking origin and not a loanword, it must 
(I imagine) be a compound word. 

Line 25. Ket (v. 1. 23) here means, I think, “brought” 
(the slaves who were to be dedicated to the pagoda) to the 
spot ; the Byrmese e(]uivalent (1. 32) is odd (? = modern oj). 

Line 26. The name of the first village in the Burmese 
text is certainly Snkmumtlon, but the 

engraver of our Taking inscription by a slip appc^ars to 
have made it Sakmunalor ; the r is (juite clear. Tlie 
Pali does not condescend to such matter of fact details 
as the names of these villages. The unidentified text 
apparently reads SamanaUnh (the lo has a mark over it 
which I take to represent the anus vara, but what its 
precise force may be in this text I do not profess to know : 
perlyips it merely modifies the vowel). The language of 
this text objects td final -n and -r, impartially ; but 
I assume that the Bunnese form is the original and right 
one. Rapdy in our text looks like Rahuy, but the 
Burmese qo)c6 leaves no doubt whatever that Rapdy is 
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right. The unidentified text has Rapai (spelt in its 
Gwn peculiar way, viz. Rabai). The name of the third 
village in our text is rather a puzzle. I read the Burmese 
equivalent as ccr>$^6, which I transliterate, letter for 
letter, Henbwlw, I am quite prepared to believe that) 
in modern Burmese it might have to be pronouncec^ 
Shinhd, or something of that kind, and I observe that 
the Burmese translator of the Burmese text {Inscriptions 
of Pagan, etc.. Translation, p. 97) styles it Shanbo. 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in reply to a query of mine, says that 
the reading of tlie Burmese text is god$^6, Maundho 
(= Mondhukv in my transliteration). After a careful 
inspection of the rubbing I am satisfied that myr reading, 
coo§J^5, Henhniw, is right, and I find that it is confirmed 
by the unidentified text, which is unfortunately somewhat 
damaged just at this point. However, it certainly has 
bOy bUy or Im (written in its peculiar way vu) ^ for the 
second syllable, and an i for the vowel of the first : that 
much is beyond all doubt, and it is enough to establish the 
reading UenhniWy pronounce it how you may, as against 
Mondhuiw, Our Talaing text, however, has ^lone of these 
things, and instead of them gives us an irritating little 
probl(*m, which I read, more or less tentatively, nahh gin 
up. What this really means I can only conjecture, but it 
evidently amounts to some sort of description of the third 
village. Xahh probably = gos, fmh = nek, pronoun of the 
3rd person (liere = ‘'the men of”, “those of”). Oin up 
is a doubtful reading anyhow. At this point I have to 
depend entirely on the photograph: after it was taken 

* To justify tills statement as to the force of rii in this text I cite 
the following siiocimens of its queer method of sfieUing : — Vrahma^ = 
Brahmapal (Pali Brahmapdh), Sftm^dha — Sumt lha, 8u = Son (Pali Sono), 
For the i instead of f in the first syllable of Jfentmiw cf. this text’s 
rendering of the name Saihghasena , which is Saga»i. I think the word 
is probably spelt the -»• being omitted as in Su. (The u of 

HivU is followed by a visarga, which I have left unrepresented as it is 
probably a tonal mark, as in Burmese. ) 
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the stone appears to have suffered serious damage in this 
portion of it, so that the ends of 11 26-30 and the i at 
the end of 1. 31 are not represented in the rubbing at all ; 
it looks as if a big flake (about 5^ by inches) had 
come off the surface of the stone.^ At a pinch gin might 
be read gir, but I think the former is the true reading. 
Perhaps it represents the modern o ga np = ke 
which (I am told by Mr. Halliday) means a chief ” of 
some kind. In the Burmese dictionary 1 find an expression 
fJoSs given as meaning “bishop” (presumably some 
high member of the Buddhist hierarchy is meant). So the 
three words perhaps mean “ the chief’s (or bishop’s) 
men ”, 'v^hich, however, could only be an indication that 
this village-community had formerly belonged to some such 
dignitary and that the name had stuck to it ; for we 
know that it had been held as an appanage in recent 
years by the deceased (lueen and her son after her, under 
the royal grant. However, that is the best I can make 
of it,‘'^ and I leav<‘ it to Burmese scholars to corr(*lat(‘. it, 
if possiV)]e, with the Burmese ^ cx)^^6 : might that not also 
be some sort of titular dignity ? I think the enumeration 
of the three villages, preceding as it does the phrase a~nt 
dik pi hvdn goh (which contains the true object of ket), is 
another case of following the Burmese draft too closely. 

Line 27. After the end of the word up tliere is 
a stroke which I w’^as at first disposed to take for an 
r, but careful inspection of the rubbing convinces nu* that 
it is not. It has no liead and it slopes from left to right, 
and is of uniform tliickness throughout its length. It is 
no letter at all. On the other hand, no punctuation mark 
is admissible here (and, besides, all the punctuation marks 

•• . 

^ The la«t letters visibl^on the rubbing in these lines are — 1. 26, o6, /* ; 

1. 27, G 9 , de ; 1. 28, C, -e ; 1. 29, g, n (the first lialf of it only) ; I. 30, G, 
the first part of o ; 1. 31, d. 

® There is also a Talaing word 3^5, ‘‘thicket,’' but then I can give 
no explanation of gin (or gir). 
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in this inscription are double, not single, strokes). But 
the spacing shows that the superfluous stroke was made, 
not by some external agency after the inscription had 
been completed, but by the engraver himself before he 
made the g which comes next after it. What happened 
(I conjecture) was that he started making the m of moy, 
and when he had made the first stroke he noticed that he 
had omitted the g which ought to have preceded it. So he 
just left the stroke and started afresh to make the g- We 
have already (in 11. 4, 25, and 26) had evidence of his 
want of foresight and care. He probably did not under- 
stand a word of Talaing, and simply imitated a hand- 
written sketch. Ku (1. 7) here =‘'for'’, ‘'to’', “in honour 
of The pouring out of water in this case is a symbolical 
ceremonial attesting the consecration of the statue and 
pagoda and the dedication of the slaves to the service 
tliereof. 

Line 28. Here, I think, we have another instance of 
carelessness, for what I have transcribed thdpaiid looks 
in the original more like mdpand, which makes no sense.^ 
But, as Mr. Halliday has pointed out to me, the q (or what 
looks like one) is not formed like the other 7>i’s in the 
inscription : the cross -stroke is horizontal, whereas the 
others have it more or less diagonal (“ bend dexter ” 
fashion), and it is plain that tliis is merely an incomplete 
th (of the type used in this inscription), the top stroke 
having been omitted by inadvertence. This may have been 
due to an error in the manuscript sketch, for the letter 
is not as angular at the bottom corners as the th usually 
is in this inscription. Hm probably = 3308 $, ahin^ahin, 
“when,” must be taken with goh te to mean “while 

u 

* I find in the Sanskrit dictionary (Monier-Williams) a word fndpand 
~ ** measuring or meting out (especially the place for a sacnfice) ; the 
act of measuring or forming or shaping ; but to speak of the statue 
(at this stage) as which he had shaped ” seems senseless, and there is 
no evidence that the w'ord is used at all in Talaing. 
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(doing) this ” ; cf. hlah goh (1. 22). Radlmna = 
radana = rHenk: (or rHhene:), to pray ” (Sanskrit 
radhana, propitiating,” conciliating ; ” radlvami, “ speech ”). 
The prayer and imprecation that follow are of a type normal 
in Burmese inscriptions recording grants to pious uses. 

Line 29. The word I read sinran may conceivably l)e 
pinraii. Either way I can give no modern equivalent. 
It must, I think, mean something like deed ” ; cf. the 
Burmese ep odg^doS (1. 34) and the Pali passage beginning 
karentena. It is probably formed (like kinfa, 1. 21) by 
means of the old infix -m- from some word sarah (mnn) 
or paran (jwan). I was at fii*st inclined to derive it from 
06, pra%i, “to send a message,” thus identifying it with 
the modern oG| 6, anything sent,” in the specialized 

sense {pro hac vice) of “ offering ”. But I am told by 
Mr. Halliday that the word cannot convey such a meaning 
as this, and subsequent careful inspection of the rubbing 
convinces me that the initial is s-, not p-, so I must leave 
it unexplained. There is a word QS, sruin = nerwrii, 
“ to build,” but I doubt if it can come from that. Unless 
e is a wrongly spelt ey (=“ my ”, v, 1. 1), it must be taken 
with te to form the longer form of the latter, viz. g^coo, 
iterii (really ite')=.ite'\ v, 1. 3. The true reading may, 
however, conceivably be wo\ in which case the word 
would be iwo\ the lengthened form of wd {v, remarks on 
t€\ 1. 3). Or, which occurs also in 1. 33, must be an 
interjection or particle giving an optative force to the 
verb. It is probably the modern o, which 1 am told 
is pronounced something like h: (though one would expect 
it to be a:tL, according to general rule). Het = c^o5, 
hd:t, “ cause ” (Burmese 1- 35). Gv>d = q, 

gwam (another very arbitrary piece of spelling for 
gwa' or more probably gd or gu) = k<d, “ to obtain.” 
Sarvrwanutandn shows a Sanskritized form as compared 
with the sabbanHutafldnarh of the Pali version. The latter 
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(curtailed of its termination -am) is used in modem 
Talaing and Burmese. As in the Burmese text, so in 
the Talaing also, the r is superscript and the second m 
subscript, the whole forming one letter-group. 

Line 30. Lah here appears to mean “ either ... or ”, 
in which case it would correspond rather with the modern 
Gco, le = leiy “ also,” than with the modern co8, ia^ = 

‘'at all;” cf. the Burmese equivalent co^godS and the 
Pali va. Cow = 6, can =: ca:Oy “ grandchild.” Knlo = 
OOGODD, kalo = kela:u (the diphthong a:u is an a: merging 
into and ending in an (m, to my ear; it is very long, 
almost two syllables), “ a relative.” Whether this is the 
Sanskrit knUiy “ family,” I am not at all sure^ There 
is a word Mid or klo in Sakai meaning “ brother ”, and 
Cambojan has a word kelo (written kloy the 6 being 
a combination of e and i), "ami, camarade,” which do 
not look as if they were of Indian origin. 

Line 31. J^ah is what I take the ila^h of 1. 26 to be. 
C-en (so transcribed to make it clear that it stands really 
for ca-eh, the word being of two syllables and the second 
syllable beginning with an initial vowel) ggoS, s-dn 
(for m-dit) = m-a:in (the final is not pronounced as iiy 
cf. t<niiny 1. 3), "another” (Burmese cxj ooS oj, 1. 37). 
Yal = ooS, yaw = ycCy "if.” The next word is rather 
damaged, but I read it par (v. 1. 14), as the sense and 
the Burmese equivalent ^ require. U'padroiv = 0o(§, 
xvpmldran (sic) = niyatrhE (Sanskrit npadrava)y "a 
calamity ” (here evidently = " mischief ”, " wrong ”, 
"violence”; cf. the Burmese 3;)^5 o^ooS, 1. 38). The 
Pali with its npaddavam again shows special agi*eement 
with our text. 

Line 32. Yah I take to be the obsolescent word which 
is sometimes used in modern Talaing to introduce the 
subject case in rendering Pali passages = cx)6, yah = yhah. 
^ir is probably g8, fii == af, "a little” (a word of the 
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same form is also used as a precatory aflSx, but apparently 
its proper position (in modem Taking at least) is at the 
end of the sentence ; however, it may be that the usage 
was formerly otherwise). Nac = gDoS, Mt = nat, “to see.” 

Line 33. Trey = j^, trai = trb:a (usually pronounced 
krb:a), “ excellent,” “ exalted,” the stereotyped epithet for 
Buddhas. Metfey = goooo:)], Mettayya, also spelt Qgc6dbcxj|, 
Mettaiyya = Metib:ay the next Buddha that is to come. 
Lah (v. 1. 30) here seems to have the meaning of “ at all ”. 
It is so used in modern Tabling in negative sentences, 
usually repeated lah laky e.g. o asD coSooS = “ go not at 
all ” (Haswell-Stevens, p. 298). The trouble here is that 
though ii is quite certain that the sense of th(^ sentence 
is negative (cf. the last line of the Pali version), it is 
not quite clear which word expresses the negative.^ If 
v/ir and lah between them cannot be made to convey it, 
I hazard the conjecture that it may lie in the word deh, 
1 had at first taken this for (derky really de) = de\ 
“ he,” a pronoun of the 3rd person. I am disposed to 
think it may be an obsolete negative, possibly cognate 
to the Camhpjan te (written de)y “no,” but I feel very 
doubtful as to this conjecture. I had at first taken yd 
to be o%, gah = keky “ said,” taking it with deh as a sort 
of “quoth he” at the end of the prince’s prayer. But 
I now think (with Mr. Halliday) that it is merely another 
spelling of ywd (1. 29), and corresponds to the Bunnese 
Gj 8c6, meaning “ (may he not) be able (to see) 

Subject to the foregoing remarks the translation of our 
inscription will be something of this sort : — 

* I am told that there is a similar difficulty in the Burmese text. It i« 
not wi&iin my scope to d^cuss this text, but I may |x>int out that in 
these imprecations the common form in Burmese is g ^ 8cS OOCCO 
or the like (o being the negative). On p. OO^ of /fiscnpiions of Pagauy 
etc., I have found 3g<J 8cS OOCOD, however, and 1 assume it to be 
a correct transcription. 

;rBAS. 1909. 


68 
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Prosperity ! Honour to Buddha! Prosperity 1 After 
the religion of my lord the Buddha had been going on for 
one thousand six hundred and twenty-eight years past,^ 
Sri Tribhuwanadityadhammaraj was king in the city 
of Arimaddanapur ; a queen ^ of that king was named 
Trilokawataihsakadewi ; that queen s son ^ was called 
Rajakumar. The king gave three villages of slaves to 
the queen. When the queen died, the king gave all the 
queen's goods, together with the three villages of slaves, 
to the queen's son, who was named Rajakumar. After 
the king had reigned for twenty-eight years, when the 
king was sick well-nigh unto death, the queen's son who 
was named Rajakumar, remembering the favours where- 
with the king had nourished him, made a golden Buddha 
and went and presented it to the king, and spake thus : 
‘ This golden Buddha have I, a slave, made for my lord. 
The three villages of slaves that my lord gave to me, 
I, a slave, am giving to this Buddha. My lord, approval 
(would be) fitting ! ' Then the king, being pleased, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh 1 worthy ! Oh ! worthy 1 ’ The king said, 
* A pious act ! ’ Then our lord the Chief Monk and the 
senior monk Muggaliputtatissa, the learned Sumedha, 
Brahmapal, Brahmadiw, Son, and the very learned 
Saihghasena (being pre.seiit), in the presence of those 
lords the king poured out water on the ground. After 
this (had been done) the queen's son, who was named 
Rajakumar, took the golden Buddha and enshrined it* 
and made this cave-pagoda ® with the golden spire. When 
dedicating the Buddha and cave-pagoda the queen’s son 

' A reference to the chronological tables at the end of Phayre’s History 
of Burma shows that this is the date of the king’s death. His Burmese 
name was Kyanzit. 

® It ap) rears from tlie Pali version that she was his chief queen ; toss* 
(Uokd piyd den m Tilokamtarhttikd (sic), hite^i husafd mbfuikiccesu pana 
r^im is the phrase hy which she is described. 

® He must, I assume, have been the queen’s son by a former marriage 
(for else I imagine he would have been styled “ the king’s son ”). 

* Or “ to enshrine it ”. ® Or “ niche -pagoda”. 
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brought up (the men of) Sakmunalon, one village, RapAy, 
one village and the men of (the) Gin Up, one village, all 
those three village-communities of slaves, and poured out 
water for the golden Buddha^ that he (had) enshrined ; 
and while (doing) so he prayed thus : * May this act be 
a cause (for me) to obtain omniscience ! Be it my child, 
be it my grandchild, be it my kinsman, be^it any other, 
if he do violence to the slaves that I am giving to this 
Buddha, may he in no wise be able to behold the exalted 
Buddha Mettey ! ’ ” 

I need not insist here upon the linguistic importance 
of this inscription : the thing speaks for itself, for this 
is, so far as I know, the first attempt that has ever been 
made to decipher and translate a really ancient inscription 
in Talaing. Nothing whatever, I believe, has yet been 
published regarding the older forms of the language, and 
even its modern form is known to very few Europeans. 
I should think one might count them on the fingers of 
two hands, and (so far as I know) there is not a single 
British official in Burma who is properly acejuaintod 
with the Talaing tongue. Yet it is a most important 
language froni the point of view of local epigraphy and 
antiquities, and by no means deserves the neglect which 
has fallen to its lot. Had the Talaings been some 
turbulent hill -tribe, we should have had half a dozen 
energetic frontier officers vying with one another in 
studying the language, and they w^mld (very properly) 
have received substantial encouragement from the (Govern- 
ment in their efforts to study it. As the Talaings are 
only the peaceable and loyal desetmdants of the earliest 
civilized race in Burma, their language is being quietly 
ignored. I venture <jnce more to appeal to the powers 
that be to take a more active interest in this matter. 
There may be no political importance in it ; but from the 
scientific point of view Talaing is the greatest remaining 
field of research in Burma, or for that matter in the 
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whole of Further India, and it urgently calls for immediate 
investigation. 

Both for the discursiveness of this paper and for its 
shoitcomings I claim the indulgence accorded to all first 
attempts. In starting a new line of inquiry one cannot 
help going into many matters of detail ; and in spite of 
the inestimable advantage of parallel versions to work 
with, many doubtful points remain in my interpretation 
of this text. The fact is that circumstances have compelled 
me to follow a radically wrong method : I have had to 
jump from modern Talaing, with the written form of 
which I have some little acquaintance (inadequate, though 
it be), straight to eleventh century Talaing, of which no 
man living knows anything at all. If I had had before 
me a dozen inscriptions illustrating tlie intervening 
centuries, many of the outstanding difficulties would 
probably have disappeared. It is to be hoped and 
expected that the future will make good this deficiency. 
I must also apologize for any errors that may be found 
in the Burmese, Pali, and Sanskrit words cited in this 
article. These have not been introduced iti order to make 
a parade of learning (for I do not profess to know any 
of these languages), but merely in order to elucidate the 
Talaing. The circumstance that I have had to make my 
references hurriedly and then write this article in a remote 
spot out of reacli of bulky dictionaries must serve as my 
excuse for any minor errors that may have crept in. 

Postscript. A recent letter from Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
states that the pillar from which our Talaing inscription 
is copied is now in the Pagan Museum, and that the other 
pillar is the one set up on the platform of the Myazedi 
Pagoda. The latter has its Talaing face covered over 'with 
plaster, and as the stone is broken it was not thought 
advisable to dismantle it. So there is a Talaing replica 
after all, but we shall never see it. 
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NOTES ON ARGHiEOLOGlGAL EXPLORATION IN 
INDIA, 1908-9 

By J. H. marshall 

Inscriptions from a pillar at Besnag^ar 

TN reviewing the discoveries that have been made by 
the Archa3ological Department in India during the 
year 1908-9, I propose to start wdth one of unique 
historical interest — the only lithic record that has yet 
been foumd in v’hich reference is made to the Indo-dreek 
rulers of the Panjab. 

The story of the finding of this inscription may be 
briefly told. When examining tlie ancient site of 
Besnagar,^ near Bhilsa, in the extreme south of tlie 
Gwalior State, my attention was drawn to a stone column 
standing near a large mound, a little to the north-east of 
the main site, and separated from it by a branch of the 
Betwa river# This column had Ixicn noticed liy Sir A. 
Cunningham as far back as 1877, and a description ot it 
(though not a wholly accurate one) appeared in his Riqiort 
for that year. The shaft of the column is a monolith, 
octagonal at the base, sixteen-sided in the middle, and 
thirty-two-sided above, with a garland dividing the upper 
and middle portions ; the capital is of the Persepolitan 
bell-shaped type, with a massive abacus surmounting it ; 
and the whole is crowned with a palm-leai ornament of 
strangely unfamiliar design, which I strongly suspect did 
not originally belong to it.“ In 1877 this column was 
thickly encrusted fr^n top to Ixittom, as it still is, with 

^ The site, ap{)arently, of the ancient Vidu^i. 

*** Tins point can be more definitely settle^l when the column has lieen 
cleaned and can be re-examined. A crowning ornament of a very similar 
desip/, is among the Mathura sculptures in the Lucknow Museum. 
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vermilion paint smeared on it by pilgrims, who generation 
after generation have come to worship at the spot. 
Judging, however, from the proportions of the capital 
and the form of the shaft, Cunningham came to the 
conclusion that the monument belonged to the period of 
the Imperial Guptas, and there is no doubt that the 
similitude of other monuments of that epoch justified 
him in forming this opinion. He surmised, too, that 
beneath the coats of vermilion an inscription might very 
likely be hidden, which would explain the history of the 
column ; but he found great difficulty when he tried to 
clean off the paint, and, being assured by the local Pujaris 
that no such record existed, he reluctantly gave up the 
attempt to find it. Cunningham’s surmise, it now turns 
out, was perfectly correct, though he was misled as to the 
date of the column and could little have dreamt of th6 
value of the record which he just missed discovering. 
Possibly, since his day, some of the old paint has peeled 
off‘, and the fi*esh coats that have been added are thinner 
than they used to be. However this may be, on the 
occasion of my visit to Besnagar last January, the State 
Engineer, Mr. Lake, discerned what he believed to be 
lettering on the lower part of the column, and the removal 
of a little paint quickly proved him to be right. A glance 
at the few letters exposed vras all that was needed to show 
that the column was many centuries earlier than the 
Gupta era. This was, indeed, a surprise to me, but a far 
greater one was in store when the opening lines of the 
inscription came to be read. The memorial, they state, 
was a Garudadhvaja, set up in honour of Vasudeva by 
Heliodoros, the son of Dion, a Bhiigavata, Came from 
Taxila in the reign of the great king Antiai^idas. fthere 
are other facts of interest contained in the in^ription and 
some valuable deductions are to be drawn from it ; hat 
the interpretation of the whole cannot yet b^ i?Cghrded 
as certain, and I must content myself here wife. 



Plate r. 



Inwriptionn from pi!l«r at Besnagar. 
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the following transcript and tentative translation prepared 
by Dr. Theo. Bloch, to whom I first sent an estampage. At 
the same time I would refer the reader to the treatments 
of the record by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Barnett which are 
published in this number of the Journal, pp. 1087, 1093. 
I ought to observe that the inscription (Plate I, a and b) is 
divided into two parts, there being seven lines on one side of 
the column and two on the other. Whether both or either 
parts are quite complete I am unable to say from personal 
examination of the stone, as I had to leave an assistant at 
Bhilsa to finish the cleaning of tlie letters. It is cjuite 
possible that further records may yet be found on the 
column,^ when the whole of it comes to be cleaned, as 
I understand it is to be, under the orders of H.H. the 
Maharaja Scindia, during the present summer. 

A.' 

1 Devadevasa Va[8ude]vaHa garudadhvaj[oJ ayaih 

2 karito .... HtMiudorena bhaga- 

3 vateiia Diyasa putrena Takhasilakeiia 

4 yena damtima agatena maharajasa 

5 Arhtalikitasa upatasakasa rano 

6 K[o]siputasa Bhagabhadrasa tratarasa 

7 vasena Cha[m]dadaRena rajena vadhamfinasa 

^ A, line 1. Garu(J(idhvaj[(*]. For another garwladhmja of the same 
period see Cunningham, Tht Stupa of Bharhu/,, i>late xii. 

Line 2. The title of Heliodoros was probably given in the lacuna 
before his name. 

Line 6. AitUalikiiam, Clearly identical with the (Irtceo-Baktr ian king 
Antialkidas (r. b.c. 140). The name is generally sfxjlt AtfUialikida in 
the KharOshthl legends of the coins of Antialkidas. 

Line 5. Upatdmkdm, “vassal;” from Sanskrit upafpB amkaky “one 
wh^sits close to, but a little below, another. ” Cf. the Buddhist term 
%vp6saka. • 

Line 6. K[i>]filputwia. That is, in San.skrit, KauiHipulrasyat with 
which compare the well-known epithets, such as VimihlpiUra, 
piUra^ etc., held by the kings of Western India in the last cexitiiriefl 
before and first centuries after Christ. 

Line 0. Trdtdram - of Gneoo Baktrian coins. 
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1 tiiiinarii amuta-padanam . . . anuthitana[iii] 

2 neyati va dam[o] chaga apramada 

Translation 

This Garudadhvaja of the god of gods, Vasudeva, has 
been made at the instance of Heliodoros, a Bhagavata, 
the son of Dion, from Taxila, who, having constrained his 
senses (and) arrived {here) in the company of Chaihdadasa, 
the king, of the family (variuya) of Bhagabhadra, the 
saviour, the son of a lady belonging to the Kautsa-gotra, 
of (ever) increasing (glory), the vassal (?) king of the 
Maharaja Antialkidas, pledges himself to the three 
(cardinal virtueH ?), the observance of which leads to 
immortality, (viz,) self-constraint, liberality, and modesty.” 

The stupa of Kanishka and relics of the Buddha 

It is strange that, when records of the Greeks in India 
are so rare, another find, made this year in the Frontier 
Province, should also bring us into contact with them, 
though at a considerably later date, be it said, than the 
Bhilsa record. I referred last year in this Journal to the 
excavations that had been undertaken by Dr. D. B. Spooner 
on the site where M. Foucher had located the great stwpa 
of Kanishka, and it will l>e gratifying, I think, to that 
scholar to learn that his arguments have now been com- 
pletely justified by the actual discovery of that celebrated 
monument. The structure which Dr. Spooner has unearthed 
measures 285 feet from side to side, which is nearly 
100 feet in excess of any other monument of this class 
existing in India. In plan it is square, with large pro- 
jections on the four faces, and with massive circular towers 
at the corners — a feature that is no<^ found in any other 
st^lpa that I know of. The walls of the structure are 
built of massive rough-dressed stones, diapered between 

' B, line 2. Neyati. I explain this as a 3rd pers. sing. pres. pass, of 
a denominative verb from nyaya, * rule, order.' 
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with neat piles o£ brick instead of the usual slate found in 
Gandhara buildings, and are ornamented with reliefs of 
seated Buddha-figures, alternating with Corinthian pilasters 
in stucco. At some point higher up the walls, there appeal's 
to have been a band of enamelled tiles, with an inscription 
in Kharoshthi letters boldly incised upon it. Many of the 
tiles belonging to this baud have l)een found on the western 
side of the monument, and it is likely that more may turn 
up in the as yet unexcavated debris. Tliese tiles, which are 
covered with a pale blue vitreous enamel, are the first of their 
kind, I may notice, that have yet l)een discovered in India. 

I was fortunate in visiting Dr. Spooner’s excavations 
just when the plan of this great stwpa had been made out, 
and urged him to set to work at once and search ft)r the 
relics which were said to have been enshrined within it, 
and which Hiuen Thsang tells us, it will be remembered, 
were the relics of Gautama-Buddha himself : for I had 
hopes that they might have been deposited beneath the 
foundations of the plinth, which was more or less still 
intact, instead of in the supenstructuro, as is frecpiently 
the case. Accordingly, a shaft was marked out in the 
centre of the monument, and was laboriously sunk through 
the massive walls radiating from the middle of the 
structure, until the original relic-chamber was at length 
reached, at a depth of some 20 ft‘et below the surface. 
Within this chamber, still standing upright in the corner 
where it had been placed some nineteen centuries ago, 
Dr. Spooner found a metal casket, and within it the relics, 
enclosed in a reliquary of rock-crystal. Tlie casket itself 
(Plate II) is similar to a Greek 'pyxAs in shape, with 
a height of .some 7 inches and a diameter of nearly 5. 
Th^lid, which is slightly curved and incised to represent 
a full-blown lotus, supports three figures in the round ; 
a seated Buddha in the centre, and a Bodhisattva on eaeh 
side. The edge of the lid is further adorned by a frieze, 
in low relief, of flying geese bearing wreaths in their 
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beaks ; while below, on the body of the vase, is an elaborate^ 
design, in high relief, of young Erotes bearing a continuous 
garland, in the undulations of which are seated Buddha- 
figures and attendant worshippers leaning towards them 
out of the background. But the chief and central figure 
on the casket is that of the Emperor Kanishka himself, 
standing erect with a winged celestial being bearing 
a wreath on either side. The figure of the Emperor is 
easily recognizable from his coins, but the identity is 
further proved by the inscriptions on the casket. These 
are in Kharoshthi and are four in number, punctured in 
dots in the leaves of the lotus on the top and on the 
background between the geese and other figures on the 
sides. Dr, Spooner reads them as follows : — 

1 Acharyanaih Sarvastivadinarh pratigrahe. 

“For the acceptance of the teachers of the Sarvasti- 
vadin sect.” 

2 Illegible, but the name of Kanishka almost certainly 

occurs. 

3 Deyadharmo sarvasattvanam hidasuharthaih bhavatu. 
“ May this pious gift be for the welfare and happiness 

of all beings.” 

4 Dasa Agi^ala^ navakarmi Kanishkasa vihar6 Maha- 

senasa^ sanghararae. 

“ Agi^alaos, the overseer of works at Kanishka’s 
Vihara, in the Sangharanift of Mahasena.” 

^ The name of AgUala is certainly non-Indian, and there is good reason 
to suppose that it represents a corruption of the Greek name Agesilaos, 
the t vowel of A(i being omitted, as it seems to be in Kanishka’s name. 
Of. the form Thal'dOra, a corruption, apparently, for Theodores ; Ind, 
AiU,t vol. xxxvii (1908), p. 86. The term dam is noteworthy ; it will be 
remembered that, according to the legend of St. Thomas, the Lord sold 
him into the service of Gondopliares for twenty pieces of silver. ( J. 5. M, ) 
^ In the second letter of Kanishka’s name the i vowel appears to be 
omitted, but the omission is not. quite certain. 

* Apparently Kanishka's stupa was not erected on an altogether new 
site, hot on a spot already hallowed by tradition, and the expression 
Mahamhiam mn^haratne appears to give us the name of the earlier 
estahlislimeut. 
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In the last line the letters forming Eanishka's name are 
so arranged that half fall on one side and half on the other 
of the Emperor's figure. 

As to the reliquary inside the metal casket, it is of 
plain rock-crystal, six-sided and hollowed out at one end 
to receive the relics, which consist of four fragments of 
bone packed tightly together. The aperture was originally 
covered by a clay sealing, bearing the impress of what is 
doubtless the royal signet with the device of an elephant. 
This sealing had become detached owing to the infiltration 
of water, but it was found lying beside the reliquary and 
has been preserved along with the other articles, including 
a coin of Kanishka which was found close to the relic- 
chambe?. That Hiuen Thsang is correct when he tells us 
that these relics were the relics of Gautama-Buddha himself 
we have no reason to doubt ; indeed, his testimony on this 
point is confirmed by the size and costly magnificence of 
the monument enshrining them, which we can hardly 
believe that Kanishka would have erected in honour of 
any relics but those of the greatest sanctity. Wheni the 
relics were deposited before they found their way to this 
spot we are^not told ; but it could not have been a difficult 
matter for Kanishka to obtain well-authenticated relics 
from one or other of the famous atupan within his dominions, 
and it was natural enough that he should wish to sanctify 
and enrich his capital at Purushapura by transporting 
them to it. 

One of the most interesting and valual)l<i features of 
this discovery is the light which the casket tlirows on 
the condition of art under Kanishka. It has been assumed 
by some writers that Kanishka was mainly responsible 
foi^the rise and development of the Gandhara school of 
sculpture. This view both Dr. Vogel and myself have 
combated, as being untenable in face of the evidence of 
the Mathura sculptures, and it may now be regarded as 
definitely disproved by the figures on this casket. For, 
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although the general design and composition are good, the 
reliefs are manifestly inferior in point of execution to the 
majority of the Gandhara sculptures, and no one, I think, 
who examines the casket itself, can fail to perceive that 
this is simply the result of decadence, and is in no way 
connected with the difference of materials in which the 
artist was working. Moreover, the figures of the Buddha 
on the casket are of the familiar conventionalized types, 
and, if we regard the Gandhara school as responsible for 
these types, it follows that that school must have evolved 
them before the time of Kanishka ; for it is not possible 
that the evolution and general acceptance of such types 
should have taken place within the short space of a single 
reign. My own view is that the Gandhara school is the 
outcome of an uninterrupted tradition of Indo-Hellenistic 
art that extended back to the time of the Greek kings of 
the Paiijab, and that the successive phases through which 
that art passed, as it became more and more Indianized, 
are clearly distinguishable in the antiquities that have 
come down to us. This is a subject that I must reserve 
for some other place ; but, among fresh links that I have 
recently found in the long cliain of Hellenistic art in India, 
I may take this opportunity of noticing one of somewhat 
exceptional interest. A month or two ago, while examining 
a miscellaneous collection of ceramic wares in the Lahore 
Museum, I came across three fragments of vases found 
near Peshawar, which it was easy to recognize as Hellenistic. 
In fabric and decoration they resemble most closely, if they 
are not actually identical with, the well-known Megarian 
ware produced in the Aegean area during the third and 
second centuries b.c. On one of them is a chubby Eros, 
moulded in very low relief. On another is a little boy 
reaching up for a bunch of grapes held by his mother. 
But the third piece is the most interesting of all (PL III, a)} 

^ The fiiurtace of the fragment is curved, and consequently it has not 
been possible to obtain a good photograph of the three figures. 
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On it are depicted three figures : in the middle is a power- 
fully built and bearded man ; to his right a young girl, 
whom he is clutching by her garment, while she strives to 
release herself from his grasp ; to his left a youth, round 
whose shoulders the man’s left arm is thrown and who is 
supplicating him with hands uplifted to his breast. I am 
not aware if this relief has any close parallels in European 
museums, but we cannot, I think, be wrong in recognizing 
in it the familial* scene from the A where Haemon 

is supplicating his father Kreon for the life of his affianced 
bride Antigone. Dramatic incidents of the kind from 
Greek plays were fre(]uently depicted on Megarian vases. 
Perhaps it was not an uncommon thing for the plays 
themselves to be reproduced among the ( Greeks of 
Northern India. 


Saheth-Maheth 

At Saheth-^^i^b^tbj I was able with the help of my 
assistant. Pandit Uaya Ram, to go on with the work tegun 
in the previous year by Dr. Vogel. Our operations, this 
season, were mainly confined to the precinct of the 
Jetavana, Rut time was found also to examine a few of 
the larger stapas in the neighbourhooch In one of these, 
known as Panahiam Jhar, lying to the north of the 
Ora Jhar and some 90 paces on the further side of tlie 
road from Balrampur, were found some of the tuirliest 
relics that have yet been discovered in this country. The 
structure is a circular one, of brick, measuring 54 feet in 
diameter, and still standing to a height of alxiut 5 feet 
above the level of the surrounding country. The bricks 
of which it is built are well baked and carefully laid ; 
they measure 13 x ^9 x 2 inches. The relic-receptacle — 
it can hardly be called a casket — was found at a depth 
of 4 feet from the existing top. It is nothing more 
than a rough rectangular slab of stone, with a full- 
blown lotus roughly incised in the middle of one face» 
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In the centre of the lotus a cup-like cavity is scooped 
out, and in this the relics were concealed. They consist 
of some minute fragments of bone, accompanied by some 
gold leaf, rock-crystal, circular laminae of silver, and 
a silver punch-marked coin of rectangular shape and 
stamped with an animal and the solar symbol on the 
obverse and two uncertain marks on the reverse. This 
type of punch - marked coins may be approximately 
assigned to the third or perhaps fourth century B.C., and 
there is no reason to assume that the stwpa does not 
belong approximately to the same epoch. Another stupa 
that must have been of great sanctity in ancient days lies 
some 100 yards to the north-east of the Panahiaiii Jhar. 
In this one no relics were unearthed, but the building 
itself is of considerable interest from a constructional 
point of view. As it stands, it consists of three concentric 
brick walls, the inner one 16 feet from the middle, and the 
middle 10 feet from the outer.^ The foundations of the 
innermost ring descend to a depth of 12 feet below 
the present surface, and the other rings start from the 
same level. The spaces between the three walls were 
filled in with pure clay, and the core of the stUpa was 
made of tlie same material pounded peculiarly hard. The 
bricks in all three walls measure 12 x 10| x 2f inches. 
It looks as though this stupa marks a transition period 
between the older earthen mounds, like the Ora Jhar, and 
the later brick structures such as the one described above. 

The Ora Jhar is the biggest of all the mounds around 
Saheth-Maheth ; it rises more than 50 feet high,^ and has 
a circumference at the base of some 1800 feet. Covering 
its sides are heaps of brick debris, and it was hoped that 
the whole would prove to be a colopsal stupa of brtek, 
such as the Chaukhandi at Sarnath. In this hope, 

^ This is the »iupa which Dr. Hoey imagined to be a cockpit. 

* (General Cunningham over-estimates the height when he says that it 
was 70 feet (ASR., i, p. .345). 
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however, we were disappointed, for it was soon found 
that the body of the mound was composed of clay, and 
that the bricks, which covered it, had all fallen from the 
relatively late buildings on its summit. These latter 
consist of a 8 tvi 2 )a, still standing to a height of some 8 feet, 
surrounded by a wall and a row of cells at a somewhat 
lower level. The stupa belongs approximately to tlie 
ninth century a.d. ; the cells are earlier. As to the body 
of the mound, it was impossible, owing to the brick 
structures at its top, to penetrate to its centre, but there 
is no question that it was artilicially formed like the great 
mounds at Rampurva and other places, and there is good 
reason to suppose that it belongs to the same remote 
prehistoric period. 

In the Jetavana itself, the examination of the northern 
part of the site was more than usually successful. The 
monastery around shrine No. 1, which Dr. Hoey started 
to excavate, has now been completely cleared. Like 
No. 21 (Plate III, c), which has become prominent from 
the discovery in it of the copperplate record of Govinda- 
chandra, this monastery belongs to the latest building epoch 
in the Jetavana, and is the largest structure as yet unearthed 
in it, being 150 feet long by more than 140 feet in width. 
Buried under the north side of this building and extending 
beyond it, is a second monastery of a considerably earlier 
date, of which the west side and south-west corner have 
been laid bare, while at a still lower level are other 
remains which go back to the Gupta epoch. 

Of the remains laid bare to the west of No. 1 on the 
outskirts of the site, it need only Im.* said that they 
represent, in the main, portions of two monasteries of the 
lat® Gupta period. third building woulj^seem to have 
been a dwelling-hou.se. 

In the area to the south-east of No. 1 and in front of 
the so-called Gandhakutx (No. 2 of General Cunniugham*B 
map) five interesting structures came to light. They are 
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all situated on a level about 11 feet below the Gandhakut! 
and are not later than the Gupta period.^ The most 
important of these structures is a 8tupa which has been 
rebuilt three times. The original fabric proved to be only 
20 feet s(j[uare, but the casings, which seem to have been 
added in quick succession one after the other, brought up 
tjxe dimensions to some 60 feet by 40. The latest shell 
survives only on three sides of the earlier structures, 
and is built of bricks measuring 17 xl2 x inches, 
the largest that have been met with in Saheth. But, 
inasmuch as it starts from precisely the same level as the. 
other buildings of this group, I feel no hesitation in 
assigning it approximately to the same date. 

Of the remaining four structures, two are convents of 
the ordinary type, situated in a line from east to west. 
Tliey have been almost completely laid bare down to the 
floor level. In a cell of the eastern monastery was found 
a mass of copper coins in a ghard lying about a foot below 
the floor. The few of these which have been cleaned 
belong, curiously enough, to the Kushana king Vasudeva. 

The other two structures are stfijms. One of them, 
measuring about 7 feet square, stands close to tne entrance 
of the western monastery (No. 4), and is adorned with 
a bold torus at the base and ornamental pilasters above. 
The other one, which stands some 45 feet south of this, 
is similarly decorated. Both of these stilpas were opened, 
but revealed no antiquities of any kind. 

Among moveable antiquities from this part of the 
site, by far the most valuable was the lower half of a 
life-size seated Bsdhisattva statue in the round, which 
hailed from an insignificant stilpa marked 8 in General 
Cunningham’s map and 4 in Dr. Hoey’§. Only the crossed 
legs of the Bddhisattva remain, but on the base below are 
incised four lines of writing. The upper three of these 

^ The bricks used in their construction measure 14 x 10 x 2 inches, which 
•zo the dimensions at bricks found in the Gupta monuments of Sarn&th. 
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. are in the monumental Prakrit and the Kushana character, 
and record that certain Bodhisattva statues were put up 
in the Jetavana of ^ravasti by some Kshatriya brothers, 
one of whom was named ^ivadhara, and that the statues 
were manufactured by a sculptor of Mathura. This 
inscription is, of course, of special interest in connexion 
with the identification of Saheth-Maheth with k^ravasti. 
The fourth line on the base contains the Buddhist creed 
in the Nagari characters of the eighth or ninth century 
which is the date of the structure in which the statue 
was found. The statue must originally have belonged to 
a Kushana temple and been deposited in this late attipa 
after its upper half had been broken and lost. 

A second small statue (Plate III, b) comes from stupa 
No. 9, and belongs to a somewhat later date. The in- 
scription on its base merely gives us the name of the 
donor. 

Most of the middle portion of the site proves to have 
been occupied in early days by an extensive lake, but 
several other interesting buildings were discovered on the 
east and south sides of the Jetavana. They consist of an 
eighth or niiith century monastery, unearthed to the 
south-east of the so-called Kosambakuti ; an earlier building 
some distance to the east of No. 5, part of which appears 
' to have done duty at a later date for a goldsmith’s shop ; ^ 
and a scattered group of stupas near monastery 21. In 
this group some thirty stupas have hitherto been laid bare, 
including a few which Dr. Hoey took to l)e columns of 
some sort.’ The earliest of them go back to the Kusharia 
period, and were found buried under two later structures 
designated as Nos. 17 and 17' in Dr. Hoey's map. In 
the latter was found deposited, in a small relic-chamber, 
an earthen bowl, containing a quantity of pearls in a much 
decayed condition and some hollow beads of gold, but no 

^ This was evident from the b^ps of ashes which covered the floor of 
this bnildiiig and a mass of gold which was found mixed with them. 

Jfius. 1909. ^ 
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human remains. On the base of the bowl was stamped, 
in the Kushana script, a short record giving the name of 
the donor. In the other siTipa at about the same depth 
from the surface was found an earthen pitcher, and in it 
an ornament of gold and a few crystal beads. 

A few words remain to be said about the identity of 
Saheth with the Jetavana garden. Last year we believed 
that the discovery of the inscribed copperplate of Govinda- 
chandra, coupled with the finding, in the Lucknow Museum, 
of the umbrella-post belonging to General Cunningham’s 
Bodhisattva statue, had once and for all settled this 
question. But Mr. Smith has recently returned to the 
charge in a note in this Journal,^ in, which he maintains 
that the copperplate may well have been brought from 
elsewhere, as well as, of course, the statue found by 
General Cunningham. Once again, therefore, it is necessary 
to reopen this much-vexed question. 

In favour of the identification we have the following 
facts : — 

1. The topography of the site agrees accurately with 
the descriptions of Sravasti given by the Chinese pilgrims 
and other writers. The most salient features in these 
descriptions are these — 

(o) In the time of Hiuen Tiisang the walls of the 
royal precincts^ measured 20 li in circuit. IVe walls 
of Maheth are approximately miles long. 

{h) In the Dasakumaracharita ^ we read that 
the city of Sravasti was situated on the bank of 
a river. An old bed of the Rapti lies close under 
the northern walls of Maheth, and the present bed 
is hardly a mile away. 

1 JRAS., 1908, p. 792, n. 3. 

* Beal, Buddhiat Records of the Western Worlds vol. ii, p. 1, n. 2, pointn 
out that the Chinese term hung shiny does not mean “palace'*, but 
“royal precincts defended by surrounding walls He agrees, as 1 do, 
with General Cunningham’s remarks on this point. 

8 Fide JRAS., 1898, p. 531. 
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(c) Both the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing the 
Jetavana to the south of the city, and Fa-Hian tells 
us that it lay 1200 yards from the south gate. The 
ruins known as Salieth lie south of the city of 
Maheth, and the distance to Saheth from the BazAr 
Gate of the city, which was certainly the chief gate 
on the south side, is just over 1200 yards. 

(d) The dimensions of Saheth correspond almost 
precisely with the 1000 cubits square of the Ceylonese 
tradition.^ 

2. When General Cunningham set to wo!*k to excavate 
the site he found a colossal Bodhisattva statue of the 
Kushana*period, which, according to an inscription incised 
on its pedestal, was put up by a certain monk Bala at 
the promenade of the Blessed One in the KosambakutI 
in kSravastl.- 

3. The same record is carved on an umbrella“p()st now 
in the Lucknow Museum, which there is a go(xl reason 
to believe was unearthed at Saheth during Dr. Hoey’s 
excavations. 

4. An iif^cribed copperplate was discovered last year 
by Pandit Daya Ram Sahni in a monastery marked 21 in 
Dr. Hoey’s map. It records the gift of six villages to the 
Community of Monks residing at the Jetavana-rnahavihara. 

5. The names of the six villages are : V^ihara in the 
district of Vada Chaturasiti, Pattana, Upalaunda, Vavvahali, 
Ghosadi attached to Meyi, and Payasi attached to Pothivilra. 
Of these names, four can be identified with v ullages in the 
near vicinity of Saheth- Maheth : it is true that one of the 
names, Pattana, is common enough in India, but the othei’s 
are^iot, and even if they were common, it would be more 
than strange if they could all be found elsewhere within 
60 small an area. 

' Vide S. Hardy’s Mamtai oj BwUhimn, p. 224. 

2 Vide JASB., vol. Ixvii, pt. i, p. 278. 
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6. This year’s operations have brought to light the 
lower half of another statue of Kushana date, which also 
bears the name of the Jetavana at ^ravasti. 

Opposed to this array of positive evidence, we have the 
statements of the two Chinese pilgrims, who place Sravasti 
at a distance of about 12 yoja'ims and 500 li, respectively, 
from Kapilavastu, and agree, more or less, in stating that 
the direction was north-westerly ; whereas Saheth-Maheth 
is situated at a distance of less than 60 miles in a west- 
south-westerly direction from Kapilavastu.^ Mr. Vincent 
Smith is no doubt right in insisting on the general trust- 
worthiness of the Chinese X)ilgrim8, and in emphasizing the 
danger of disregarding their statements, unless they can 
conclusively be shown to be wrong. But errors in both 
pilgrims are easy to find ; and when, as in this case, every 
fresh monumental record proves them to be at fault, it is 
surely going too far to set the evidence of those monuments 
aside on the assumption that one and all of them have been 
transported from elsewhere. There are few, I opine, who 
will not regard the identity of Saheth-Maheth with Sravasti 
as now finally established. 

Mandor 

Another site where I was able, with the help of Pandit 
Day a Ram, to do some interesting excavations, was that 
of Mandor, the ancient capital of the Pratiharasi The 
remains of the majority of buildings inside the old fort 
cannot lay claim to an earlier date than the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., but in the sodtii-eaat corner there 
were two columns, protruding from the base of a mound, 
which belonged to the early Gupta epoch, and which, 

^ The error of distance, if error it really is, is easy to account for. 
For there can be no doubt that the pilgrim^ reckoned their distancea 
according to the time which it took to cover them ; and in this case they 
may have had a far more difficult country to traverse than the modem 
traveller has. Possibly, too, the roa«i was more circuitous than it is now. 
A striking instance of Hiuen Thsang s exaggeration of distance is to be 
found in his account of Mt. GridhrakOpi at Rajglr. 



a. A typical piece of carving from the origintil Temple at Mandor. 


} 



6, The excavated Temple at Mandor, from the S.E., showing original sanctum on top and 
later terraces below. 
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moreover, were invested with a particular value by reason 
of the illustrations of Krishna legends sculptured upon 
them in relief. These two monoliths were described by 
me in this Journal two years ago,^ and at that time I was 
hopeful that whatever remains might be concealed round 
about, would prove to belong to the same cult and to 
the same, or possibly an earlier, epoch. This expectation, 
I may say at once, has not been realized ; but our 
excavations, nevertheless, have been M’^ell repaid by a 
discovery of a different character. This is nothing less 
than a temple occupying the whole of the lofty mound 
behind the monoliths and built on a quite unusual plan. 
It consists of a shrine, 19 feet square, perched on the 
summit of three high terraces which diminish in size 
towards the top and are ascended by flights of stairs on 
the east, north, and south sides. The two monoliths 
discovered in 1907 form the jambs of a small doorway 
through which the lowest terrace is approached from the 
south (see photograph, Plate IV, h), but they appear to 
have been bi’ought from some other building, as no other 
remains of the same early date have l^een unearthed "on 
the site. The earliest portion of the temple is tlie sanctum 
on the summit, the lower part of wliich is referable to the 
seventh or possibly eighth century A.D. To this epoch 
also belong several loose sculptures found among the 
debris, one of which is illustrated in Plate IV, a. In the 
tenth century a mandapa seems to have been added to 
the sanctum, for six elalK)rately carved pillars that 
date were lying on the platform in front of it or fallen 
onto the lower terraces. In the twelfth century, again, 
the whole of the upper part of the sanctum must have 
beei4 rebuilt, and at the same time the terraces around and 
below it were added, together with the wall surrounding 
the whole precinct of the temple. These three different 
epochs can easily be distinguished by the character of 
1 JRAS., 1907, p. 10091. 
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the decorative carvings, and the last epoch is also 
determined by an inscription of Sahajapala, a chief of 
the Naddula branch of the Chahamana Rajputs. This 
record is valuable as supplying the whole genealogy of 
the Naddula Chahamanas, of which three members were 
not previously known, viz., Sahajapala himself, his queen 
Padmalladevi, and his grandfather Ratnapala, who was 
a son of Pritlivipala. It also tells us that at that time 
the temple was known as the [Narajbhatasvami Temple, 
from wliich it may be presumed that it was conseciuted 
to Vishnu. 

Sankaram 

I referred last ye^ar to the excavations whichfhad just 
been started by Mr. Rea at the newly discovered Buddhist 
monastery at Sankaram, in the south of the Vizagapatam 
District. These have now been carried to completion and 
have yielded most fruitful results. Mr. Rea writes as 
follows : — 

‘‘ The remains extend over two hills which rise adjacent 
to each other out of a level plain of rice-tields. On the 
west hill I have now found two rock -cut* caves, with 
a (kujohd in one of them, as well as hundreds of monolithic 
dagobas of various sizes, like those whicli were illustrated 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society last year.^ 
Many of these ilngohas were wholly buried beneath the 
accumulated debris. 

“ On the east hill the whole of the west slope is covered 
with similar groups of dagohofi, most of them monolithic, 
but some structural, standing on rock-cut terraces which 
converge upwards to an imposing dnpa on the summit, 
partly cut from the rock, partly built of rock. The dpme 
of this si It pa was of brick, and has* now almost entirely 
fallen, but the brick casing of the circular and square 
platforms still remains. Groups of small chaityas and 

^ JRAS., im, p. 1110, PL VII, 1. 
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rock-cut and brick dagobas surround this central memorial. 
In two of the latter stone relic-caskets have been discovered. 

In the sides of the eastern hill I have found six chapels 
excavated in the rock, in some of which are sculptured 
panels in an archaic style of art, but exhibiting no great 
variety of conception. Occupying the whole eastern summit 
^pf the hill and separated by a passage from the large 
fit'itpa referred to, is a rectangular platform of hewn rock, 
about 150 feet long, by half as many feet in breadth, and 
12 feet in height. On this platform are the foundations 
and walls of a chapel surrounded by cells, and with a hall 
and various buildings in front. On the lower level, and 
abutting on to the north-east, east, and south sides of the 
rectangular platform, are long rows of brick and rock -cut 
cells, with most of the walls existing up to their original 
height ; while other rows of similar cells are found opposite 
to those on the north and east sides, and separated from 
them by a passage. Besides these remains I have also 
unearthed a number of habitations situated on terraces 
around the upper slopes of this hill, l^heir sites are 
marked by great (piantities of ashes and burnt refuse, in 
which iiumBers of coins, seals, terra-cotta inscribed tokens, 
potsherds, and other articles of arclneological value are 
found.’' 

The large collection of minor anti(piities, found at 
Saiikararn by Mr. llt^a, includes, it may be noticed, 
numbers of seals and clay sealings; gold, copper, and 
lead coins ; iron implements, knives, daggers, etc. ; bronze 
and terra-cotta lamps ; stucco images ; votive tablets ; 
vases of many shapes and sizes; an ivory dagger; and 
a black stone celt. Among the seals, a royal one, bearing 
the» legend Fratidu^jjaya^ila, with the crescent over it 
and a lotus at the bottom, deserves mention. The 
characters of the legend may be assigned to the sixth 
century a.d. Of the coins, a .somewhat worn gold piece 
belongs to the Gupta king Samudragupta (about A.D. 335 
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or 340 to 375), who, it will be remembered, boasts in his 
inscription on the Allahabad pillar of having conquered 
the country in which ^ankaram must have been situated. 
Several of the copper coins belong to the first Eastern 
Chalukya king Vishnu vardhana (a.d. 615-33), while others 
are to be attributed to the Eastern Ganga king Ananta- 
vanna-Chodagaiiga (a.d. 1078-1146). 

The peculiar mingling, it may be observed, of rock-cut 
with structural buildings, which we find at oahkaram, is 
not wholly unknown at other sites in India. But this 
newly discovered group of remains affords by far the most 
striking example of the dual method of construction, and 
entirely refutes the assertion made by Fergusson that no 
such combination existed in India.^ 

Eamatlrtham 

Another Buddhist site where Mr. Rea has excavated 
this year with good success is Ramatirtham, a small 
village 7 miles north-east of Vizianagram. “This,” says 
Mr. Rea, “ is one of many places sanctified in the eyes of 
the Hindus by a traditional connexion with Rama. That 
Buddhist remains existed here was never suspected until 
last year, when some brick mounds, that stand high up on 
one of the hills, were being explored. Excavations that 
I have since conducted prove these to be the remains of 
an extensive Buddhist monastery. The particular hill on 
which they are situated is known as the Gurubakta-konda, 
a bare and precipitous rock, about 500 feet high and 
somewhat rounded on the top. On the north face of this 
hill, at a height of some 400 feet from the base, is a long, 
irregular, rocky platform, more than 900 feet in length, 
and flanked along its whole length by a vertical wall of 
rock about 100 feet high (Plate V, a). The surface of the 
platform, when I started operations, was covered with 
a series of brick mounds overgiDwri with dense jungle* 


Oave Temple« of India, p. 97. 
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My digging, so far as it has gone, has resulted in the 
unearthing of the base of a stupa, 65 feet in diameter; 
a tank beside it, which was doubtless kept filled from 
a perennial spring in the rock above ; three brick clutiiya^ 
halls with stone-built dagobas in the apses ; and a ruined 
vihara, 77 feet square, with long rows of cells and massive 
stone piers. The c/m^^tt-halls are somewhat irregular in 
their orientation, from which I infer that they were 
constructed at different periods. Among smaller antiquities 
found here the most notable are a stone statue of Buddha 
with the graceful flowing robes of the Amaravati period ^ 
and some well-carved stones.’' 

« Xdnarak 

The long and arduous task of excavating the Black 
Pagoda at Konarak has at length l)een brought to com- 
pletion, and the whole of the fabric now stands clear of 
debris. An illustration of it, taken from the north-west 
corner, is given in Plate V, h, and another of the throne in 
the interior of the sanctum in Plate VI, b. This throne is 
certainly one of the most magnificent pieces of carving 
that have%een unearthed at Konarak. It is of green 
chlorite, and measures 19 feet long by 7 feet wide. Itwdll 
be observed that on the top of the larger pedestal is 
a smaller one, also of gi*een chlorite, but relatively rough 
in form. There are other indications that the temple at 
Konarak was never finished, and the existence of this 
smaller pedestal points in the same direction, for it 
appears from it that the main image, int<mded for the 
larger pedestal, was never put up in the sanctum, but 
that a smaller statue must have done duty for it for 
some time. ^ 

A multitude of other fine carvings in chlorite were also 
brought to light during the past year; and among them 
must be noticed the two almost identical reliefs reproduced 
in Plate VI, a, which are of exceptional historical value. 
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Dr* Bloch is of opinion^ that they establish the later 
date of the temple at Konarak, as compared with the 
famous shrine of Jagannath at Puri, and, moreover, that 
they prove that at the time when Konarak was built 
(A.D. 1240-80) the cult of Jagannath did not, as at present, 
belong to the Vaishnavas but to the JSaivas. “ As will be 
seen,” he writes, ‘'from the illustrations accompanying 
this article, the carvings show on one side a male figure 
standing and speaking to another smaller male in front of 
him. The attitude of one of these two male figures 
suggests that of a supplicant, with folded hands (prdhjali); 
the liands of the second corresponding figure are broken. 
Behind the second, or smaller, male figure is an altar, with 
a crudely shaped human figure, standing between a Siva- 
linga and an image of a goddess slaying some demon 
whom we observe lying prostrate at her feet, in the act 
of raising his shield as if to protect liimself against the 
weapon of the goddess. This figure evidently represents 
Durga slaying a male demon.^ Now, in regard to the 
central figure, there cannot, 1 believe, remain the sliglitest 
doubt that it represents Jagannath, the famous god of Puri.^ 

^ I agree witli Dr. Bloch in regarding these reliefs as evidence of the 
existence of the cult of Jagannath at Puri at the time when the Black 
Pagoda at KOnarak was being built, though not as evidence of the 
existence of the present temple of Jagannath. I agree, also, with what 
he says aViout tVie t^mnsfer of the Jagannath cult from the Saivas to the 
Vaishnavas. But 1 do not feel convinced of the truth of his identification 
of the suppliant figure before the shrine as Sftrya, or of the figures below 
as Kishis and (Irahas. it seems to me more natural to explain the 
suppliant os a human being, perhaps as the monarch himself, who erected 
the Black Pagoda. (J. H. M.) 

^ Generally we find Durga represented in this attitude in the well- 
known class of images which, in Bengal, now go by the name of Mahisa- 
mardim, or “Durga slaying the buffalo -demon The buffalo is the 
well-knowm mhana of Yama, and it ap^iears to me an exceedingly 
probable suggestion that the group really signifies Durga as the 
principle of life destroying death (the buffalo = Yama). 

^ I may add here that the temple of Jagannath at Puri is only 24 miles 
to the west of the Black Pagoda at KOnarak. Both stand in almost 
immediate proximity of the sea, only one mile, or even less, distant 
from it. 
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It strongly reminds us of the modem representation of 
this god, and, so far as I know, it has been recognized 
as such by everyone who has seen these two chlorite 
carvings at Konarak. 

I feel likewise convinced that the supplicant male, 
on one side of the two relievos, represents Surya, the 
Sun-god. There is, of course, nothing particularly striking 
in these two figures themselves which enables me to 
identify them with certainty. But the find-place and the 
two rows of bearded male figures at the bottom of the 
images remove any possible doubt about it in my mind : 
for these small bearded male figures seem to be intended 
as followers of Surya; their attitude likewise is that of 
supplicfSits, and I feel inclined to explain them either as 
Grahas or planets, or as Rishis, whom w(5 find mentioned 
among the followers of the Sun-gcnl, or perhaps it would 
be best to speak of the two groups as ‘a selected medley 
of the usual attendants of Surya, Rishis, and (Grahas or 
planets 

We can thus grasp the idea which the sculptor intended 
to express : Suryd, the god of K0miroh\ for an 

audience fief ore the ihnme of Jaganiiidth at Puri; this is 
the label which we may safely give to th(!se two carvings. 
Hence it becomes evident that the Black Pagoda at KOnarak 
is of later date than the temple of Jagannath at Puri ; or, 
in other words, the evidence of the inscriptions and later 
tradition is also supported by the evidence of these two 
chlorite carvings.^ 

"‘But in some respects the most interesting point 
connected with these carvings is this, that we gather 
from them the fact that in the second half of the thirteenth 

f I may mention that the building of the Black Pagoda at 

Konarak is attributed, both by tradition and by inscjriptions, to the 
Eastern Gahga king Narasimhad^va 1, al>out a.d. 1240-80, while the 
temple of Jagannath at Puii seems to hiive l)een constructed by one of 
his predecessors, Anantavarma-Oho^agahga, who reigned from a.n. 107S 
to 1140 ; see JASB., 1898, vol. Ixvii, pt. i, p. 328 ff. 
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€entury A.D., when the Black Pagoda at Ko^arak was in 
course of construction/ the cult of Jaganndth at Puri 
was associated with the religion of the ^aivas, and not^ 
as it is at present, with the religion of the Vaishmvas. 
Jagannath is seen, on the Konarak relievos, standing 
between ^^iva (or, rather, a symbolical’ representation of 
6iva) and Durga, whose respective places, nowadays, are 
occupied by Balarama, alias Lakshmana, and by Subhadra, 
alias Sita/ 

“I intend to show in my next article on Konarak, 
which I am preparing for the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey, that Jagannath originally was the 
Sun, worshipped near the sea, where people used to observe 
him rising and setting day after day.® There is a good 
deal of this primitive sun-worship still lingering all along 
the eastern coast of Orissa. Small shrines, with figures of 
horses lying al)out, are clearly temples of the Sun-god, 
whose cult still survives almost everywhere in North- 
Eastern India, partly among the Hindus and partly among 
the Muhammadans, who naturally have transformed the 
Sun into some miraculous Saint or Pir, and who have 
hidden his divine light under the shade of more or less 

* It has never l)een finished, as I shall be able to prove in my article 
on Konarak in the Annual Rejwrt of the Archwological Survey for 
1908 - 9 .' 

® The first name in each group is given to these two attendants of 
Jagannath by Bengalis ; Hindustanis, as far as I know, generally call 
them Lakshmana and SM, while I havet^ sometimes heai-d Jagannath 
himself spoken of as “Rughunath” by pilgrims who had come from 
the north to Puri. Jagunnath's face, as I need scarcely mention, is 
now universally represented block like the faces of Rama and Krishna. 

^ I should regard it rather as a coincidence that the temples at Puri 
and Konarak hapi)en to l)e near the sea. I understand that Dr. Bloch’s 
chief reason for identifying Jagannath w’ith the Sun is that the festivals 
of the god fall at the time of the summer and winter solstices. But 
this fact, unless supported by other evidence, hardly seems to me to 
justify his conclusion. Admitting that the cult of Sorya Was strong in 
Orissa, it seems to me strange that there should not be more definite 
trhces of contamination between the cults of Surya and Jagann&th, if 
the latter was identified with the Sun. ( J. E. M. ) 
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fantastical stories invented to suit the taste of converts to 
Islam* 

“Of the many small shrines, sacred to the Sun-god, 
which thus existed along the Orissan coast, two only have 
been raised to prominence, viz., the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri and the Black Pagoda at Konarak, and I may 
add here, in passing, that from the evidence which I have 
been able to collect it seems extreiiiely probable that 
Konarak owed its sanctity to the belief that the Sun -god 
at that place was able to cure leprosy. Nay, I think we 
may even go as far as to assume that king Narasiihha, 
the builder of Konarak, was a leper himself, and that the 
epithet Laiiguliya, which is given to him by tradition, 
and wlflch, I think, must be taken as a derivative from 
the Sanskrit word langrUdf ‘ a monkey,' is due to the 
disease of this unfortunate ‘ leper-king to whom we owe 
the construction of one of the finest temples in India.” 

Brahmanabad 

In Western India Mr. Cousens has taken up again the 
excavation of the site of Brahmanabad in Sind,^ and has 
made further investigations, with valuable results, among 
the group of temples at Aiho]e in the Bijapur District, as 
well as at the ruined stupa of Mirpur Khas in Sind. Of 
his labours at these three places he writes as follows: — 

“ My main object in returning to Brahmanabad was to 
determine whether the site ought to be strictly conserved 
for further exploration or not. Up to the present the 
people of the surrounding villages hav^e regularly, year 
after *year, carried away earth for the fertilizing of their 
fields, just as they still do in Egypt whertwer old city sitea 
are found, and in doing this they have knocked down the 
brick walls upon £lie surface so that there are few now 
standing. The site is a vast waste of brickbats, heaped 
in rolling mounds that extend far and wide in eveiy * 

, ^ Cf. Annual Rejiort of the Arclueolugical Survey, 190S-4, p. 132 ff# 
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direction. My excavation shewed me that there have 
been at least three periods of building on the site. In the 
uppermost and latest the walls have been built upon the 
tops of the mounds, and are composed of broken brickbats 
from the middle ruins, hardly a whole brick being found 
in them. In like manner the lowest stratum of ruins had 
been laid under requisition to supply material for the 
middle. Consequently there is very little indeed remaining 
of the earliest city of the Hindu Brahmanabad, and not 
much more of the Arab city of Mansura, which immediately 
overlaid it. The upper walls are of a later period, and 
are of little interest. There is no sign anywhere of 
anything that can be called architecture, the brick buildings 
having been constructed, as a rule, in the baldest style 
possible, with very small rooms. In addition to a large 
collection of coins and beads, which are plentifully found 
upon the site, we were fortunate in securing the only 
unbroken glass article yet recovered — a ribbed melon- 
shaped lx)wl, which was originally of blue glass, but is 
now all iridescent from tlie etfect of time.’' 

Aihole 

Mr. Cousens writes : — “ After a lapse of many years, 
I have again visited the old temples at the Chalukyaii 
capital of Aihole, in the Bijapur District. The village, for 
it is no more than that now, boasting of but one small 
school and no post office, is off the main lines of communi- 
cation, But it is a mine of sixth, or even fifth, seventh, 
and eighth century architectural wealth. Although the 
village measures little more than 500 yards across, there 
are, within its ruined walls, over thirty old temples, 
mostly more or less ruined, desecrated, and converted 
into dwellings, cow-slieds, and to worse usages ; while 
without and around the village are some forty more. 
Beside the structural temples, there are a Brahmanical 
and a Jaina cave and a number of dolmens. Aihole is 
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within six or seven miles of Pattadakal, another religious 
centre, also stocked with old temples, and ten or twelve 
miles from Badami, the earliest Western Chalukya capital, 
where there is a group of seventh century caves and 
several temples of like age. Within these three places 
are found the links between the cave architecture and 
that of the mediaeval temples, the two temples of Durga 
and Lad Khto, at Aihole (Plate VII, h and o), illustrating 
the first advance from the elutitya and vihdra caves 
respectively. And these are not the only examples ; for 
the majority of the older buildings are remarkable for 
their cave characteristics, alike in their plans, pillars, 
bracket-capitals, beams, roll mouldings, and sculpture. 
But wltat seems most remarkable about these, and most 
unaccountable, is the fact that they were all plastered, even 
over the most delicate carving. This, which was carefully 
finished in stone, was covered with a fairly thick coating 
of plaster, in which the details of the stones carving were 
repeated, but much more coarsely. This coating of plaster 
is found in early brick temples of the same age, such as 
the decorated ones found in the Raipur District of the 
Central frovinces. That the plaster-work was coeval 
with the original stonework, or very little later, can 
hardly be doubted.^ The reason for the plaster was 
probably the desire to add colour to the general scheme. 
It is much to be feared that these old buildings, when 
fresh from the builders' hands, with their plaster and 
paint, must have presented a far less pleasing aspect than 
they do now in the naked stone, mellowed and softened 
by the weathering of ages. Half the pleasure with which 
we now view them is due to the cunning hand of 
time. In those of old, as now, there was no 

general appreciation of the beautiful. The stone-sculptor 
appreciated it in his particular domain, and produced it 

1 Mr. Cousens’ remarks are true, I believe, of all early buildings in 
India. (J. H. M.) 
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to thfe best of his ability and was content ; the wood* 
worker did the same in his, and likewise the painter. 
The monied man paid for it all ; he possessed the means 
to command their services, but no artistic taste ; he was 
not of the sculptor s caste and guild. So, why should 
he interest himself in the technicalities or beauties of 
a sculptor’s work ? He wanted the best and most for his 
money, and the best with him meant the most he could 
crowd together; and there appears to have been no one 
master-mind of sufficient artistic taste to correlate the 
whole, and produce harmony and congruity in the 
combination of different classes of work. The stone- 
masons, left to themselves and their own ideas, were 
generally guided aright by their inherent instinct, and 
so it was separately with each of the other crafts; but 
it was the monied Goth who introduced the vulgar element 
by ordering an indiscriminate medley. 

“ A peculiarity with some of these very early massive 
temples, such as Lad Khan’s, is that the shrine is not 
a separate part of the plan, but is built in, as if it were an 
afterthought, against the back wall of the mawdapa or 
great hall. That this arrangement is original there is no 
doubt, since the constructive parts of the pillars and 
beams before the shrine have been so modified, when first 
built, as to admit of the shrine standing in this position.” 

IGrpur Khas 

Mr. Cousens writes : — “ In March I paid a visit also to 
Mirpur KbAs, forty-two miles east of Hyderabad (Sind), 
and examined the old mounds there with a view to starting 
excavation work upon them next season. The visible 
remains consist of the stump of a f^r-sized dUpa, and 
the foundations of groups of brick temples or monastic 
^tablishments which surrounded it. The whole is in 
a sad state of dissolution, the ornamental brick casing of 
the stiLpa and the brickwork of the buildings having 
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bl^n almost entirely stripped off and removed. The 
perfection, however, to which the art of decorated brick- 
work was carried, and the lavishness with which the stapa 
and some of the other buildings had been ornamented, 
is apparent from the numbers of the carved bricks and 
terra-cottas lying about. During an hour ou so quite 
a cartload of these was collected from the debris. Half, 
too, of a dagoba ti was found, shewing the hole for the 
staff of the umbrella. There is no doubt that with 
careful excavation these mounds will yield most interesting 
results.'’ 

Agra 

In the Agi‘a Fort, an interesting discovery has resulted 
from the^ further excavation of the Palace of Akbar wliieh 
I referred to in this Journal last year. It appc^ars that 
some time subsequent to the completion of the Jahangiri 
Mahal, a replica of its facade was erected across the 
western end of Akbar’s Zanana, which seems either to 
have been in a state of decay at that time pr to have 
been intentionally demolished to make room for the now 
facade. This faf;ade appears to have been almost an exact 
reproduction of the fa9ade of the Jahangiri Mahal, onto 
the southern hurj of which it was attached, so that, when 
completed, the facades of the two zaiainaH presented an 
imposing frontage of 4-80 feet in length, with two high 
gateways and three towers. Unhappily, only the plinth 
of the greater part of it now remains, deep below the 
present gi’ound-level, but a short length immediately 
adjacent to the Red Palace has been preserved, which 
is still some 15 feet high. On the west side of this wall, 
but bearing no relation to it, the remains of two courts, 
90 feet by 40, and surrounded by a number of small 
chambers, have also been brought to light. 

Other Epigraphical Finds 

In conclusion, it remains for me to add the following 
account of the more important epigraphical finds, apart 
j»A8. 1909. 70 
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from those already referred to, that have been made 
during the year. I am indebted for it to Mr. Venkayya, 
the Epigraphist to the Government of India. 

Besides a mutilated Brahmi record and an image with 
an inscription in the Gupta alphabet, two panels bearing 
an epigraph of king Asatadeva of Chamba deserve to be 
mentioned among, the discoveries in the Northern Circle. 
The copperplate grant of Paramardideva, found at Pachar 
in .the Jhansi District, is also an important find. It is 
dated in Saihvat 1233, and will be published by Professor 
Venis. The inscription of Sri- Vira-Simhadeva, dated in 
Saihvat 1486, found at Dihuli in the Manipuri District,, 
is of some historical interest. 

In the Western Circle Mr. Bhandarkar examined two 
copperplate grants, one of which is unusual as it sets 
forth rules and regulations regarding fiscal, civil, and 
criminal procedure, issued by a certain Vishnush^na from 
Lohatavasaka at the request of the bania class. The 
date is 659, which, if referred to the Vikrama era, would 
correspond to a.d. 602. The document is endorsed by 
Samantavanti, who was apparently the overlord of Vishnu- 
shena. The date of Samantavanti is 357, which, in the 
Kalachuri era, would be equivalent to A.D. 606. It is not 
often that we find an overlord using one era and his 
feudatory another. 

In 1891 Mr. H. H. Dhruva published in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal, vol. v, p. 300, a note on a copperplate 
grant of the Chaulukya king Mularaja, dated Vikrama- 
Saihvat 1051. The inscription belonged to the “ Baroda 
Collections”, but could not be traced subsequently. It 
turned up last year, and was received from the Jodhpur 
Darbar. The inscription registers the gift of the village 
of Varnaka in the Satyapuramandala to ^ri-Dirghacharya, 
son of 6ri-Durlabhacharya, who was conversant with all 
the sciences. The donee was an emigrant from Kanya- 
kubja (Kanauj). It was found in the Trichinopoly cave. 
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Tirukkalukkunram is a very ancient place mentioned 
in early Tamil literature.^ The monolithic cave cut into 
the eastern side of the hillock in the village bears a large 
number of Dutch names cut into it. Among these have 
been found the names of three governors of the Coromandel 
coast, of two chiefs of Sadras, and of many other members 
of their families. There is also a damaged ancient Tamil 
inscription in the cave, which refers to a gift made to 
the temple at Tirukkalukkunram during the reign* of 
Vatapikonda-Nara^iiigappottaraiyar, i.e. the Pallava king 
Narasimhavarman I (seventh century a.d.). This may be 
taken to show that the cave was excavated either during 
the reign of Narasimhavarman I or prior to it. It is 
worthy Rf note here that Vatapikonda-Naraj$ihgapp5tta- 
raiyar is mentioned in an inscription of the ChOja king 
Rajakesarivarman (i.e. Aditya I) among the “former 
kings” who continued the grants made to the bmiple at 
Tirukkalukkunram. 

At Vayalur (near Sadras) and Tiiuppotur in the 
Chingleput District, two inscribed pillars belonging to 
the Pallava period have been discovered. The former is, 
unfortunately, damaged, but seems to give a long list 
of Pallava kings in order of succession, ending with 
Rajasimha. The Tirupporur pillar contains a list of 
hirudas of the Pallava king Rajasimha. It is not unlikely 
that the two pillars were removed from some Pallava 
structure near Vayalur and Tirupporur, built by the 
Pallava king Rajasiriiha. 

Several interesting copperplate grants have also Ixien 
brought to light in the Southern Circle. Two of them 
belong to the time of Kokulivarma-lVlaharaja, who bore 
tlie title Anivarita#and had his capital at Elamaflchili 
(in the Vizagapatam District). He was the son of 
Vjinayaditya and grandson of Maiigivanna-Maharaja. One 


' Tnd. Atif.f vol. X, p. 198 f. 
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of the remaining copperplate grants belongs to the 
reign of Kokkili, surnamed Vikramaditya - Bhattaraka- 
varman, and another to that of his son Mahgi-Yuvaraja II. 
The seals of both of these grants bear the legend 
Vijayasiddhi, which, as we know from other records, 
was a surname of the Eastern Chalukya king Mangi- 
Yuvaraja (a.d. 672-96).^ 

The Vishnukundins are known to us from the Chik- 
kuUa plates of Vikramendravarman II, discovered in the 
Godavari District.^ They were worshippers of the lord of 
Sriparvata, i.e. the temple at 8risailam in the Kurnool 
District, and the name Vishnukundin survives, according 
to the late Professor Kielhorn, in Vinukonda, a hill-fort 
and town in the Guntur District/'* One of th6‘ copper- 
plates found by Mr. Krishna Sastri is dated during the 
reign of Indravarman, father of Vikramendravarman II 
who issued the Chikkulla plates. The three remaining 
copperplates brought to light during the year belong to 
the Eastern Chalukyas ; one to Gunaga-Vijayaditya III 
(a.d. 844-88), another to Chalukya-Bhima I (A.D. 888-918), 
and the third to l^ada II, a grandson of the usurper 
Tada I (a.d. 925). Tlie last bears a seal with the legend 
TrihhuvaniiHllta instead of the usual Trihhuvaimmkuia, 
and registers the grant of a village in Velanandu to a 
person who claims to belong to the family of Pallavamalla, 
i.e., apparently, of the Pallava king Nandi varma- Pallava- 
malla. Here we seem to have direct evidence of a branch 
of the Pallavas settling down in the Telugu country after 
their decline in Conjeeveram. 

Among the lifty inscriptions copied in Burma, three are 
important. One of them is dated in the year 398 of the 
Burmese era ( = a.d. 1030) during the reign of Kyanzittha, 
the successor of Anawratir of Pagan. Another belongs to 

^ Ep. Ind,, vol. viii, p. 237 ; Bee also /ml, Aut^ vol. xx, p. 98. 

^ Ep, Ind,^ vol iv, p. 195. 

* Loe. cit. , preceding note. 
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the thirteenth century a.d., and settles the identity o£ the 
celebrated Buddhist divine Mahathgra Paunglaungshin 
Katthapa with the Mahathera Panthagu of Pagan. The 
third is dated B.E. 830 ( = A.D. 14>68), and records the 
existence at Kyauksauk, in the Myingyan District, of 
the historical sect of Aris suppressed at Pagan in the 
eleventh century a.d. by Anawrata. 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM BESNAOAR 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.I)., C.I.E. 

FTIHE circumstances in which this inscription has been 
discovered are stated by Mr. Marshall on p. 10^3 f. 
above ; and a reproduction of it is given in Plate I, a, 
with a reading and translation by Dr. Bloch. I edit the 
record, as an accompaniment to Mr. Marshall’s renmrks, 
from a photograph and an ink^impression received from 
him : o\l^ing, however, to the manner in which the record 
had been covered with paint, the ink-impression does not 
help much beyond the photograph. The writing covers 
an area about 1 ft. 10 in. wide by 1 ft. in. high. The 
size of the letters, that is, of those which an^ formed 
between the top and bottom lines of writing without 
any projections above or below, ranges from alK)iit IJ to 
1| inches. 

Besnagar, or Beshnagar as the name is given in the 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. 8, p. 106, is a village in the Bhelsa 
{vnlgo Bhilsa) District of Sindhia s Dominions, in Central 
India. Bhelsa, the head-<iuarters town of the distinct, is 
shown as ‘Bhelsa’ in the Indian Atlas sheet 53, N.E. 
(1896), in lat. 23’ 31', long. IT 51', about thii’ty miles 
north-east-by-ea.st from Bhopal : it stands near the right 
or cast bank of the river Bfitwa. Besnagar is placed by 
Sir A. Cunningham ^ in the fork l)etween the rivers B6twa 
and Bes (the Besh of the Gazetteer), which join each other 
about a mile on tlie north of Bhelsa : it appears to be 
the ‘ Beis ’ of the map, on the south bank of the ‘ Hallali 
or Bes ’ river, a little more than a mile on the north-west 
of Bhelsa. 

^ Ar^hiwl. Sim\ hvL, vol. 10 , p. ^16: and see the map, plate 1. 
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The neighbourhood of Bhelsa is best known on account 
of the Buddhist Stupas which exist in it. There are, 
however, other remains. About a mile and a half on the 
north-west of Bhelsa and one mile towards the south-west 
from ‘ Beis', there are a village and hill named Udayagiri, 
Udegiri, also on the south bank of the Bes : and caves 
on this hill have yielded a Vaishnava, a ^aiva, and a Jain 
inscription of the Imperial Gupta period.^ The present 
inscription is another Vaishnava record. It tells us that 
the pillar on which it was engraved was set up as 
a Garudadhvaja of the god Vasudeva : that is, it likens 
the pillar to a flagstaff, surmounted by (instead of a banner) 
a representation of the man-bird Garuda, the vehicle and 
emblem of Vishnu. 

The inscription mentions a Maharaja or great king, 
whose name it presents as Aiiitalikita. In this we recognize 
the Greek name Antalkidas. And we identify the person 
with an Indo- Greek king of the Panjab and those parts, 
well known from coins, whose name, in the genitive, is 
always presented in the Greek legends as Antialkidott, 
and in the Kharoshthi legends as Aihtialikidasa, pr perhaps 
°tasa} For Antialkidas there have been proposed various 
initial dates ranging from b.c. 175 (Cunningham) to 135 
(Wilson). The characters of our inscription are referable 
to any time during that period. 

The inscription mentions also two Hindu kings. The 
name of one of them is clearly Ka^iputra-Bhagabhadra ; 
and he is described as “ king of Saihka^ya The name 
of the other seems to be Chandadasa: he was evidently 
a local prince. These two rulers are not as yet known 

* Edited by me in Gupta Imcripfiom, Corpus Ipscriptionum Indicanunt, 
vol. 3. pp. 21, 34, 258. 

* For clear illustrations, not hand-drawn, see Gardner, Coins of the 
Cheek and Scytkic Kings of Ba>ctria and /ndta, plate 7, figs. 9 to 14 ; Smith, 
OcUodogu/t of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, rol. 1, plate 3, 
figs. 7, B. 1 understand that the reall 3 '' correct form of the name is 
, Antalkidas. 
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from any other source. The attribution to Bhagabhadra 
of the title tmtri, answering to the well-known Greek 
regal title aoter, 'the saviour/ marks him as a much 
greater personage than the Raja Chandadasa. And the 
record seems, in fact, to indicate the existence, at the 
time when it was framed, of a paramount Hindu power 
at Saihka^ya, with vassal princes in outlying subordinate 
♦states. There is nothing in the record tending to mark 
Bhagabhadra as a vassal of Antalkidas. • 

Text* 

1 D[e]vadevasa Va[8ude]vasa garudadhvaje ayaih 

2 karite i[a] Heliodorena bhaga- 

3 vat^ia Diyasa putrena Takhasilakena 

4 Yonadatena agatena maharajasa 

5 Aihtalikitasa upa[m]ta Sa[ih]ka8a-rafi6 

6 Kasiputasa [Bhjagabhadrasa tratarasa 

7 vasena [0haiiida]d[a]8ena rajena vadhamana-sa- 

8 * 

Remarks 

Line 1 There can be no doubt that the illegible letters 
between vdj and vasa are mde. 

Line 2. First kdriio was written and engraved, and 
then the d was corrected into e by a small stroke across 
the right-hand component of it. 

In the next word, though the second letter is much 
damaged and very faint, we distinctly have 
' here *. Professor Btihler found the same form in ia elm^ 
= iha cJia, in the A^oka rock-edict 6, Shahbazgarhi, 
line 16, and Mansehra, line 31 (EpL hid., 2. 455 f.) : also 
in edict 9, in ia-loka, = iha-l6lca, and either [/t]m or ia « 
ifta, in Sh., line 2# (ibid., 458) ; and again in iaddka, or, 
he said, possibly hiadoko., in edict 11, in Sh., line 24 
{ibid., 460). And we have even a shorter form in iddka 

^ Square brackets are used to mark syllables, or parts of them, whklh 
in tlm original are illegible, seriously damaged, or imperfectly fomuKi^ • 
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in edict 11, Girnar, line 4, and in i-lokika in edict 13, 
Girnar, line 12, 

At the end of the line, after hhaga, there is a cancelled 
na, the explanation of which i» as follows. The writer 
had omitted the na of TakJhmildkena, which stands out 
beyond the end of line 3 as measured by the other lines. 
He supplied it on revision: but he put it in the wrong 
place, ♦ and then, cancelling it there, repeated it where it 
really belonged. The engraver of course followed what 
the writer had done. 

Line 3. In pwtrena the subscript r is not waved, as it 
is in the trd of trdtdrasay line 6. But, with Dr. Bloch, 
I find that it was intended by the prolongation of the 
right-hand bottom stroke of the t. 

Line 4. At the beginning of this line I read, not yena 
ddmtena (for which, indeed, it would be very difficult to 
find a suitable construction and meaning), but Yonaddtena, 
An apparent analogy presents itself in the well-known 
name of Ushavadata, TJsabhadata, the son-in-law of the 
Pallia va king Nahapana, which is customarily taken as 
meaning Rishabhadatta. The data here, however, cannot 
well be explained in that manner. Dr. Barnett suggests 
that it is an Old- Persian form answering to the Sanskrit 
jdta, and that Yo'imdCita is a title marking the bearer of 
it as a Persianized Greek, a Greek or Syrian who had 
adopted Persian culture. 

Line 5. After A mtalikitasa I read npa\m\td, = updntdt, 
* from ' ; literally ‘ from the proximity of ’. In the second 
syllable the top of the p is damaged : the Anusvara would 
be placed, as in the aVti of the preceding word, about 
half-way between the top and bottom lines of the writing, 
and may be found in the mark which we have in thfi^t 
position, and which is just too far to the right to be the 
end of the pa. 

After that we have distinctly jSia[m]A:d/8a - rano, = 
SdrhkdSya - rdjctsya. In Prakrit, raj an at the end of 
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a compound may be declined either as a base in a, just 
as in Sanskrit, or as a base in an. The latter seems to 
be preferred when, as is the case here, the first member 
of the compound is a plaae-name. 

Line 6. In the penultimate syllable of Kdslputasa we 
should expect a subscript r, but it is not shown either 
by the photograph or by the ink-impression. The waved 
subscript r is unmistakable in the dm of [Bh(i](jahhadrasa 
and the trd of trdtdrasa. • 

Line 7. The first word here is nisena. Dr. Bloch has 
taken it as standing for vaiiisyena, the instrumental 
singular of vandya, ‘ belonging to the faiiiily of \ It 
might be better taken as standing for ixmena = vtdyimv, 
the insfr. sing, of ndya, ‘ submissive, obtdient, subject to ; 
dependent on\ But neither of those points of view seems 
satisfactory. The simpler course is to take tln^ word as 
standing for vcmna, the instr. sing, of v(d(i, ‘ will, wish, 
desire ; authority, power, control, dominion ’. We are 
familiar with the use of vasena and vamt, sometimes in 
composition, sometimes with a s(‘parate genitive, in the 
sense of I under the influence of ’ fate, thirst, sickness, 
the speed of the wind, and so on. They have also the 
meanings of ‘ in accordance with ' such-and-such a 
reckoning, and ‘for the sake of’ such-and-such a person. 
The last meaning seems appropriate here ; with the sense 
that Chandadasa caused the pillar to be uuide and set up 
as an act of friendship or respect for Bhagablnidra. 

The first two syllables of the proper name which comes 
after vasena can only be read with some doubt. I follow 
Dr. Bloch in taking them as ckafuda. 

The line ends with vadhamdnasa or As the 

record is not Jairn and so there can be no reference to 
Vardhamana, we can only find here the beginning of 
a date, vadhaindna-saior sarkjvachhare, etc., running on 
in line 8, which remains to be cleared out. The date 
would only be a regnal date in the year of the reign o^ 
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(Jjhandadasa or of Bhagabhadra : but there certainly is 
a date, or the remnant of one. The inscription B, which 
comes from the other side of the pillar, is at any rate 
not the direct continuation of Ime 7 of the inscription A, 
and is probably an independent record. 

The construction of the text is: — “This Garudadhvaja 
was caused by Chandadasa to be made by Heliodoros.” 
It would be awkward to follow it in a translation, in 
view of the subordinate clauses which have to be worked 
in. I therefore take a different course : — 

Translation 

In the augmenting year t . . . 

for the sake of Ka^iputra-Bhagabhadra, the saviour, king 
of Saihkalya, king Chandadasa caused this Garudadhvaja 
of Vasudeva, the god of gods, to be made here by Helio- 
d6ros, a votary of Bhagavat, a son of Diya (Dion), a man 
of Takhasila, a Yonadata, who came from the great king 
Antalkidas. 



XXVIII 

THE BESNAGILB INSCBIPTION B 

By L, B. BARNETT 

T READ the two lines u£ tliis inscription, illustrated in 
the plate at p. 1054 above, thus : — 

Trini(trimni ainutapadani [ka]le(?) annthitani • 
neya ti v[uttam ?] dainam caga apraniado. 

Neya is probably the Sanskrit jneydf, Amutapadami 
and cdga stand for the Sanskrit amrifapaddni and fyCiga. 
Anuthii^iiti (i.e. aAnitth^) is the Sanskrit amisfkiUlnL 
The lines seem to be metrical, to be scanned tluis : — 


The inscription may be translated : — “ It has been said 
that one should know that there are three things which, 
practised at tlie proper time, are steps to immortality, 
viz. self-restraint, self -surrender, and diligence.'’ With this 
should be compared Dhammapada, ii, verse 1 : — 

Appamado amatapadam, pamado maccuno pjidam, 
appainstta na miyanti, ye pamatta yatha mata. 

Ibid., verse B : — 

Tejhayino satatika niccam dalhaparakkama 
phusanti dhira nibbanam yogakklicmain anutUiram. 

The whole theme is discussed at lengtli in tlie Bhagavad- 
gita, tydga especially in ch. xviii. 

The inscription A, from the same [)illar with this one, 
is* particularly interesting from the point of view of 
religion. It is a document of the Vasudevik cult, of 
which, as I have endeavoured to show,^ the chief feature 

1 Transactions of the Third Congress of the History of Religions, vol. ii, 

p. 48. * 
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was a bkakti-wovslhip of Krishna-Vasudeva as the hhagavdn, 
“ The Lord/’ together with other Lords ” belonging to 
the same cycle of legend. A similar document is the 
Ghasundi inscription.^ In the Besnagar inscription A, 
Heliodorus is described as a blidgavata or '' votary of 
The Lord ”, a title common on later documents.^ 

The three amritapadani appear to have some reference 
also to the legendary three steps of Vishnu, on which see 
MaodonelFs Vedic Mythology, p. 38 ff. 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 56, 1887. 78. 

^ The connexion of the Greeks with Krishna has been pointed out by 
Mr. Kennedy in this Journal, 1907, p. 964 flf. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

On the Antiquity of Vedic Culture 

In his article, pp. 721 seq. of this Journal, Professor 
Jacobi expresses the belief that the documents discovered 
by Professor Winckler at Boghazkicii, Asia Minor, 
an entirely new aspect to the whole question of the 
antiquity of Indian civilization.” May I be allowed to 
state the reasons why I cannot accept tliis view ? 

As is well known, in treaties of about 1400 B.C. between 
the kir^s of the Hittites and of Mitani, among the 
Mitani gods invoked the following are named : mi-iUra, 
u-ru-w-na (variant a~TU-na\ in-dar (in-dii-ra), na-kb- 
a\t4i-ia\ {na4{a\‘at4i-ia\ These five gods,” Professor 
Jacobi says,^ “ not only occur in the Ilgveda, but they are 
grouped together here precisely as we find them grouped 
in the Veda. In my opinion this fact establishes the 
Vedic character and origin of tliese Mitani gods beyond 
reasonable doubt.” Thus Professor Jacobi finds in this 
mention of Vedic gods an argument in favour of his own 
theory,^ based on astronomical calculations, according to 
which the Vedic period goes back to a mon* remote 
antiquity than is usually assigned to it. 

May I observe in the first place that in my opinion the 
way in which those gods are grouped together is not quite 
as significant as Professor Jacobi lielieves. To the pair of 
mi4t-ra and u-ru-w-im of course the Vedic pair of 
Mitra-Varuna corresponds. But it is of very little con- 
sequence that onc€^ in the ftgveda, viii, 2fi, 8, of which 
passage Professor Jacobi probably thinks, the names of 
Indra and the Alvins form the Dvandva compound 

^ For obvious reasons he counts na-kt-cU-ti-ia as two, 

® See Festgrvss an Rttd. van Eath^ 1893, pp. 68 seq., and elsewhere. ^ 
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imdmndmtya ; for in the same way Indra is combined 
with nearly all the more important Vedic deities : indra- 
vay'd, indrdgniy indrapH^d/im, indrahrhaspdtl and indrdr 
brahrrmimspatl^ indrdmarutahy indrdvd/ruTwi, indrdvisnu, 
indraaomd. Anything like an intimate mythological con- 
nexion between the Vedic Indra and the Vedic Nasatyas 
cannot be inferred from such a Dvandva. 

It is certain, at all events,^ that the gods mentioned in 
th6i^ inscriptions are identical with the most prominent 
deities of the Veda, with the exception only of Agni. 
But does it follow therefrom that it is the sphere of Vedic 
civilization from which these gods have found their way 
so far to the west ? 

It is a characteristic fact that Professor Eduard Meyer 
in his elaborate article on Winckler's discoveries^ has not 
thought it worth while to say one word even of the 
possibility that these gods might be Vedic ; without dis- 
cussing this view of the matter he finds the importance 
of the text of Boghazkioi in that it places lively before 
our eyes the complete agreement, as it had been inferred 
by investigation, of the ancestors of Indians and Iranians 
in language and religion, and shows that such was the 
state of things still in the foui’teenth century Meyer 
thus does not find here Vedic gods, but Iranian gods, 
identical with those of the Veda in consequence of the 
kinship of Indians and Iranians. 

To me this view seems most probable. 

The comparative study of Veda and of Avesta tends 
to show with increasing certainty that the religious system 
of Zarathustrianism has been developed, by a reform or 
a series of reforms, out of a more ancient creed vei^ 
closely related to Vedic religion. In /several passages Df 

^ The remarks of M. Hal6%^y, Eevue a^mitique, 1908, vol. xvi, pp, 247 
seq., do not convince me of the contrary. 

* “Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Gesehichte” : SitzungahericfUe 
der K, Preuamchtn Akademk der Wkaenachaften, 1908, pp. 14 seq. 
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the Avesta the divine pair Ahura - Mithra or Mithra- 
Ahura is mentioned ; evidently this Dvandva compound, 
which stands in contradiction to the unitjue, all -commanding 
position assigned to Ahura by Zarathustra, is a relic of the 
pre-Zarathustrian age, and has been correctly identified 
with the Vedic Dvandvii Mitra-Yaruna. The Vedic Varuna 
is indeed the great Asiira { = Iran. ahum) ; the agreement 
of his mythological features witl) those of Ahura goes 
so far that we may safely assert his identity with Hhe 
prehistoric Iranian god whom Zarathustra has raised to 
the liighest rank.^ As reganls Indra, tlien. it is well 
known tliat in the Avesta both the occurrence of that 
very name and of the Clod of Victory, Verethrajan, point 
to the e.^istence in the Indo-Jranian age even as in Vedic 
India of the belief in the Vrtra-slaying god. Finally, to 
the Vedic pair of the two Nasatyas corri*spondH in the 
Avesta the evil spirit Naonhaithya. If we ask which 
of the two literatures is more lik<dy to represent the 
original Indo-Iranian feature of tliis god or of thest^ two 
gods, we may, even if we refrain from comparing the 
Dioskouvoi and the two Lettic Clod s sons, reasonably 
give preference to the Veda, with its most lively repre- 
sentation of the two Nasatyas, and the. large numlxir of 
myths it relates regarditig tlumi, over the Avesta with its 
short mention of that shadowy figure of Nfionhaithya, 
who has been degraded by the Zarathiistrians from divine 
essence to the position of an evil demon. 

For these and similar reasons, long Ixd'ore the discoveries 
at Boghazkidi were made, I never doubted that Zara- 
thustrianism was preceded by a moni ancient Iranian 
religious system in whicJi occurred a divine pair, Mitra- 
V&runa, a god Indta, a pair of two Asvins or Nasatyas. 
We must try to read the Avesta like a palimpsest ; under 
the writing of the Zarathustrians we discover the clear 
traces of a more ancient text which very closely resembles 
^ See Darmesteter, Ormazd €$ Ahriman, pp. 44 «©q., 62 setp 
JRAS. 1909. 
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th6> Veda. If I am right in this, the question whether 
those gods that belong to pre-Avestan Iran as well as to 
Vedic India are more likely to have come to Mitani from 
India — or perhaps, to represent more accurately Professor 
Jacobi’s opinion (p. 726), from sucli seats in the east of 
Iran where the culture of Vedic India prevailed — or from 
t an proper, will, at least with soin ; probability, be decided 
ih favour of Iran, if we only look at the map.^ Should 
oner object, then, that Nasatia, instead of Nahatia or the 
like, is not Iranian, we ought not to forget that our 
knowledge of what is Iranian and what is not is based on 
materials later by many centuries than the documents- in 
question. An Iranian nahatm must have been preceded 
by a proto-Iranian and notliing preVents us 

from referring the godvS of the Boghazkioi inscriptions to 
a period preceding that plionetic change.'^ It may also be 
thought possible, as Professor Bloomfield ^ observed with 
rcirard to the Iranoid names of tlie Tell-el-Amarna letters, 
that we should have to recognize here traces of a dialect 

^ By deriving these gods from Iran rather than from India we may 
possibly acfouut for the absence of Agni. It seems prob/ible that the 
prominence of Agni in the Veda is of Indian, not of Indo-Inmian, growth. 

See Meyer, ISitzinKj^ilferichfe, loc. cit., p. 18, n. 2 ; cf. also Bloomfield, 
American Journal of Philology, vol. xxv, p. 11. 

* Cf. also Suwardata (not Huvardata), the name of a Palestinian 
dynast occurring in the Amarna letters (Meyer, Ktihun Zeifuchri/f, 
vol. xlii, p. ‘2fi). Whatever may be our opinion on the theory of 
Professor Andreas that the ancient Iranian language has preserved the 
Indo-European triad of vowels a, e, o {Ve^rlmmUamjen dea 13. hUer- 
mtionakn p. 103), in no case do I think that the 

vocalism of the names in ijiiestion furnishes a more valid argument for 
their Indian origin than the consonants. Else we should have to derive 
from India most of the Aryan names preserved in Babylonian, etc., 
inscriptions (see on these names especially Professor Meyer’s article, 
Kuhn'if Zeihchrift, vol. xlii, pp. 16 seq.) and also BayairdrfjSf 

etc. (see Bartholomae, Anzeiger fur ind(xj. Sjfrach- wul Aitrrtntmkume^ 
vol. xviii, p. 83), while 'hcntafilrpns Mould he Indian by the two a’s 
and Iranian by the ir. Or should this a belong exclusively to a certain 
(the western ?) branch of Iranian dialects ? There M'ould be no difficulty 
in deriving the names etc., from a dialect of that very branch. 

American Journal of Philology, loc. cit. 



closely allied to Iranian, but yet not exactly Iranian; 
on which question future discoveries will perhaps decide. 
But whatsoever hypothesis we may prefer, it is evident 
that in none of these eases the Boghazkioi inscriptions 
furnish any result for the chronoloifj?' of Vedic India. 

Let us now suppose that . Professor Meyer and I are 
wrong and that after all these gods are indeed Indian : 
what would be the chronological consequences In order 
to account for Indian influence — let us say, for the presence 
of. Indian military adventurers — in the Mitani reign al)out 
1400 or 1500 n.c., it would be more than siiflicient to place 
the beginnings of Indo- Aryan history, tlu* comjuest of the 
Punjab by Aryans, in KiOO or 1700 kv} This would by 
no means exclude that even th(; most anciimt hymns of 
the R(jved(t might have been composed stn'eral ctmturic^s 
later. If this is the only lesson which Indianists have 
here to learn, where then is the “ entir(‘ly m‘W asp(^ct ” 
which the cxcav^atioris of Boghazkioi are stabs! to have 
given “to the whole (piestion of tlu‘ anti(juity of Indian 
civilization ” 1 Is there not a {>erc(‘ptible diflenmcc 
between tjie dates just stated atid those of Professor 
Jacobi, who in his last article (p. 721) speaks of the age 

between 8000 and 2000 ii.e. and who originally 

‘ 1 do not [ireteiul, of coursi, that this is the true date ; 1 only nay tiuit 
Hucii a date would he quite (*onq>alihle with the fjod naines of Fio^hazkioi, 
if these are Indian. Professor Meyer places tho‘ Aryan imini^rul ioii into 
India in the first centuries of the seconil millennium, and the hegitmiugs 
ot Vedic ])oetiy “not later than 1500 1 am suriirised that Professor 
Jacobi (p. 725) ascribes to that eminent scholar the opinion “ that m the 
fifteenth century b.c. the Aryan branch of the Indo-dertnanic family wat* 
as yet undivided ”, of which the conseipiunce of course would he tliat 
“the Imlians cannot have been settled in tlio Punjab in the fifteenth 
century b.c. as an independent people”. This theory Professor Jacobi 
reiutes at length, but X^yer’s real o}>inion is very difierent from what 
Jacobi states it tx) be ; see SUznn(jt>htric1tt^\ loc. cit., pp. 17-1^; Gf'Mhichtf, 
dtH AUeHurna, 1909, 2nd ed., vol. i, pt. ii, f>j>. S07, H:F7. 

^ On p. 723 of the same pa{>cr he conttmts himself indetsi with con- 
cluding from the texts of BoghazkiOi that Vedic civilimtiou was already 
in its full [perfection alxiut the sixteenth century. This ostimato may he 
correct, though 1 do not think it is proved by those dexjuments. < 
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placed the most ancient Indian culture in the period of 
about 4500-2500 B.C., the composition of the Vedic hymns 
in the second half of that period, and the beginning of 
the Brahmana period about 2500 B.c. ? ^ 

Professor Jacobi begins his article with some remarks 
about the dkruva or polar star, the Phalguna month and 
the winter solstice, the Krttikas (Pleiades) and their 
relation to the spring equinox. I do not think that the 
quer^tions he touches upon are quite as simple as they 
might appear to readers of pp. 721 seq. But on these 
topics I content myself by referring to my articles in 
Zeitschrift der DduUchen Morgenldndischen Get^ellachaft^ 
vol. xlviii, pp. ()29 seq.; vol. xlix, pp. 470 seq.; vol. 1, 
pp. 450 se(|. * 

Hekmann Oldenberg. 


Ox THE Antiquity of Vedic Culture 
The importance of the subject of the age of the Vedic 
culture is sufficient excuse for my replying briefly to 
Professor Jacobi’s note on this question in the last number 
of tlie Journal,^ especially as that note was, it seems, 
suggested by a remark in my short review of Professor 
de la Vallee Poussin’s book, Le Vedisme. 

Professor Jacobi is of opinion that if we knew for 
certain by direct evidence that Vedic culture was already 
in existence by 3000-2000 B.c. no one would * doubt 
(1) that the star dhrtiva denoted the Pole Star of those 
years, a Draconis ; (2) that the beginning of the year 
whose first month was Phalguna was marked by the 
winter solstice; (3) that Krttikas was counted the first 
Naksatra because it then coincided with the spring equinox. 
He therefore adduces external eviden/^e for the existence 
of Vedic culture in the period indicated. 

^ FeMgrim an Roth, p. 72 ; Xackrichfen der Gottmger Gesellachaft der 
Wismmkaftcn, 1894, p, 110; ZtUschriJ't der DeuUcfieu Morgenldndischen 
Geselischaftf vol. xlix, p. 218. 
a JRAS., 1909, pp. 721-6. 
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But we must here at once join issue with Professor 
Jacobi. It would be a complete mistake to assume that 
the objections felt to his chronological arguments vest 
upon an unwillingness to accept an early age for tht‘ 
Vedic culture. Even assuming tliat it could he proved 
b}^ any tolerable evidence that the Vedic culture lies 
within the limits ,‘1000-2000 iu\, still I for one— and 
I do not doubt that Whitm^y, (Ihlenherg, and Thibaut ^ 
would also have held tln^ vitjw—would strongly disputi* 
each of the three propositions cited above from Professor 
Jacobi. I need not lengthen this nott‘ by detailing the 
reasons for this doubt at h‘ngth, as they are set forth with 
perfect lucidity and convincing force by the emin(*nt scholars 
whose nft-mes have just been numtioned.^ Kriefly tluy an* 
as follow;s : — 

(1) The star called dhrunt is adniittedly an Intruder 
into the V(*die marriage* litual, as it is not foiiiul in tln^ 
Samhitas, and among Ve<lic texls appears only in the 
marriage ritual of the Grhya Sutras and in the lat<* Upani- 
sadic literature. In tin* latter Uk* motion of th<* dhrava,''^ 
is menthnied, so that tin* stars immobility was then 
admitted not to be absolute without any (‘xception being 
taken to the name. The. Grhya Sutras are late works; 
the earliest is probably not ohh*!* than 400 n.o., and this 
may be too early a date. Wh* are, howev(*r, aske<l to 
believb that tlu^ star chosen us a symbol of tixity must 
have been a Draconis because tliat star was more nearly 
a Pole Star than any other star in the pta iorl for some 
hundreds of years on either side of 27HO ami the 

idea of a star which couhl be calh*d ‘‘ tlie 

immovable,” could only be c(jnceived during that period. 

Cf. lA., xxiv% joo. • 

aWhitnej, PAOS., March, 1894; Ohlcnherjr, xlviii I ; 

Thibaut, lA., xxiv. S,“> seq. 

» See SBE., xv, *280; Welwir, Sfndtni, ii, imi; Buhler, lA., 

xxiii, 245, n. 21 ; Ja<?obi, VA^W^., xlix, 228, n. 2 

* Jacobi, lA., xxiii, 157. • 
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It appears to me that such an argument has no possible 
cogency. It postulates an accuracy in a matter of popular 
custom or ritual which is wholly opposed to the nature 
of popular custom ; any star which was reasonably near 
the Pole might perfectly well be called dhruva, which 
means no imjre tliau “fixed"', and which has not the force 
of that which does not move at all. To say that “ nobody 
could be ignorant of the fact that it was altering its place 
very perceptibly with reference to the horizon " is to 
assume tliat Hindu villagers were close and accurate 
observers, whereas all evidence^ shows that Hindu 
professional astronomers fell far short of accuracy of 
observation. If we must identify dhruva — I see personally 
no n(Hid to do so — k Draconis will do very well.* It was 
at a distance of 4 44' from the North Pole" in 1290 B.C., 
and as it was of considerable magnitude, 8'8, the same size 
as a Draconis, and IJrsje Minoris, which is its next 
rival for the post of honour (in 1000 R.c. it was 6'" 28' 
from the Pole) is only 2*0 in magnitude, it might long be 
reckoned ttu*- Pole Star after it had really ceased to be so. 

(2) That the beginning of the year whose first month 
was Phrdguna was marked by the winter solstice is 
extremely improbable. As Thibaut'^ and Oldenberg^ 
point out, the year wliich begins with Plialgnna is a year 
beginning with tin* first of one of the periods of four 
months into which the ritual year was divided, and 
Phalguna is the first of the months of the hot season, 
commencing at the Wginning of February. This view 
admirably suits the one clear datum of the ancient texts, 
the identification in the Kausitaki Brahmana"’ of the 
winter solstice and the new moon preceding full moon 
in Maghas, an identification which iigrees with the view 

* Soe Thibaul'j^ convincing refutation of Hindu accuracy, lA., xxiv, 99. 

Jacobi, lA., xxiii, 157. His observations on this point at 2DMG., 
xlix, 228, do not seem convincing. 

^ ^ lA., xxiv, 91. * ZDMG., xlix, 475 seq. ® xix, 2, 3. 
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of the Jyotisa Vedanga>^ whereas Professor Jacobi is forced 
to see in the mention of Phalguna as the lirst month 
a reference to a remote period. It may be added that the 
reference found in the Rgveda * by Professor Jacobi to 
a year beginning with Phalguna is certainly wrong ; the 
correct explanation is given by Thiteut as denoting that 
the wedding ceremony takes place at tlie beginiiing of the 
new year — obviously the auspicious time — while the cows 
are slain in Magha at the end of the year, a i^ihie 
propitious for such a deed. 

(8) Th(i argument from the Krttikas is also (juite 
unconvincing. The assiimption that the Krttikas were 
deemed the first Naksatra lH‘cause tht‘ Krttikas marked 
the verbal e(|uinox wlu‘n the list of the Naksatras was 
formed is one which rests on no solid basis. It is, on 
the contrary, opposed to the fact that in no other regard 
does the V(‘rnal e(|uinox appear as imj)ortant in Vedic 
literature, and it is n<jt supported by a. single assertion 
in Vedic literature, as Thibaut’^ points out. \V(^ do not 
know tlie oi'igin of the Naksatras, and until W(‘ do it 
is hardly likely that th(^ origin of the* place of Krttikas 
will b<^ f(?und. 

Now, apart from the chronological argument of Professor 
Jacobi, let us consider the* new evidence jidduet^d to rend<‘r 
the assumption of an (*arly date for th(‘ V<‘di(t culture 
more •probable. This (juestion, of course, is still open, and 
is not affected by the estimate we form of the chronological 
argument. The first attempt to support tliut argument 
from other bases was that of tlie late Professor Biihler,* 
to which Professor Jacobi ■'" refers, appanaitly as still of 

^ It may be noted here that the <laUi given by the VwJtinga is abHolutely 
uncertain owing to thft vagueness of the evidence; wee Thibaut, lA., 
xxiv, OS. 

*•* X, 8.*), 18. Buhler even <ioubte<l this ; sec I.V., xxiii, *244. Cf. Thilaiut, 
lA., xxiv, 95 ; Max Muller, iv, p. Ixvii. 

^ lA., xxiv, 9b. Cf. Oldenberg, xlix, 473. 

* lA.f xxiii, 24b setp * JHAS., lOCKh j>. 721, n, 1. ^ 
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importance. But I think that Oldenberg ^ has adequately 
replied to that attempt, which was, in my opinion, vitiated 
by the exaggerated antiquity ascribed to such Sutra writers 
as Apastainba,^ the undue importance laid on traces of 
Aryan influence in Soutli India, and the acceptance of the 
Jdiaht book as evidence for early India. Professor Jacobi's 
own evidence is external, and is based on Professor 
Hugo Winckler’s discoveries at Boghazkoi, when it appears 
thiitfc the king of tlie Mitani invokes among others the 
gods MJ-it-ra, Uru-w-na or A-ru-na, In-dar or In-da-ra, 
Na-sa-a[t-ti-ia] or Na-s[a]-at-ti-ia, which are identified 
with Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatyas or Asvins. 
Moreover, there is some — not very good — evidence that 
Mitra and ^"aruna formed a pair, as each name is preceded 
by ildni, the plural of the Babylonian woi'd for '' god 
Professor Jacobi points out that the “five gods not only 
occur* in the Kgveda, but they are grouped together here 
precisely as we find them grouped in the Veda”. He 
therefore deduces that in the fourteenth century and 
earlier the rulers of Northern Mesopotamia worshipped 
V edic gods, presumably brought from Eastern Iran, where 
the worship must have })een adopted about the sixteenth 
century. The Vedic civilization was then, he deduces^ 
in its full perf(Jction, and this fact makes the late date 
of the Veda impossibh*. 

I confess I lind this reasoning obscure and not very 
satisfactory. Tlnne are, as far as I can see, only four 
gods — not fiv(‘ — but that is a minor point.* That the 
names are correctl}* read I must assume, but it is a serious 
ass\imption, to judge from the habit of scholars of differing 
totally from one another in their versions of these texts ; 

* Zl)M(i., xlix, 478* 80. - On thin cf. Egg^ling, SBE., xii, p. xL 

The argument would he much better if ildni had apl^ea^ed once 
before Mitra-Varuna as a compound. It should be noted that the words 
for these goils are followed by words of unknow'n meaning and language. 
The variant Uru-w-na tells against Aruna as the name of the god 
referred to, and a Vedic Aruna is not proved. 
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but if the names stood alone one would be soi'ely tempted 
to remind Pi'ofessor Jacobi that Oldenberg^ has seen 
foreign gods in Miti-a and Vanina, that Iiidra and Nasatya 
are of doubtful etymology and origin, and to suggest tliat 
we found here no Indian gods, but gods whom India has 
borrowed. 

The matter, however, is complicated by tlie fact that the 
dynasty of Mitani apparently numbered among its rulers 
men with Iranian names, Artatama and Sutarna, wlnh^ 
the later kings of Commagene Ix^ar names, Kundaspi and 
Kustaspi, wliich seem clearl}’ Ii-anian. Professor Eduard 
Meyer sees in this fact an actual proof of th(‘ reality 
of the Aryan period when Hindu and Iranian were nut 
3’^et sepArated, for Mitra is Iranian, Vanina is similar 
to Ahuramazda, and as a demon Indra is Iranian, while 
Naonhaithj^a is Nasatya, and the last form is pre-Iranian 
in its phonolog}'. To this theory Ih'ofessor Jacobi objects 
that if the Aryans were undivided in 1400 H.o. the 
differentiation of the two peoples, the comjuest of Western 
India, the development of VimHc culture ami of Vedic 
poetiy dr^niand so much time that the Hffvvdu Avould have 
to l>e pfaced considerald^" after 1000 n.c., a result 
impossible in view of the religious, social, and historical 
changes- wliicli took place between the Wjredtf and the riM‘ 
of Buddhism. Ho according! 3" suggCvsts that the V^dic gods 
w'ere borrowed by an Iranian tlib(^ in East Iran from the 
Vedic Indians, whose neigbljour the Iranian tribe once was. 

This is a gu<iss, as Professor Jacobi points out, and hardl3^ 
a probable one, but (‘ven if correct it would m(‘r(‘ly show 
that there W'ere tribes wlio worshipped four of the gods 
later celebrated in the lpjve<hi. It would not show that 
the civilization of tjie Rffvf'da tixisted in an3'thing like the 

* ZDMO,, xlix, 178. 

« These can ea?.jly l>e exaggerated. The later VcKiie life is really no 
more than a fulfilment of the earlier, as all recent research more and 
more strongly shows. » 
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form in which it appears in that collection, much less that 
it was in “full perfection”. It is just as probable that 
the Aryans at the time in question (1400 B.c.) held not 
merely Northern Mesopotamia in part (the race was not by 
any means purely Aryan as the names of the other princes 
show — Sa-us-sa-tar, Matti-vaza, etc.) but also Northern 
India, and that the development of Indian and Iranian 
proceeded contemporaneously in the diverse parts of the 
cone^derable area settled or occupied by the Aryan tribes. 
And in favour of this view tells -one fact, which Professor 
Jacobi ignores, tlu'. similarity of Avestaii and Vedic Sanskrit. 
It is practically incredible that these two languages can have 
parted at any very remote date, and any attempt to set the 
Rgveda back beyond 1200 B.c. must reckon very Beriously 
witli this probl(‘m, which becomes very difficult as evidence 
accumulates for the late date of Zarathustra.^ 

A. P)EiiR[Ei)ALE Keith 


The Names of Vedic Deities ox a Hittite Tablet 

In his article on “The Antiquity of Vedic Culti^ire” in the 
last number of this Journal, Dr. Jacobi refers to Professor 
Winekler s discovery of the names of four Vedic deities on 
a Hittite ciiTu*iform tablet from Boghaz Keiii. A good 
deal of misconception, however, seems to prevail in regard 
to the discovery. The names occur in the Mitannian, and 
not in the Hittite, part of the treaty between the 
Mitannian and Hittite kings, and the terminations -assel 
and -amid are Mitanman,not Hittite. The name of Mitra, 
moreover, has long Ix^en known to Assyriologists, since it 
is given in a list of the gods (W.A.I., iii, 69, 63) as a name 
for the Sun-god when represented by ideographs whidih 
signify “ the dawn-completer 

^ It is hardly necessary to discuss the significance of the Sun-god 
&uria§, of the KaSai, referred to by Professor Jacobi (JR AS., 1909, p, 726, 
n, 1 ), No stress can be laid on so isolated a name. 
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That the names of the Mitannian kin^s are either Iiido- 
European or Iranian is very unlikely, though the suggestion 
was made by Rost and Hommel long before Professor 
Winckler’s discovery. Stitarna is good Mitaimian, and 
that the word artu is also Mitannian is shown by the 
word “ forefather,” compared with affa-yipi, 

“father.” Saicmi-t<ir, again, can luirdly be separated 
from Saus-kas, the Mitannian Istar, wliile in Maiti-wazd 
we have a suffix which also appears in Hittit<‘. *The 
name read Kliarri by Professor Winckler 1 sliould read 
Murri, and identify with Amurru, Mnrrii, “ tlie Amorib*,” 
that is, the AraiUcean population of Xorthern Syria. Jn 
the Mitannian letter of Dusratta tlie name is written 
Miirwulihe. 

A. H. Sav(’E. 

QuKKN's C()LLi:<iK, OXFOHP. 

July, 


The Prehistouk; Auyaxs and the KiMis ok Mitam 

Winekler's discovery of tlie names of Vedie gods at 
the Hittit(‘ ea]>ital Boghaz Kyih in (/apj)ad()eia lias 
enlarged *our knowli^dgt? of the early Aryans by 700 
years ; and in a iiotabh* essay ^I<‘y<jr has shown tliat 
the kings of Mitani, the worshippers (A these dt‘iti(‘S, 
represent a stage prior to tlie, separation of tin? Irido- 
Aryafts and the Iranians. The only iiKKlitication in 
Meyers argument which I would suggest is this; tlie 
Mitani chiefs were separated from the parent stem : they 
were a survival, aial represent the civilization of the 
parent stock at the tinu^ of the sejiaration, which may 
well have Ixicn some time l>efore 1500 n.o. Professor 
Jacobi has also ^lealt with Winckh^rs discovery, but 
Professor Jacobi is }iampere<l by other considerations, 
and his suggestion that these Mitani kings n^present an 
East Iranian tril)e which ha<l come in contact with the 
Indo- Aryans will hardly find general acceptance.. The 
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only argument in its favour is that most (not all) of 
these kings bear Iranian rather than Sanskrit names, but 
that is a fact which tallies equally, if not better, with 
Meyer’s theory.^ Since, then, we have chiefs in Northern 
Mesopotamia in the fifteenth century B.c. bearing Aryan 
names and worshipping Vedic deities, I propose to show, 
first, that traces of a white race, which we must now 
presume to be Aryan, arc to be found among the invaders 
of ll>e Tigris-Euphrates lowlands between 2000-1700 B,c.; 
and, second, that the interruption of the jade trade between 
Khotan and Western Asia some time in the twenty-second 
or twenty-first century B.C. was probably due to the settle- 
ment of the Aryans in Bactria, which thus admits of being 
roughly dated. ^ 

But first a word both of Winckler’s disco\'ery and of the 
kings of Mitani. Mattiuaza, king of Mitani, concluding 
a treaty with the Hittite king Subbiluliurna, invokes the 
ijods Mitra, the ^ods Vanina, the (jod Indra, and the gods 
Nasaiya, or the Asvins, as witnesses of his good faith : 
lldni ildni U-rii-w-naMis-sUel ilu In-dar 

(variant In-da-ra) lldni Na-sa-atdl-an-na. lUi (plural 
ildni) is the conventional Babylonian ideogram for god ; 
msil and onntf are probably Hittite suffixes; it has been 
suggested that they represent the Hittite plural and 
dual.- Mattiuaza’s date is not quite certain, but he comes 
after Dushratta, that is, after 1380 b.c. ; while he feannot 
have been much later, as the Assyrians conquered Mitani 
80 or 100 ycjars afterwards.’* Our knowledge of Mitani is 

^ K. Meyer, “Das er.ste Auftreteii der Arier in der Geschichte ” ; 
Sifzuiujd)enchfe (?. kbniijl. Preuifhw'h n Akademit dir WivsmAchaffen, 1908, 
p. 14 if. H. G. Jacobi, “On the Antiquity of Vedic Culture”: JRAS., 
1909, p. 721 it‘. H. Winckler, “ Vorluulige Nachrichten uber die Au^- 
grabungen in Boghaz Koi im Sommer 1907/’*' in the Mitfninngm d. 
Deutschiii Orient genclhchaft, Nro. 35. I have to thank Dr. Hoernle for 
first drawing my attention to Winckler’s discover^’. 

^ H. R. Hall, “Myrsil and Myrtilos”: Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1909, vol. xxix, pt. i, p. 21. 

^ Under Salmanassar I, c. 1270, according to Winckler. 
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derived almost entirely from the letters of King Dushratta 
to his brother-in-law Amenhotep III (1414-1379 b.c.) and 
his son-in-law Amenhotep IV Akhenateu (1383 1305 b.c.), 
preserved in the Tell el Amarua tablets. Dushratta Udls 
us that his grandfather Artatama was a contemporary of 
Tahutmes IV (1423-1414 B.a)^ and his futlier Sutarna 
of Amenhotep III. The family liad given daughters to 
the Pharaohs for three generations, although at hrst 
apparently witli reluctance ; Dusliratta’s sistcT (liluyfipa 
was wife to Amenliotep III, and his daughttjr Tadukhipa 
(better known under her Egyptian name of Nefertiti) was 
<jueen consort of Akhenateu. Dushratta's brotluu* Artash- 
shumara had tried to usurp the kingdom with the help 
of the Hittites, and liad been slain. Before Wincklers 
discovery Hointnel and Mey(u* had pointt‘d out that these 
names, as well as the names of the other Mitani chiefs, are 
Aryan. The nobles werci Aryan also ; a Ci^rtain Arbitama 
was Dushratta’s envoy. On the other hand, iliest* Aryans 
were exogamous, and Dushratta asks for the hand of an 
Egyptian princess. Duslirattas wife is named Yunu, and 
may have belonged to an Aryan family of another sept, 
but his sister Gilukhipa and his daughter Tadukhipa bear 
the name of a Syrian goddess. Moreovtn*, these barl)arian 
chiefs, like their neighbours and sometime allies, the 
Kassites of Babylon, ado})ted the Syriati civilization, and 
called*their deities in their communications to outsiders by 
Babylonian names. Dushratta says that he ovtu’ciune his 
brother by the help of Ramman (who might easily be 
equated with Indra), and he sends the statue of Ishtar of 
Nineveh on a visit to Egypt, as his fatlier Inid <louc. These 

^ The dat^s of the Phuniohs are Petrie’s, who has given a useful 
f^mmary of' the Tell el Amarna tablets in his Hixtory oj K<jypt^ after- 
wards revised and enlarged in his Syria and Kyypl from Tdl H 
Amanva LeiUrn. 

2 According to Uie Guifie to the BaifyloiUati and Amyrian AiUitjuitie^ in 
the BrUish Mmettm, 1908, p. 183, Cmukhii)a is an Egyptian name « 
Kirkipa. We find a female slave Khipa at Babylon in 710 b.c,, op. cit.^ 

p. 81. 
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Aryans, therefore, were becoming gradually Semitized ; 
they intermarried with strangers and adopted Babylonian 
ways, but they preserved their ancestral names as well as 
their deities, whom they syncretized with the indigenous 
gods of the country. On the other hand, the people of 
Mitani were not Aryans. Their language has been preserved 
in a long letter of Dushratta s, and it turns out to belong 
to the Ural-Altaic group, and is akin to Vannic. Probably, 
theriefore, they were an indigenous folk among whom a 
small band oi Aryan adventurers set up a comparatively 
short-lived kingdom. At what period we cannot say. 
Dushratta’s grandfather carries us back some way in 
the fifteenth century, and he can scarcely have been the 
founder of the kingdom. Tahutmes III (1508-1449 B.C.), 
who conquered Naharina, does not mention Mitani, but he 
took Nineveh, which afterwards fell into the hands of 
Sutarna and Dushratta. If the Mitani chiefs were in 
Mesopotamia prior to Tahutmes III, they must have been 
of small ticcount.^ Or they may have descended from 
Azerbaijan and founded a kingdom among the petty 
states Tahutmes III had overthrown. All this is mere 

4 

conjecture. On the other hand, they cannot have been in 
Mesopotamia when the Hittites swept over the country in 
the eighteenth century, and the purity with which they 
appear to have preserved their language and religion 
would tend to show that their separation from the parent 
stock was comparativtjly recent, 

^ “ The defenders of Janua, a city which Mr. Tomkins has identified 
with Einya on the Euphrates," have features of “a remarkably high 
and refined character. The iioso is mesorrhiiie and straight, the lips thin 
and well- formed, the cheek hones are high, the eyebrows prominent, the 
forehead high. There is but little hair on the face beyond a moustache. 
The hair itself appears to he straight. Are we to see in the face the 
features of the subjects of the Mitanman king?” (Sayce, The Races of 
the Did Testamenf p. 124.) If so, the Mitani Aryans had entered 
Meso()otamia before Tahutmes III. The features of the celebrated 
Queen Teie, wife of Amenhotep III, are ver}' striking, and irresistibly 
pggest an admixture of the Aryan type. 
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At the period of separation, whenever that may have 
been, the original stock would appear to have bn-.n in 
a pre-Vedic stage. I infer tliis from the mention of the 
plural Mitras and Varunas.^ The most obvious explanation 
is that these Mitras and Varunas still formed a class of 
deities who, like the Rudras (and the Egyptian Horns), 
afterwards became concrete in a single individual. In the 
Rig Veda this unification has alrt‘ady taken place. The 
Mitani Aryans must Ire somewlmt eai’lier. AkhiMiaten’s 
sun-worship botli illustrates and is explain(*d by this view, 
Akhenaten woi\shi[)ped not so much the solar disk as the 
vivifying influences which radiate from the sun. A well- 
known stele repi'csents him as uplield by ih<' suns rays, 
each of*which terminates in a hand. Thest^ solar rays, 
I take it, are the Mitras which his Aryarr coirsort Nt‘fertiti 
had worsliipped in her Syrian hom(‘ ; she and Iku* country- 
woman, tlio Quemi-Mother Tei(‘, wiu-e tin* chir‘f pi’omoters 
of the novel cult ; and in the worship of tin* Ai(‘n I think 
we can discern, not only Babylonian arrd Syrian, but also 
^litliraic elements. 

Seeing that tliei*e w(‘i*e Aryans in M(‘sopotamia in the 
fifteenth century n.o., what earli(*i* tiiKs's of Aryans can wo 
find ? Meyer mentions two — tins mention of Surias in 
a list of Kassite deities, and the introduction of th<'. horse 
from Media. I add a third — the presence of a novcd white 
race ifi the Zagros range. 

Let us look first a little more closely at tlu‘ history of 
the times. The supremacy of Babylon over* all its 
neighbours was first established by TIammurabi, the 
seventh of his line, who subdued both liabylonia and 
Elam in a reign of forty-three years. Hammurabi s date is 
put by King abou4 1950 n.c. The dynasty of Hammurabi 
was overthrown after li^00«.c. by the Hittites, and in the 

^ Apparently the combination Mitra-Varuna ih not indicated, the 
two being quite neparate,” a.s Hall rightly sayH, op, cit., p, 21. 

Studies ill Eafitern IlUtory, by L. W. King, p. 136. 
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confusion which followed the Kassites established them- 
selves in Babylon and reigned there for 576 years, ‘'that 
is,” says Winckler, “from about 1700 B.c. to the eleventh 
century.” These Kassites came from the north-east; one 
of their deities was Su-ma-li-ia, “ the lady of the shining 
[snow-clad] mountain;”^ their special home was in the 
Zagros range south of the Bakhtiyari Hills, and they had 
conquered Elam before they conquered Babylon ; indeed, 
they enteied Babylonia from Elam. Their occupation 
of Elam must have been subsequent to its con(|uest by 
Hammurabi, i.e. say after 1900 B.C. 

The Kassites were only the foremost tribe in a great 
movement of the Medic peoples which took place about 
this time. “ The people,” says Winckler, “ which* invaded 
Babylonia from this side” (Elam and Media) “calls 
itself Kashshu (Kassites). Even in later times under 
Sennacherib traces of them are to be found in the Zagros, 
We shall be compelled to account for their appearance by 
a great stream of nations which poured itself from the 
East and North-east over the civilised countries, just as 
the Turks and Mongols did many thousand years later. 
The migration of those barbarians assumed in any case 
great dimensions.” ^ Now the Aryans must have been in 
Bactria at this time, and if they were new-comers, or were 
extending their borders, tliey would supply precisely the 
kind of pressure re(iuired to set all these Medic tribes in 
motion. 

It is among the companions of the Kassites that we find 
traces of Aryan bands similar to that which took possession 
of Mitani. 

First In the reign of Am-mi-za-du-ga, the last king 
but one of the Hammurabi dynasty, w<? find white captives 
from Gutium and Subarti sold at Babylon. “ Daneben 

^ Hinke, New Boundary Stone oj Nthuchadrezmr /, p. 230. 

^ Winckler in The World's History ^ ed. by H. F. Helmott, Eng. ed., 
yol. iii, p. 14. 
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nehmen naturlich die gefangenen Feinde die Stelliing 
von Sclaven ein,*’ says Meissner^; '"besonders weisse 
Sclaven aus Gutiuin und ^ubarti scheinen damals selir 
geliebt gewesen zu sein.” Here, then, we have wdiite 
tribes in the Zagros range north-east of Babylonia and 
warring with Babylon about 1800 B.C. 

Second, In the Kaasite glossary Curias is explained to 
be a sun-god. In Curias Meyer and others ^ have 
recognized the Vedic Suiya, the S being preserved 4iere 
as in the case of the Mitani Aryans in preference to the 
later Iranian h. Meyer recognizes the same word under 
the form SHra in two names preserved in the Tell el 
Amama tablets — Artii Suwara, king of Mitani, and the 
Palestinllin chief Suwardata. Either the Kassitcs must 
have adopted the deity from their fair Aryan neighbours, 
or there must have been a considerable infusion of those 
among the Kassites. 

Third, Two separate traditions have preserved the 
memory of an early Aryan invasion of Babylonia and 
Armenia from the side of Media. We have a statement 
which goes back to Berosus that after the ndgn of eighty- 
six mythical kings “ the Medes collected th(*ir forces and 
by a sudden onfall captured Babylon, establishing a tyranny 
which lasted for 8 reigns and 224 (or 190) years in all", 
and Syncellus calls the first of these kings Zoroaster.® 
Berosds cannot be referring to the first Babylonian 
d 3 ma 8 ty established by the ancestors of Hammurabi ; we 
must understand* him to refer to the Kassitfis. The 

* B. Meissner, Btitrdge zam Althahyloniachen PritnUrcrkt^ p. 6 ; cf, 
pp. 18, 19. 

® Meyer, Das erale Aufireten, etc., p. 18, n. 2. 

» JRAS., 1898, p. 262, “ The Early Coramerce of Babylon with India,** 
where I have discussed* the matter at some length. I then suggested 
that Berosus might for Medes have said the Manda, the generic name 
for the barbarians dwelling on the mountains north of Elam. At that 
time.one was obliged to suspend judgment, but the presence of Aryans 
in Mesopotamia has given verisimilitude to old traditions, which here, aa 
elsewhere, prove truer than we thought. 

j&s. 1909. 
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Kadiltds came from the direction of Media; the firet 
Kasdte dynasty lasted for about 200 years, and we 
know the names of seven of its kings. The Kassites 
were not Aryans, although, coming from Media, they 
might be confounded with the Medes; probably they 
were as mixed a multitude as that which followed the 
great Cyrus from the same quarter of Anzan. Again, 
Moses of Chorene says that according to popular songs 
anS tthe Berosian Sybil, whose prophecies were truer 
than history,’* Zerovan, the father of the gods, as Zoroaster 
called him, had settled in South-Eastern Armenia after the 
flood and established his son in Bactria. An Armenian 
canton was called Zarovant by the Orientals down to Moses’ 
time.^ And Brunnhofer has interpreted an otherwise 
unintelligible passage of the Rig Veda as a song of 
triumph over the downfall of Babylon.^ 

Fourth, So far the direct evidence. The history of the 
horse furnishes indirect proof.^ The wild ass ranged down 
to comparatively i*ecent times over the whole country 
between Mesopotamia and the Western Punjab ; it was 
from immemorial times the Babylonian beast of burden ; 
kings yoked it in their chariots ; and its ideogram denoted 
the ‘‘domesticated” animal. The horse was a late im- 
portation. Its ideogram signifies “the ass of the mountain 
in the East”, and its name siusu is supposed by some to 
be connected with Susa. Meyer has drawn attention to 
the fact that its introduction is contemporary with the 
Kassites.^ Now the horse appears to have been first 
tamed by the Neolithic tribes of Northern Europe. It 
furnished a large portion of their food, and when they 
broke it in they broke it in not for riding but for 

^ Mcnm de Khorhm, ed. avec traduction Frang^ise par P. E. de VaiUant 
d« Plorival, Wt. i, c. 6, pp. 31-7. 

* H. Brunnhofer, Iran und Turan, p. 221. 

* What I have said about the horse is mainly taken from a note with 
which Mi*. W. St. Chad Boscawen has kindly furnished me. 

, * Auftreten, etc., p. 15. 
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draught. It was at this stage that it reached Babylonia 
through l|Iedia, and the presumption is that the Aryans 
brought it with them. The first mention of it occurs in 
a letter which was found with tablets dating from the 
reign of Hammurabi's son Samsuiluna, dating therefore 
from say about 1930 B.c.^ Under the Kassites the horse 
first became common, and horses and mares formed a large 
part of the tribute paid to the Pharaohs of the eighteeijJ;h 
dynasty by Syrian and Mesopotamian chiefs. The lanfl of 
Namar was the chief breeding-ground of the horse, and 
furnished horses and mares as tribute to Assurnazirpal. 
The Chaldaean king Nebuchednezar I warred against Elam 
and the land of Namar about 1120 B.c. Rittu-Marduk, 
govemor^of Bit-Karzi-Yabsu, which Ixirdered on Namar, 
turned the battle in the Babylonian’s favour, and in the 
fullness of his heart Nebuchednezar granted him many 
privileges. “The king of Namar was not to enter into 
Ritti-Marduk’s country (without pennission) ; no tax was 
to be levied by him on stallions, mares, etc.” “ On the 
stele in the British Museum the various g(xls are numbered 
and their emblems shown. A horse god is the emblem of 

* I give M^. Boscawen’s transliteration and translation— 

“ Ana-Akhu-ni 

2. Qi-be-ma 

3. Uni nia Ba-la-nu-uni-ma 

4. Samos u Marduk U-ba-.al-h tu-ka 

5. Isten gur seim ana ukulli sisi 

6. Khu-bu-ut-ma 

7. Sisu U-ku-lu La-i-bi-ru-u 

TramlcUion. 

To Akhuni sfieaks thus Balanuunima ; 

May Samas and Marduk grant thee life ! 

One gur (8 bushels) of corn for the horse's nourishment 

(Provide) that the horse may eat and not suifer hunger. 

The date of this tabled is during the latter [lai-t of the First Dytiaiity 
of Babylon, about b.c. 1950, and Ungnad says it was with other tablets 
of the reign of Samsi-iluna the son of Khammurabi.” 

* (hMe to the Babylonian afid Assyrian ArUiquUies in Ike BrUish 
Museum, 1908, p. 94, where there is an engraving of the stele and a 
account of it. 
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th« god of Namar, and on the stele is the head of a horse 
on an altar.” ^ Namar lay between Gutium and the 
country of the Kassites ; the Bakhtiyaris now occupy 
these hills and preserve the ancient name.^ Taking 
Gutium, Namar, and the Kashshu together, we find the 
sun and the horse the chief gods of a people among whom 
a white element was prominent. For over two millenniums, 
the sun and the horse continued to be the chief deities of 
the Scythic tribes north of the Paropamisus, and they are 
still displayed on the banners of Udepur. 

We find, then, that a general movement and displacement 
of the older Medic populations began to make itself felt 
about the time of Hammurabi or soon after. Aryan 
invaders, now making their appearance for the first time, 
took part in this movement. It is therefore natural to 
conclude that the settlement of a great body of Aryans 
in Bactria and Eastern Iran was the cause of the 
disturbance. Their presence there is certain, and if they 
were new-comers or had begun to expand greatly, they 
would have sufficed to create a general ferment, like the 
Goths and Huns in after days. Is it possible to go further, 
and to indicate a period when the Aryans were not in 
Bactria ? I think the prehistoric trade in jade furnishes 
an answer. Whatever disputes there may be about the 
provenance of tlie rare finds of jade in Western Europe, no 
local jade has ever been found in Western Asia, and eminent 
authorities admit that the jade found in Troy must have 
come from Khotan ; they also admit that this prehistoric 
trade came to a sudden end.^ In the first four prehistoric 
cities of Troy Schliemann found thirteen jade celts, and 
a white jade celt in the fifth ; after that the finds ceased 

^ Mr. Boscawen’s note. See the engraving of the stele in the of^cial 
guide, p. 94. 

Namar (formerly read Zimri) is shown in Winckler’s map in The 
World*8 Hietory, ed. Helmott, vol. iii, p. 8, between Gutium and the 
Kaahshu. 

^ * See the discussion in Schlienmnn’s llios, pp. 275 ff, and 446 ff. 
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entirely. White jade is found only in Khotan and China. 
Professor Story-Maskelyne suggests that the sudden 
cessation of the supply was due to some geological 
change, perhaps to a diversion of the Oxus. But the 
Oxus continued to debouch through one branch into the 
Caspian even in classical times. Moreover, it is probable 
that a trade in such small and valuable articles as Jade, 
which passed from hand to hand, would go by land rather 
than by water. We must therefore postulate a political 
rather than a geological change, and a change which 
affected only the regions west of the Boloi* range, since 
the intercourse with China seems never to have been 
interrupted.^ Now we have articles of jade, chiefly 
cylinder* seals, from Assyria and Babylonia. These we 
must suppose to have come from Khotan, and tiny have 
this advantage over the Trojan examples, that they 
admit of being roughly dated. The official (hi iih to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquifirs in the British 
Museum says that the cylinder seals were made of “ marble, 
jasper, rock-crystal, emerald, . . . and occasionally jade*’;* 
and in the Assyrian Room, Table-case D, twenty-five 
specimens, apparently of jade (or nephrite), are exhibited. 
Two of these are inscribed. No. 24 bears the name of 
Khashkhamer and an address to Ur-Engur, king of 
Ur. The scene represents Ur-Engur or Khashkhamer 
being * led into the presence of Sin, the moon - god.” 
No. 69 bears the name of Adda the scribe, and is 

a particularly interesting example of early lapidary 
work”. The compiler puts it alxiut 2500 n.o.‘‘ Of the 

^ T. de la Couj)erie in Babylonian and Oriental Record^ vol. iii, p. 101, 
haB given a history of tl^ Chinese notices of jade in remote antiquity. 

^ Guide to ths Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum^ 
p. 157. The sijeciinens are merely laljelltxl green schist. I understand 
from Dr, Budge that they are nephrite, a green variety of jade euppoeed 
to be efficacious in kidney disease. 

® Engravings of Nos. 24 and 60 are given ifi the Guide-book, pp. KJB 
and 160. ^ 
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remaining twenty-three ten represent Gilgamesh and 
Eabani. No. 30 pictures Sit-napishtim in his ark, while 
No. 29 was supposed by George Smith to represent the 
Fall. None of these are inscribed, but all appear to be of 
early, and some of very early, lapidary work.^ In the 
Vatican Museum there is said to be a jade axe of great 
age with a very archaic inscription on it At Nippur 
Peters found ''a beautiful highly polished jade axe or 
adib« the only object of the sort found anywhere in the 
mounds It was found under the ziggurat (or temple 
tower) and 2 metres below plain-level. An inscribed tablet 
of great antiquity was found close by.^ Mr. Boscawen 
says that “ there was an extensive use of jade during the 
period of the ziggurat builders. I saw a jade mace- 
head with an inscription of Dungi on it in a dealer’s 
collection, but have been unable to lind its present resting 
place ”, 

So jade was not uncommon down to the days of Ur- 
Engur and his son Dungi ; this is the latest date of which 
we are assured. Ur-Engur and Dungi used to be put 
about 2500 b.c., but King has shown that all these early 
dates must be reduced by two or three centuries, And 
he now puts the commencement of the dynasty of Ur 
at 2330 or 2320 b.c.^ Some of the cylinders have not 

^ In Table-case H there are four small jade celts brought, as I under- 
stand, by Layard from the palace of Esarhaddin. Among the prefiistoric 
antiquities are exliibited three small objects, “ apparently of jade,” from 
the vicinity of Mosul. 

^ J. P, Peters, Nippur^ vol. ii, p. 240 ; cf. p. 243 n. 

® Articles of lapis lazuli were common in every stage of Babylonian 
history. Mr. Peters says that the lapis lazuli was brought from Bactria, 

whore the ancient mines, still worked, are 1500 feet above the bed of 
the river Kakchu, a tributary of the Oxus” {Nippur^ vol. ii, p. 134). 
If the trade in lapis lazuli went on while the trade in jade was interrupte<J, 
it would go far to prove the presence of the Aryans in Bactria and their 
extension westwards, while the Bolor range cut them off from the east. 
But De Morgan says that according to old traditions lapis lazuli was 
worked round Kailan and between Yezd and Ispahan {IMUgaiion en 
perae, JUHnoires VII, Pecherches ArchidlogiqxLtfi^ 1905, ii, p. 128, n. 3). 

^ * King, Stvdiesy etc., p. 168, n. 1. 
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SO archaic a look and appear to be later, but all belong 
to an early and apparently pre-Hammurabi period. With 
that we must be content. 

My general conclusions, then, are tliese — 

1. The Aryans must have come in great numbers, and 
may have brought with them Ural-Albiic tribes whom 
they had swept along with them. They would appear to 
have settled in Bactria and Eastern Iran some time after 
the date of Dungi, king of Ur, find before that of 
Hammurabi, that is, between 2300 B.c. and 2000 B.C. As 
the first signs of the Medic migrations are found in the 
time of Hammurabi’s son, we may infer that the Aryans 
had in bis time not been long scuttled in Baetria. 

2. Iran presented tlu‘ fewest ohstacles to their further 
expansion. Before they took posseasion of the graxing- 
grounds of the Western Punjab they must needs have 
driven out or subjugated the mountaineers of Afghanistan, 
for the route via Seistan and the Helmund, a<lvocated by 
Sir H, Risley, is for various reasons in my ripinion very 
unlikely. Our earliest historical traces these Aryans 
are therefore to be found, not among the Indo-Aryans, 
but among the invaders of Babylonia in tlio eighteenth 
century b.c. 

3. The Mitani chiefs preserved traces of a stage some- 
what,' but not much, earlier than that of the Kt/j Veda, 
The Aryans of Eastern Iran and Bactria were in this 
stage when the Mitani band parted from them some time 
between 1800 and 1500 b.c., and probably some considtirable 
time after the earlier date. 

4. The Aryan conquest of the Punjab can scarcely 
have taken place ^fore 1700 b.c. It may well have been 
a century or two later. 


J. Kennedy. 
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A Sanskrit Simile 

In part iii of my Laukilcanydydnjali (published in 
1904) I inserted a simile found in the commentary on 
^antideva’s Bodhicaryavatara, i, 4, namely — 



In a footnote the editor (Prof. L. de la ValI4e Poussin) 
tells us that Kern and Burnouf found much difficulty in 
ex^aining it, the rendering proposed by the former being 
** As the entering of the tortoise's neck into the hole of 
the yoke formed by the great ocean", and that of the 
latter, “ It is as unlikely to happen as if a tortoise should 
put its neck into a hole opening every yuga in the world's 
ocean." 

A note, however, contributed to the Journal of the Pali 
Text Society for 1906-7, by Mr. Harinath De, M.A., 
threw considerable light on the subject. He gave extracts 
from three Pali works in which the simile is more or less 
directly referred to, and one of them, namely, that from 
the Maj^jhima Nikaya, is said by him to be “ the original 
passage in which the comparison first occurs ^ Mr. De 
did not translate it, but I take the following to be the 
sense of it : “ If a man were to throw into the sea a one- 
holed yoke, and it were tossed about to and fro between 
the north and the south, the east and the west, and if, 
after a hundred years, a tortoise, blind of one eye, w^re to 
rise once to the surface, would its neck be likely to enter 
that yoke ? " This, or something like it, must have been 
the meaning which Prajfiakaramati attached to the simile 
emploj^ed by him, and small comfort did he give, therefore, 
to the aspirant to kshaTuisampatti 1 

As in so many other cases, so here also, orthodox writers* 
have adopted the Buddhist’s illustration (though in a 
slightly different form), and have considerably changed 
its meaning. I came upon it the other day, as a quotation 
from ‘**Vasistha" (doubtless the Yogavdsistha), in the 
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Bodhasara, a modern Vedantic treatise in verse by 6ri- 
Narahari, and published, with a commentary, by the 
author’s pupil, Pandit I)ivakar, in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series in 1906. The verse and the comment on it are 
found on p. 223 as follows : — 


II 


wr«ni g»rpf i 

I • • • 

^ w ?rf ftimt u: 

wimrt 

^?rr»it ^RTirwruPBriirfM 

^nfnn’’ 


According to this interpreter, then, we have a tortoise 
floating in the space between two lioisterous oceans (or 
waves, according to him), and lM3Coming so distressed by 
the binfeting which it receives that it thrusts its nock 
(which is said to stand for tlui wiiole lx)dy) into something 
or other which is not stated ! And this is intended to 
illustrat' the distress caused to a man by the ills of endless 
existences, and his eventual enlightenment followed by the 
withdrawal of his organs of sense from the external 
objects to which they were severally attracted ! 

I have not yet found the verse in the } oguvdsi^thu 
itself, so cannot say how the commentator explains it 
there. A iwopoa of the borrowing referred to above, it 
is possible that even the great giamraarian Patanjali 
Obtained his ‘‘ A'rY$ran pri^tah koridmwi fwaste '' from a 
Buddhist source, for we find one of exactly the same kind 
in Childers’ Pali Dictionary under the word Hpyyathd. 

G. A. Jacob. 


August 28 , 1 ^ 09 . 
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Vasudeva of Panini IV, iii, 98 

On pp. 502 ff. of JRAS. for 1908 the late Professor 
Kielhorn maintained that the reading aarkjnmsd tatra 
bhagavatah of Patafijali, referring to the Vasudeva of the 
above-mentioned autra, is a false reading for aarhjfiaisd 
tatrabhavatab, and that Patanjali therefore implies that 
here the word '' Vasudeva ” is merely an ordinary proper 
name, and is not the name of a god. 

The point is of considerable importance for the religious 
history of India, as, if the autra does not refer to Vasudeva 
as a god, we lose one of the few certain pieces of evidence 
that we possess as to the age of the worship of the god 
Vasudeva and as to the antiquity of the Bhagavata 
religion. 

In spite of any hesitation aroused by the reading 
of Patanjali, all doubts are put to rest by the Kdiikd, 
In its commentary on the sxvtra this work raises the 
question as to why Vasudeva is mentioned at all, when, 
Vasudeva being a Ksatriya, he is provided for by the next 
antra (IV, iii, 99), which lays down that the syllable 
ka should be added to the names of famous .Ksatriyas 
when it is intended to imply that they are an object 
of veneration. The author replies that this is not the 
case in IV, iii, 98. Here “Vasudeva” is not the name 
of a famous Ksatriya, but is the name of a certai^ god 
{aarhjnaisid devatd-viSeaaaya mm kaattriydkhyd). He goes 
on to point out that by the ordinary rule “Arjuna”, 
as the shorter word, should have preceded “ Vasudeva 
in the antra. But here the rule is not followed, because 
the putting “ Vasudeva” first indicates that he is an object 
of reverence (abhyarhita). 

CaMB£RL£V. 

July 20 , 1909 . 


GEORbE A. Grierson. 
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Southern Kurdish Folksong in Kermanshahi 
Dialect 

Mr. E. B. Soane’s assertion (JRAS., January, 1909, 
p. 35) that within the last four decades Russian scholars 
had bestowed some attention upon the Northern Kurdish 
dialects, notably the Kurmanji and that of Baya^id, while 
the southern dialects had been neglected, is somewhat 
misleading, and I would like to state that I bestowed 
much attention upon the southern dialects, viz., 4i1&ose 
of the Guranis, Kelhurs, and Zengenehs, three tribes 
residing near and partly south of Kcrmanshah, during the 
years 1877-81. The dialect of these tril)es is identical 
with that which Mr. Soane calls the Kermanshahi. I also 
occupied myself with other Kurdish dialects and collected 
altogether many thousands of words, but after seeing the 
Dictionnaire Kurde-Fran^uisy par Autjnde Jahuy publii 
par F. Justiy St. PeterMb<)iir(p 1875, 1 reduced my collection 
by cutting out all the words that appeared in that 
Dictionary and published the 1000-1700 that remained 
in my Beitrage zurn kurdischen Wortschatze ”, ZDMG., 
1884. In the same Zeitschrift for 1888 I published an 
additional vocabulary composed of words from the dialect 
spoken in Senendij.^ Professor Dr. Oscar Mann, of the 
Berlin University, travelled in Persia in 1902 and 1903, 
and the results of liis studies of the Luri dialects 
(Mamaseni, Kuhgelu, Bal^tiari, and Faili) spoken in 
the districts which extend from Southern F*ars to near 
Kermanshah, and of the Kurdish dialects from Kcrmanshah 
to Bayazid, are gradually being published. 

Many of Mr. Soane’s explanatory notes to the folksong 
seem unnecessary. Anyone with only a little know- 
ledge of Persian would know without explanation what 
pa/rkanday mirdiUy ivdran, duSy etc., stood for. I myself 
have not found a single new or, to rne, unknown word in 

» Senendij, wlgo Sinim, the capital of Persian KnrdisUn, ts situated 
about SO miles north of Kermanshah. 
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the thirty-one couplets, and several Persian words which 
Mr. Soane marks as “ obsolescent ” and “ little used for 
instance, andam (11, 4), dunhal (14, 3), c/idl (18, 4), and 
as ^'obsolete’’, for instance, virdn (31, 3) — ^pronounced 
vairdn — are still in constant use throughout Persia. 

It is true, as Mr. Soane says, that the Kurdish has not 
been subject to that admixture of Arabic words which has 
become so great a part of Persian, yet the admixture of 
ArAhic is still very great, and about 33 per cent, of the 
nouns and adjectives in the thirty-one couplets are Arabic, 
excluding wlr (2, 6), which is not Arabic, as Mr. Soane 
has it, but good Persian, and appears as such in Ferdusi. 

A. Houtum-Schindler. 

Teheran. t 

June 29, 1909. 


Omar Khayyam 

It is an interesting circumstance that the story about 
Omar Khayyam's grave being covered with flowers (JRAS; 
for 1899, p. 806) is told in the Nigdvistdn of Qazi Ahmad 
Ghatferi (see Bombay lithographs of 1829 and 1868, 
pp. 53 and 68). It is given there as an extract from the 
Majmu'a Nawddir of Nizamu-d-din ‘Aruzi and not as 
from his Chahdr Maqdla, The Majmv/a Nawddir is 
a different work (see Rieu, Supplement to Persian 
CataloguCy p. 2446), and is mentioned by Qazi Ahmad 
as one of his sources. The story as it appears in the 
Nigdristdn is told in simpler and shorter fashion than 
in the Ghaftdr Maqdla, Nothing is said about pear-trees 
or peach-trees, and Omar speaks of only one time of 
flowering, that in the spring of the year. It was, 
apparently, the physical impossibility of the twice 
flowering which aroused Nizamu-d-din’s incredulity, and 
it does not appear how the one visit that he speaks of 
could have removed his doubts. Probably the account 
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in the Majmvfa Nawadir is Nizamu-d-diii’s original 
version of the story, for the Cfialtdr JfagdZa was the 
work of his old age and written al)out half a century 
after his interview with Omar. 

The story about Ya'qub Alkindi and the cloak (JRAS., 
p. 796) is also told in the Nigdriddn, as from the Ma^miCa 
Nawadir y and with an improved reading. As here told, 
Alkindi did not cut up the cloak, but took it and said, 
in contempt of the lawyer, that he would make foqj^ear 
(pdtdba) of it. Evidently the B.M. MS. of the Chahdr 
Maqdla is not a good one. 


H. Beverioge. 
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Essai sub Gunaphva et la BifiHATKATHA suivi du fcexte 
in^dit des chapitrcs xxvii k xxx du Nepala- 
Mahatinya. Par F^lix Lacote. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, Miteur, 1908. ^ 

It has been for some time well known to Sanskrit 
scholars that M. F41ix Lacote is engaged in bringing out an 
edition of the twenty -eight aargas of the BrihatlaifJuUloka- 
sarngraha extant in manuscript form, the first fasciculus 
of which^ containing nine sargas, has already appeared. 
In the course of his studies he has been led to form a new 
theory with regard to the original Brihaikathd, the 
existence of which at one time is now generally admitted. 
He finds it necessary to suppose that the poems of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva, called re8j)ectively the BrihaU 
kathdmailjari and the Kathamriiadgard (more j)roperly, as 
M. Lacote conclusively shows, the Brihatlntlmsaritadgam 
sdraJlokctmijfigraha), are based upon a Ka4miri redaction 
widely diflerent from the original Brihafkaihd of Guna- 
dhya. It appears to him that in no other way can the 
discrepancy between the two poems mentioned above, on 
the 01 ]^ hand, and the BriluitkathdslokaHim{fraha, on the 
other, be accounted for. 

This recently discovered poem, which is attributed to 
a certain Budhasvamin, and may hi^ called the Nepalese 
version of the Brilmthithi, as the MSS. of it came from 
Nepal, deals, like the two Ka^miri works, with the history 
of Naravahanadatt^ son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas 
and emperor of the Vidy^haras, but it is compiled in 
a different form and characterized by a different spirit. 
It is not a collection of various tales strung loosely on 
a frame-story, which they render difficult to follow, but 
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a simple narrative in which the stories, that are occasionally 
introduced, arise naturally out of the occasion, and are 
strictly subordinated to the main action of the poem. 

The tone of it is more bourgeois than that of the two 
Ka^rniri poems. It contains a vivid description of the life 
of the people, and its colour is eminently local. The 
neighbourhood of Kausambi seems familiar to the author, 
and though he takes his hero to other parts of India, his 
journeys are of the nature of a series of excursions 
arranged from the land of the Vatsas as a centre. In this 
respect it forms a striking contrast to the Kathdsaritsdgara. 
It has, I confess, always seemed to me extraordinary that 
Somadeva, considering that he had undertaken to write 
the life of Naravahanadatta, king of the Vatsar, should 
have shown himself so much at home in the geography of 
Ka^mir, and taken such a faint interest in the country 
lying round Kausambi. 

In order to establish his thesis, M. Lac6te analyses at 
great length the three principal versions of the Brihat- 
kathd, and briefly notices the Persian and Tamil versions. 
This, the second section of his essay, is far the longest, 
and seems to me the most important, as constituting the 
foundation on which his main theory rests. But, before 
proceeding to this elaborate examination, he considers it 
necessary to prove the existence of Gunadhya and the 
reality of the work attributed to him. In this demon- 
stration he shows himself a most severe critic, and 
rigorously excludes every doubtful element. As before 
remarked, the existence at one time of the Pai^aci work of 
Gunadhya is no longer doubted by Sanskritists. M. Speyer 
appears to take it for granted. In accordance with the 
completeness which characterizes all his work, M. Lac6te 
goes once more thoroughly into the question. In addition 
to the references brought forward by Hall, BUhler, and 
others, he has found some of special interest mentioning 
the name of Naravahanadatta, which does not often occur 
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in general Sanskrit literature. One addticed from Danijin’s 
DcMcuTriarcuurita runs as follows : — “ Vira^ekhara, son of 
Manasavega, grandson oT King Vegavat, had for an here- 
ditary enemy the actual emperor of the Genii, the vigorous 
offspring of the king of the Vatsas, Naravahanadatta/* 
Subandhu in his Vaaavtiddtta mentions Naravahanadatta 
in the course of a comparison. The DitAtrCtpa of Dhanafi- 
jaya defines the permanent sentiment (HtMyJ hlulva) as 
that which is not supplanted in tlie course of tlie &^\on 
by analogous or opposing sentiments, and Dhanika’s 
commentary on that work, called Avaloka, gives as an 
instance the love of Naravahanadatta for MadanainaftjfisA, 
the Madanamancuka of the Knfkds(irif^d<fara and of the 
BrihathUhdnianjiirly and the Madanamanjukaof the Rrltait- 
Icathd^okctHani/fvaha. All tlies(^ writers, of course, preceded 
Somadeva and KKemendra. 

M. LacAte sums up the state of tin* ijuestion before the 
disdbvery of the Brihatk(t1hlHU>k<mnti(jr(ihAi in the following 
words : — “ At the point which criticism had now r<?ached, 
we had the right to assume in tlui first place the existence 
of the Brih/itkafhd of Gunadhya at an ancicmt eiK)ch, and 
in the second place the existencci of a compilation imitated 
by Somadeva and Ksemendra, but the relation of tliis 
compilation to the original BriJuithitkCi still remaine<l to 
be defined.” 

It here that the BrihatkailtddohiHa'm/jrahn comes in 
and suggests the true solution of tlie enigma. It renders 
more tangible the reality of the BrihatJcafhdy and at the 
same time shows the utter untrustworthiness of the 
Kai^miri version as a reproduction of it. Although its 
relationship to the KathdHarifmgant and the Mailjari is 
obvious, it differs fijjpra them so profoundly that we cannot 
assign to it the same original. At the same time its title 
indicates that it is based on a preceding work, and that 
, follows also from internal evidence. Though it only 
nil^tions Gunadhya once, and that incidentally, it suppose 
jftAS. 1909. 
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the main story of the Brihatkatha to be known to every 
one. For instance, when, near the beginning of the story, 
a celestial messenger announces t6 the hermits assembled 
on the Black Mountain, that the emperor of the Vidya- 
dharas is coming next day to visit his uncle, how would 
one know that the personage in question is Palaka, the 
brother of Vasavadatta, without being familiar with 
Gunadhya's poem ? Nothing proves more clearly the long 
pophjarity of the BrihatkatJid, 

In order to give an idea of the minute examination to 
which M. Lac6te subjects the two Ka^iniri compilations, 
I desire to call attention to a new translation which he 
gives of the vexed passage in the Kathdsa/ritsdgara i, 10-12. 
After reviewing all the translations that have beon given 
he brings forward one of his own. He considers that the 
words kdvydmiasya yojand, refer to a re-arrangement by 
Somadevaof books 14-15 {Panca and MiiJcdbhiseka), which 
bear to a certain extent the character of a kdvya, and that 
this is the effort {ay am udyamah) referred to in verse 12. 
This accounts for the fact that Somadeva's arrangement 
of the books differs slightly from that of Ksemendra. 
M. Lac6te holds the view that Ksemendra, 'being, as 
a literary workman, inferior in all respects to Somadeva, 
did not presume to modify the order of the ELalmiri 
BrihatkafJui, He retained it with all its defects. Some 
defects are common to both compilations. In both* there 
is an utter want of systematic arrangement in the main 
narrative. A minor defect is the continual repetition of 
stories. For instance, the story of Unmadini is repeated 
three times by Somadeva and twice by Ksemendra. 

M. Lac6te supposes that the Kasmiri Brihatkatha was 
thus constituted. It must be supposed^ that an abridgment 
of the original Brihatkatha was in circulation in Ka^mir. 
This abridgment received a modification by the insertion 
of the story of Kalihgasena, or by a great extension of its 
length. 
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The next step was to incorporate in the abridgment 
other famous stories which were supposed to be extracts 
from the BrihatkatJid, They were inserted without any 
attempt to harmonize them with their surroundings. The 
next was to introduce all famous tales, whatever may have 
been their origin, making use of such simple formulas as 
“ Hear what Gomukha related or Hear what was told 
to Naravahanadatta 

When the Brlhatkathd of Kasinir has been constituted 
with approximate certainty by a comparative analysis of 
the Katlvdfiaritmgara and th<? BrihafknihdmaFtjarl, and 
when it has btaiii shown that the HU^kam mgraha of 
Budhasvamin differs considerably from it, the question 
naturally arises which of the two nahictions is most 
faithful to the original Brihaikafh/i ? M. Laeote elects for 
the Nepalese version, as against that of Kasmir. It 
explains many of the inconsistencies of the other two 
poems, and it is in itself a coherent and intelligible 
narrative. For instance, its n^ilistic tr(‘atment of the 
story of Kaliiigasena, whose name siiggt^sts her real 
position iij life, is evidently in accordance with the original 
plan. Somadeva’s version of this lady’s adv("ntureH is 
confused and inexplicable without the hints giv(*n by the 
BloJcasarngraha. We ere driven to tluj conclusion that the 
Ka^miri vei'sion lias not only amplified by th(^ insertion of 
inapposite tales, but also, so to sj)eak, tjimobled the original 
substratum. Its social atmosphere has betjn elevated. 
Merchants have been turned into princes, and for the 
middle-class god Kuvera (or Naravahana) the more 
aristocratic god 8iva has been substituted. The tluKiry of 
M. Lacdte is most ingenious and fascinating, but some may 
bb found to regret® that there is no clue to the date of 
Budhasvamin’s poem, and to long tliat further light may 
be thrown on the subject by thci discovery of the 
remaining sargaa. At any rate, no one can read the nine 
sargaa already published without agreeing with M. I^Ote 
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in his opinion that the actual life of the people is therein 
vividly, portrayed, and that their author shows a veritable 
enthusiasm for Realien. In this respect it compares 
favourably with the artificial poems which we are taught 
by Indian pandits to admire. 

But though the tales loosely attached to the main 
narrative of the Kathdsaritsdgara may diminish its value 
as a work of art, they must possess an abiding interest for 
the student of comparative folk-lore. 

Moreover, we have the testimony of educated Indians to 
the fact that they do in some instances illustrate the 
everyday life of their countrymen. M. Speyer has drawn 
attention to the poetical merits of Somadeva s work, and if 
we object to the confused arrangement and inconiSristencies 
of his narrative, can we claim that our own poet Spenser 
is in this respect immaculate ? 

Whatever may be thought of M. Lacdte's main thesis — 
and it must, I think, be admitted to be very probable — 
there can be no doubt that his essay is characterized by 
a variety of illustration and a profound erudition which 
must render it most instructive to every student of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Before taking leave of his subject M. Lac6te proceeds to. 
consider the sources of the Brihatkathd. He comes to the 
conclusion that Udayana is a local hero. He shows from; 
Buddhist sources that there were local legends connected 
with him, as well as with Pradyota, Bimbisara, and 
Prasenajit. These legends the Buddhists utilized, after 
their manner, for the purpose of edification. He conjectures 
that the Br ihatkathd was composed in order to be recited 
before the crowds, that the festival of udakadanaka 
attracted to Ujjayini, and the ydtrd of Nagavana drew to. 
Kau^ambi. It is not, of course, suggested that Gunadhya 
examined the Buddhist legends in the written form in 
which they have come down to us, but he picked them 
\ip in the localities where the Buddhists found them. 
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M. Lac&te goes so far as to suppose that GuriAdhya may 
have been influenced the writings of Greek novelists 
who were really Asiatics writing in the Greek language. 
It does not appear to me to be certain that in this case 
the Indians were the torrowers. The Metamorphovses 
of Apuleius, though written in Latin, closely resemble 
Indian tales. Perhaps the influence of India extended 
even to Africa. M. Lacote's suggtsstion is, at any rate, 
interesting and opens out wide prospects. To show^that 
the influence of Gunadhya is tniceable in subsequent 
Indian literature M. Lacdte points especially to the 
Damkumdracarita and the Mricehakatikd. Though the 
Da&ikumdracarita has been influenced by the rhetorical 
schools, •it represents an India more active, more varied, 
and more full of the joy of life, than we And in the 
Vasavadatta or the KdiUimharL Tln^ MricchakatHcd is 
admittedly the most living work of the Indian theatre, 
and it is full of the spirit of the Brihaikathd, It is 
a pity, remarks M. Lac6te, that bidian comedy was not 
continued on these lines. 

By way of conclusion to his work, M. IjaciUc prints in 
the original Sanskrit the legend of Gunadhya as found in 
the NcpdUiindlidtmya. It does not difter materially from 
that found at the beginning of the KdthdHarifmgara, 

a H. T. 


Hindu Tales. An English translation of Jacobi's 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen im Mahanlslitri, by JOHN 
Jacob Meyeb. London: Luzac & Co., 1909. 

Dr. Meyer tells us that he undertook the translation 
of the Tales edited by Geheimrat Professor Jacobi at 
the suggestion of Professor Lanman. Professor Jacobi 
intended his edition of these stories U) be an intnxJuction 
to the study of Prakrit, but Dr. Meyer has apparently 
a double object, to aid the beginner in Prakrit and tp 
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meet the wants of the general reader, who, without 
desiring to study Sanskrit and the languages derived 
from it, may happen to take an interest in Oriental 
religions or folklore. Though the tales are called “ Hindu 
Tales the translator in his preface draws our attention 
to the fact that the religion inculcated in them is that of 
the Indian sect of the Jains. Perhaps it would have been 
better if they had been called ‘‘ Jain Tales '' at the outset, 
as tl^i word '' Hindu ’’ is ambiguous. They are, in their 
present form at any rate, intended primarily for the 
edification of the followers of the Jain religion, but, like 
other collections of Indian stories, they contain incidents 
which will have a familiar sound to European readers. 

It is now generally admitted that Christian liiigiology 
is indebted to India. A notable instance is that of the 
popularity in Europe during the Middle Ages of the 
legend of Barlaarn and Josaphat, which is founded on 
the life of Buddha. In the present collection of tales 
I have discovered an incident which has, apparently, 
been utilized for the purpose of edification by an Anglican 
divine. On p. 78 of Dr. Meyers translation we read 
that King Vikkamajasa grieved excessively for the death 
of his queen Vinhusiri. He would not allow the body to 
be burnt. “ Then the ministers, taking counsel together, 
tricked tlie king, and took the body to the forest and cast 
it away. The king, not seeing it any more, remained three 
days without food or drink. The ministers thought, ‘ If 
he does not see it, he will die,’ and led him into the 
forest.” The condition of the body is then described in 
a style which Jain and Buddhist writers seem to consider 
highly instructive. ‘‘And seeing this body, the king at 
tiiat very moment was overpowered by» fear, and he began 
to blame himself : ‘ How ! in that body for whose sake, 
0 miserable soul, thou hast given up family, good 
character, noble birth, fame and shame, such a condition 
l^as set in ! ’ Thereupon the king, entering the path of 
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indiflference to the world, gave up kingship, realm, city, 
harem, and the company of his relatives, etc., like a straw, 
and renounced the world in the presence of his teacher 
Suvvaya.” Now in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Uyhig, ch. ii, 
sect. 1, will be found a story, of which tlie leading idea is, 
at any rate, the same. It runs as follows : I have heard 
of a young Hermit who, being passionately in love with 
a young Lady, could not by all the arts of Religion and 
mortification suppress the troublt', of that fancy, till lE^last, 
being told that she was dead and had been buried about 
fourteen days, he went secretly to Inn* Vault, and with the 
skirt of his mantle wiped the moisture from the Carctiss, 
and still at the return of his temptation laid it before him, 
saying, thU in fJu* heauty of the. woomn ikon dulnt 

so much dhire ; and so the man found his cure.” The 
above incident is also found in the KaihCt Rosa, which 
contains two of Dr. Meyer’s stories in a slightly different 
form. 

An interesting incident oc.curs on p. 09 of Dr. Meycir’s 
book, which is found in the Kathd Sorlt Stff/aro, Tarahga 
xvi, and on p. 29 of tin*, translation of tlui Rnthd Koki, as 
also in Homer’s Odyssey, xii, 482, and in Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, vol. iii, p. 7. The hero of the tale, named Kumara- 
nandi, wishes to go to Pahcasela. He accordingly had 
a drum beaten through the city to attract attention, and 
the following proclamation made : He who takcis Ktirnara- 
nandi to Pancasela, to him he gives a crore of money.” 
The drum was stopped by an old man. “A ship was 
prepared, and loaded with provisions for the voyage. The 
old man gave* that money to his sons, and put to sea on 
board the vessel together with Kumaranandi. Wlien they 
•had sailed a greaUdistance on the ocean, the old man said ; 
' Do you see anything ? ’ He answered ; ‘ I see something 
black.’ The old man said : * That is a fig-tree growing on 
the coast of the sea at the foot of a mountain. Below 
that the ship will sail along ; then do you be on the al€^, 
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and cling to the fig-tree. Then the Bharunda birds from 
Pahcasela will come. A pair of them has three legs. 
Thereupon, when they have fallen Wleep, do you cling to 
the leg in the middle, yourself being bound to it by your 
garment. Then they will take you to Pancasela. But if 
you do not cling to the fig-tree, the ship will enter the 
submarine* fire, so you will perish there.' Thus he clung 
to the tree, and was taken to Pancasela by the birds.” In 
the K^thd davit Sdgara we are told that the heroic pilot 
lost his life, but in the story translated by Dr. Meyer we 
are left to infer it. 

To the student of Indian antiquities this book will, 
perhaps, appeal as strongly as to the folklorist. In the 
tales which Dr. Meyer selects for special comme^idation, 
we meet with an incident similar to that found in the 
fourteenth story of the Vetdla Pancavimsati, in the form 
in which it occurs in the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, In three 
forms of the story a king captures or kills a thief himself, 
in the fourth he is captured by a volunteer. The way in 
which the tliief tries to revenge himself in the story of 
Agadadatta is particularly interesting. It is important 
also to note that in two of the Jain versions of the tale the 
thief is disguised as an ascetic carrying three staves tied 
together, among which he manages to conceal a “sword 
of frightful aspect ”. Apparently the ascetics that carry 
three staves are not in favour with Jain story-tellers. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that, as Dr. Meyer 
points out, they belong to the Brahmanic faith. The 
thieves cut a hole in the wall of the dwelling that they 
mean to plunder in the form of a srivaUa. " This reminds 
one of the third act of the Mricchakatilcd or Litth Clay 
Cart, in which the thief deliberates solemnly, not without* 
“ reference to the treatises ”, in what form he is to make 
the burglarious aperture by which he proposes to enter 
the rich man’s house. 

,Dr, Meyer tells us that, as regards the style of his 
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translation, he has had in view faithfulness to the original 
rather than elegance of diction. This will make the book 
more useful to the student of Prakrit, thougli the style 
does not strike one as inelegant. The references which 
Dr. Meyer gives to the Prakrit gramniar of the lamented 
Professor Pischel, “that most magnificent monument of 
German scholarship,” will also very helpful. 

The translation is enriched with valuable critical notes 
in which readings and renderings are discussed. On«p. 52, 
n. 1, 1 should like to follow the dtpticd, putting a full stop 
after khamhhaitlidnam and taking nm to agree with karl. 
On p. 76, 1. 21, I prefer Professor Jacobi s translation of 
voswmvadiyam to Dr. Meyers. On the other hand, on 
p. 83, 1^17, I prefer Dr. Meyer’s translation of fayai to 
Professor Jacobi’s. On p. 86, n. 1, Dr. Meyer has: “ Read 
saTUxappiya (gerund) with the MSS.” Of course, Professor 
Jacobi’s reading will make good sense if a full stop be 
placed after attha'iqi. On p. 106, 1. 6, I sliould like to 
substitute “When I” for “You” and “you” for “and”. 
On p. 107, 1. 11, Dr. Meyer translates dmmbha by ** under- 
takings Perhaps it has the meaning assigned to it in 
Jacobi’s Jaina-Dogmatik, vi, 9. On p. 165, 1. 25, “By” 
seems to be a misprint for ‘ To”. On p. 183 Dr. Meyer 
seems to give in n 1 good reasons for translating 
nijjdTyiiya by “ piloted ” instead of Jacobi’s “ converted ”. 
On p! 229^ n. 2, Dr. Meyer conjectures royamanirfi for 
royamdno. This conjecture improves the sense very 
much. Another admirable suggestion is found in n. 2 on 
p. 241, where Dr. Meyer proposes to tak(^ luiha as 2nd 
plural imperative. In n. 2 on p. 242 he shows that 
a good sense may be got out of kohl, the reading of the 
•MSS. On p. 251 >n. 3, I prefer the sense favoured by the 
dlpikdy “whose head and beard were shaven and who 
wore a OTOwn-tuft.” 

It remains only to call attention to the valuable 
explanatory and illustrative notes contained in Dr. Meyers 
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book. Jain customs and usages and 

generally have all possible light thrown on them by 

appropriate references and extracts. 

C. H. T. 


The History of the Egyptian Cadis as compiled by 
Abu ^Omar Muhammad al-Kindi wdth additions by 
Ibn Burd, edited from the unique MS. in the British 
^Jluseum by Richard J. H. Gottheil, Professor in 
Columbia University, New York. Paris : P. Geuthner, 
1908. 

This is an edition of the latter portion of the British 
Museum MS. of al-Kindi, which is rightly described by 
Professor Gottheil as uni<}ue, but less rightly-#^ in the 
Introduction, p. xviii — as Add. 1212, for it is Add. 23,324, 
the Catalogue number being 1212. It comprises the 
notices of the Kadis of Egypt, the earlier portion of the 
MS. dealing with its governors, and Professor Gottheil 
refers to an edition of that portion by his pupil. Dr. N. A. 
Koenig, who has in fact edited a fragment of it. An 
edition of the entire contents of the MS. is, however, 
being prepared by Mr. A. R. Guest in the E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series, and is in the press. 

An objection may at the outset be made to the arrange- 
ment of the notes. Tliese, so far as they consist of 
emendations of the text, had far better have been placed 
at the foot of the pages, and, indeed, many of the obvious 
corrections might properly have been inserted in the text, 
with the reading of the MS., when necessary, in the note. 
As it is, the volume has to be kept open in *two places. It 
is within the reviewer’s knowledge that the late Professor 
de Goeje resisted a suggestion that he should thus deal 
with the notes to his revision of Wright’s text of Ibn 
Jubair, and adhered to his usual method. 

The Introduction consists in the main of general 
considerations on the office of a Kadi, based on a copious 



»«' misoellaneous collection of authoritieB* Much 
of it is well known, and comes from de Slane s translation 
of the Prolegomeiia of Ibn Khaldun in the Noticm et 
Extmits, vols. xix and xx (i-eferred to as '‘ed. and transl 
de Slane*'). On p. vii appears a translation of ^Omar’s 
letter on a Kadi s duties, with an indication of the several 
texts where it appears, the last in ord(U‘ of publication l^eing 
the 'Uyun al-Akhbar of Ibn Kuttiiba, and it appears 
on p. 87, not 82, of Brockehnann’s edition; inoreovgt, the 
Mal.iasin wal Masawi ” of Baihaki (not Baihaki as 
printed throughout the notes) gives on p. 582 but eight 
words of it. In its passage from French (vol. xix, 449) 
into Englisli the letter has rather deviated from its 
Arabic original. “If one have not advantage from it’* 
does not adequately r(‘n(ler “ si eela ne j»rodiiit aucun 
effet**, nor represent tlie idea of the Arabic -^.1 jliJ j, which 
implies “ ineffective “ Trunsmd/ion,” again, is not 
“reconciliation”, but rather “compromise”, ; and 

in the passage* on the Shahids the words “ Mohammedans 
may serve as assessoi's and notai‘i(*H for (‘jieh oth(‘r - 
an amplification of d(J Shine’s “ Adt*I is no doubt 
a translation of his note on j). 450, wlnu'i* Adel is 
explained to mean “assesseur du Cadi greffier ei notaire”. 
It is not in these mpacitles, howevi*r, that tin* ‘Udfil 
ligur^ in this text, but as witnesses, in our sense of the 
term. The whole question of these ‘ Udfil and th(*ir legal 
status and duties is far from clear, and tin* Jntrfxluction 
throws but scanty light thereon. 

To require a legal qualification to tf*stify from a witnesH 
of an act, to which he, and perliaps In* alom*, can testify, 
seems an impossible rule in an eIalK)rate syst<^m such as 
•Moslem law waf^ Yet a (piestion of marriage or no 
mandage was decided on the evid(*nce of suborned 
witnesses, all selected from the ^Udiil class, who were duly 
punished by Mu'tadid for their perjury (see Ilrti ^Abdoun, 
ed. Dozy, pp. 294-6). The more intelligible view of the 
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class’s duties, and seemingly that held by Ibn Khaldun, 
would be that, apart from their notarial ofiice, they served 
to enable the Kadi to appreciate * the trustworthiness of 
people (ib., p. 457), thus resembling our deponents to 
a trustee’s fitness, or witnesses to character. If this 
were so, it follows that Moslem law must have pre- 
sumed evidence to be in general untrustworthy, and 
have allowed the presumption to be rebutted by enabling 
the tfeitnesses’ credibility to be guaranteed by persons 
bearing themselves the hall-mark of truth as ^Udul. The 
Kadi’s conferring of this hall-mark — a requisite, according 
to Mawardi, for many official posts and the subject of an 
abundance of anecdote in Moslem literature — is described 
on p. ix of the Introduction as ‘"the examinairion and 
confirmation of witnesses”, which suggests rather episcopal 
than judicial energy. We are then told that “the im- 
portance of these duties will be gauged when it is 
remembered that written evidence was. never considered 
sufficient in Mohammedan law; in fact in most cases it 
was never received. Real testimony was the viva voce 
evidence of the witnesses”. This sentence, apart from its 
value as a statement of legal practice, seems to imply that 
in Professor Gottheil’s view the qualification of “ ‘Adi ” was 
an essential to the giving of all evidence, whether original 
or collateral and by way of guarantee, which does not 
seem to be the view of Ibn Khaldun. But as a state- 
ment of practice its value is small, and, moreover, it is 
justified by neither of the authorities cited for it in the 
note. In the first (which is from vol. xxxvii and not 
xxxviii of the Revue de Vhistaire des Religions, Paris), 
a high authority whilst engaged in demolishing a Turkish 
author’s attack on Professor Goldziher,c whose crime had^ 
been an over lenient notice of that author’s work, has 
occasion to state, not the practice, but the general 
principles of Moslem law — ‘Usui al-Fikh. He points out 
tl\at those principles derive their real authority, not from 
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the treatises which contain them, but from the sources 
whence they came, ultimately the Companions and the 
Pitopliet. The author *of the Hamlleidimjy the second 
authority cited, is, indeed, dealing with law as practised* 
He says that by Shafeitc law documentH re<]uire cor- 
roboration, and that, in strictness, they derive their weight 
therefrom. But both the authorities immediately add 
that, in fact and in practice, credence is given to the 
written document itself. Isolated passages juxtaposed 
from miscellaneous sources, and without their context, are 
apt to mislead. From the lirst authority Professor 
Gottheil conveys the general dictum, and applies it to the 
reception of evidence between litigants ; from the second 
(p. 298prot 294) he takes his preceding st^ntenee as to 
persons unlit to be 'Udul, viz., ‘'Minors, slaves, the sick 
(which should be 'the insane’, Dutch Knvukziimujm)^ 
Christians,” etc., and links the two togetlier. 

On this same p. ix is a mention of “al-Nazr li-l 
Muzalim”, which should be written “Mazfilim”. The 
Court is described as one dealing with “ cases of appeal 
from the judges or from any iniquity on the part of an 
officer of tlie state ”. This description is far from 
exhaustive, as will be seen from the chapter on this 
subject in the Ahkam al’SuUdniyya of Mawardi, and it is, 
moreover, to be noted that it is not appeals in the legal 
sense* of the term whicli are there mentioned as proper for 
the tribunal’s cognizance, but the enforcing of decisions 
which the Kadi, or the Muhtasib, were unablcs to enforce 
by reason of the too great strength of a litigant. There 
is, however, evidence of what is very like an appeal from 
Kadi to Caliph sitting in « Mazalim ” to be found in this 
•text (fol. 2146 mi p. 147). Various Kadis had given 
contrary decisions on a question of succes.sion on which 
the authorities were in conflict. The case was taken to 
Baghdad, and Mutawakkil, on the advice of persona 
learned in the law, reversed the latest of the decisiopSf 
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wiiereupon the Kadi, who was already o^t of favour for 
having* decided another case against the interest of the 
Couii, resigned his office. But the Mazalim decision w^as 
not conclusive of the question, for on the next page, 
foL 2146, we are told that it was only after much 
persuasion, and with reluctance, that the succeeding Kadi 
could be induced to effectually overrule his predecessor's 
decision by giving up to the successful appellant so much 
of tltei property in dispute as remained under his control. 
It would seem, therefore, to have been open to him not to 
follow the decision of the Mazalini Court. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the editor should not 
have devoted a part, at least, of his introduction to giving 
us some information of the contents of the MS.* When 
mentioning on p. x the prophet's saying that to be 
a dispenser of justice amounts to suicide, he gives no 
reference to the text where the saying appears — p. 144, 
1. 4, fob 2126. And the statement on p. viii that “in 
Egypt Sulaim ibn 'Jtr was tax-gatherer as well as Cadi" 
is negatived by the text — p. 5, 1. 5, fol. 1356. 

The legal proceedings were at times curious. One Kadi 
decided, in cases of equality of Shahids, by drawing lots 
(p. 16, 1. 9, fol. 1436) ; the appearance of the new moon in 
Ramadan resting on two persons’ evidence, but persons 
not ‘Udul, next year the Kadi went forth in person, 
accompanied by approved persons from the mosque, to 
verify the moon’s advent (p. 59, 1. 17, fol. 167a); a “Shahid" 
gave evidence and then retracted it, suspecting that two 
persons were on the watch to have him declared unworthy, 
and they admitted that he had given them tfhe slip (p. 144, 
1. 6, fol. 2126); a woman claiming to recover a house she 
had inherited and had been forcibly depirved of, repeatedly* 
applied for leave to call on her behalf two witnesses, and 
the Kadi, perceiving that her case was a good one but for 
her lack of evidence, yet being reluctant to hear one of 
hqr proposed witnesses, had the house valued, and himself 



paid the woman the amount, 50 dinars (p, 145, L T, 
foh 213a). The context shows that the witness was open 
to suspicion, but the KaSii's method of escape was desperate 
indeed. 

The editor states (pp. xix and xxi) that in settling 
his text he has used pliotographs of pt. vi of tlie Paris 
MS. Ar. 1686, of Ibn *abd al-Hakani, tlie part dealing 
with the Kadis ; also the w'ork of Ibn Hajar, Paris Ar. 
2149, and its abridgment by his grandson Ibn Slifihin, 
Paris Ar. 2152. The first and last of these works exist 
also in MSS. at the British Museum (Stowe, Or. 6 and 
Add. 23,360), and some of the not unfrequent errors 
still to be found in the text can lx* rectified from these 
two MSS. Indeed, the B.M. MS. of Ibn ‘alxl al-llakam 
may well be more correct than the finely written MS. 
of Paris, whilst mucli of the MS. of Ibn Shalnn, on the 
other hand, is injured from damp. Sonie errors, again, 
are readily remedied from Ibn al-Athir. For instiince, 
both in text and index the Fatimidt* “ al-Zahir ” appeal’s 
as '‘al -Tahir"; the illegible name on p. 167, 1. 2, is 
clearly from the context “ al-Dizbiri " (Annshtakin) ; and 
Al- Jurjani ", which is allow^ed to stand in the text os 
the “nisba" of Zahir’s vizier (p. 164, 1. 9), is indeed 
corrected in the not(*s to “ al-Jarjara’i ", but with the 
added information “similar mistake Tabari, iii, 1514 \ 
There* however, the mistake is corrccbxJ in th(5 tf^.xt and 
indicated in the note, an excellent model for imitation. 
The following corrections seem necessary or expe^dient : — 

PAGE LINE 

9 8 for read . as W)- 

• 9 15 „ «, (of a wound, cf. Dozy). 

16 6 „ Jiu^ (J U read Jail jJ U 'Us, . 

21 6 „ read (of- A., 1. 10). 

29 9 „ read . , 
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PAOB LIKB 

37 10 for 

Shahln, c;*' 


37 

17 

,, J read J . 



43 

17 

>» >> * 



48 

7 

„ ^Jj read, as Ibn abd al-Haham, 


e 

r 

LS^ Vi “V- • 



60 

18 

,, JliiU 4 ! Jlfti read, as Ibn Shahln, ^ 

JUi 



JU Li 4 I Jyu . 



73 

10 

,, read 



80 

1 

,, jLajlL ^l^read, as Ibn Shahln, 





j\*aj iL , 



81 

3 

„ ^ read, as MS.,yAMa^ jJ . 



81 

14, 

15 for ^ read, as Ibn Shahln, 








92 

12 

for ^ read, as ib., ^ . 



107 

6 

read, as ib., Ji5Uu^ • 



107 

11 

for ilLa^j read bLa4j . 



109 

7 

„ ^)^read , 



111 

14 

,, read • 



138 

10 

,, 4*^1 . 




149 lilt, for 4 ^jUt*ri-S\ the notes suggest , but 

al-Suli in the Kitab al-Aura^ states that al^Ba^i 

* f 

conferred on Mul^ammad b. Tughj the title of 
jUuaLlIl , and that by his ord^r al-Suli drew up the 
letter to this effect (Paris Ar, 4836, p. 58). 

160 8 for read, as Ibn Hajar, . 

151 6 „ read . 
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PA<||) LINE 

164 9 for Jci\ read . 

xxi. Notes to p. 3, L 10, and p. 98, 1. 4. The name is 
spelt by Ibn Sbahin, 4lh, and is so written 
by de Slane, Prohff, Not, H Extr,, xx, 179. 

It is worthy of notice that, accordingly to the MS., 
fol. 215a, p. 149, al-Kindi*s work closes witli a mention 
of the appointment of Bakkar b. Kntaiba as KiUd in 
A.H. 246 ; see also Ibn Khallikan, de SI. En^(. i, 888. 
The remaining notices, by Ibn Biird, are brief and 
inadequate. Of this liistorian nothing seems known, nor 
is he to be found (juoted by later writers on Egyptian 
Kadis. tTheir references are to Ibn Ztilak, and, indeed, 
Dhahabi in the Leydcni ]\fS., No. 863, cjiiotes from him 
information on Bakkar wliich is given by Ibn Burd 
(fol, 216a). But Ibn Hajar in his notice of Bakkar 
(Paris Ar. 2149, 27a), tells the story of his crossing 
an outgoing Kadi on his way to his post and asking 
his advice as to whom Ik? should employ, on the 
authority of ‘ Abu ‘Omar al-Kindi and this story 
does not occur in this MS. This raises a suspicion 
that there may liave existed a recension fuller than this 
and extending far lx?yond A.H. 260, as indeed might well 
hit the case, seeing that al-Kindi lived until A.H. 350. 
That Ife should have dcdilxirately made his account of the 
Kadis coextensive only with that of it preceding writer on 
his subject, Ibn ‘abd al-Hakam, as stated in the Intro- 
duction, p. xviii, is strange and improbable. The statement 
rests on the abfve passage, fol. 215a, but tin? editor might 
have, at least, mentioned the note on the margin of fol. 131a, 
for, although not '^thin the limits of his text, it is set out 
in the notice of the MS. in the B.M. Cat., on p. 549. It 
states that Ibn Zulak says in the opening of his work 
on the Kadis of Egypt that abKindi carried his account 
of the governors down to a.h. 335, and that he wa^ 
JRAS. 1909. 
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prevented from continuing it by death. The statement 
in the text that he ended his account of the Kadis at 
a date some ninety years earlier ‘may of course be true, 
but if Ibn Zulak’s work on the Kadis, which is not 
known to exist, ran only from A.H. 335, some authority 
fuller than Ibn Burd must have existed for the ninety 
years interval, and, as stated above, both al-Kindi and 
Ibn Zfilak are to be found quoted for information about 
a K94i who was in office in Egypt during that interval. 
The question may be commended to the consideration of 
Mr. A. R. Guest. 


H. F. A. 


Sumerian Hymns, from Cuneiform Texts 'in’ the 
British Museum, transliteration, translation, and 
commentary, by Frederick Augustus Vanderburgh, 
Ph.D. pp. 83 (9J X 6^ inches). New York: The 
Columbia University Press, 1908. 

The study of Sumerian has of late attracted many of 
the younger school of Assyriological students, and the 
present work is of more than ordinary interest, in that 
it contains translations of Sumerian inscriptions which 
are unaccompanied by a Semitic Babylonian rendering. 
In this branch the late A. Amiaud, and, more recently, 
F. Thureau-Dangin, have done very successful work ; but 
the texts of which they have treated have been mainly 
royal (historical) inscriptions. The present work, on the 
other hand, deals with the religious literature, and 
contains hymns to Bel {Ellila), Sin {Nannara), Addu 
(Bab.) or Adad (Assyr.) (ifer), and Tammuz {Dumu-zi 
or Dumti-zida), accompanied by copious commentarie^s 
and a glossary. 

The author's system is exceedingly thorough. He first 
transcribes and translates his texts, and then, taking each 
\me separately, analyzes every word. His style is clear. 
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and there is no doubt as to the derivation which he 
assigns to the words. In all probability no more thorough 
analysis of Sumero-Aftkadian texts exists tiian that of 
those contained in this little book. Most of the explana* 
tions of the words are good, lis probably all will admit, 
notwithstanding that differences of opinion concerning 
certain of them must necessarily exist. 

The date of these inscriptions is not by any means 
certain, but they must belong to a sufHciently early period, 
as is shown by the archaic forma of the signs. Thert» 
is no doubt that they are copies from earlier documents, 
but the author points out that there are comparatively 
late and even “ New-Baby Ionian ” signs among them. In 
connexion with the possible date, tht? author’s explanation 
of which he nmders “ thyself is 

worthy of note — 

“ ni-te-iia : nUte is the main word with wi as a 
suffix. • 

“ ni4e : ni and te stand related to each oth(*r as object 
and cognate verb, meaning ‘ fear a fiMir The affinity of 
ml and t?. is shown by the fact that the sign for called 
IMMU, may have the value (see Br. 8855), then the 
object and the verb would Ix^ tn4<\ * fe,ar a fear ' (see 
Fossey in JA., 1905, p. 128). n%4e may mean ‘self’ just 
as may stand not only for ‘ fear ’ but for that which 
causes fear as RamvidMU, ‘the storm-god,’ and then by 
way of erroneous association for mimiivi, ‘self.’ ” 

This would show that the copyists — one can hardly 
imagine that St was the composer of the hymn — had 
become so imbued with the Semitic Babylonian tongue 
•that they had not f>nly associated ramaMii with Rammdnu 
but also introduced a wrong rendering into their own 
system of writing — a rendering which could only hd 
explained, as here, by referring to the alien Semitic 
Babylonian. It seems unlikely that this could ha,ye 
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taken place earlier than 2000 B.C., and it may have been 
much later.^ 

The hymns translated are diSilectic, and therefore, 
according to the general opinion, of later date than the 
classical period of Sumerian literature. The god Bel (it 
is the deity who is elsewhere called ‘‘ the older Bel ”) is 
therefore not called En-lila, Ellila, or Illil, but Mullil 
(Wullil). The inscription naturally belongs to that section 
of th5, Babylonian population with whom (and perhaps to 
the period when) En-lila was the chief deity, before the 
attainment of supremacy in the Babylonian pantheon by 
Merodach. The following extract, with modified tran- 
scription and translation, will illustrate both the language 
and the nature of the composition at the same timt : — 

Aa Mullil umune JeurJcura Father Enlil, lord of the lands ! 

Aa Mullil umun dtigga zida Father Enlil, lord of the ever- 
lasting word ! 

Aa Mullil siha saggiga Father Enlil, shepherd of the 

• blackheaded ! 

Aa Mullil ine/^ gaba niterui Father Enlil, (who) himself is 

(all) -seeing ! 

Aa Mullil ama erimna didi Father Enlil, the lord punishing 

the enemy ! 

Aa Mullil u-nerla mama Father EnlU, the power of the 

lands ! 

Ama naa gii nesig ganmu hi The wild bull lying down, the 

bull protecting the produce, 
of the land ! 

^ Most Assyriologists, however, will probably prefer another explana- 
tion. stands tor Eanwuliin, and, with the pronunciation of ni, 

for ramdmij “ self,’* not because of the likeness between these two 
viords (which are probably not connected in Semitic^^Babylonian), but 
because means “ wind ” (wira), and apparently also “ breath”, and 

can likewise naturally stand for “person ”, “ self 

*■* My first reading of ^ was i-7iey dialectic form of igi, “eye.”*^ 

Professor Haupt, however, read it ide. Later on my first reading was 
adopted, and seems to be supported by tlie group ^ "gf, the 

second and third characters of which are glossed by 
making for the whole on the fragment 81-4-28, 927. The author 
hi^ ide. 
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"Lord of the Lands” was Enlil’s special title, which 
was afterwards conferred by that deity, accordin^j to the 
Creation-legend, on Merodach. Concerning the black- 
headed”, the author remarks: *‘The term is certainly 
not one of depreciation. It merely shows that the 
Babylonians were swarthy. On the other hand, ‘black- 
headed ' may be intended to mean the human race in 
contradistinction to the bright eeh^stial beings.” This 
latter is the suggestion of Hahn^y : “ Les peuples tele la 
surface noire = terre, en face dc^s corps ctHestes (jui sont 
lumineux” {Rrr. d'htst. dfs RrlHjIons, xvii, 180). The 
first explanation seems, howevei*, to be the mort» probable — 
the ‘‘ black headed ” were apparently so called in contra- 
distinctibn to the fair races of Europe*, etc. 

Though there* is neci*ssarily much debatabh* matter 
in the book, it is an excelh‘nt production, and as the 
author always transcril)(\s according to tin* syllabaries 
and bilingual lists, his phonetic re-nd(*rings are sipgularly 
trustworthy. 

T. (i. PiNriiKs. 

Les Insokiptions D’Assnii-xAsiK-Ai’j.u III, Uoi o’Assvrie 
(885-860 av. d.C.). Nouvelle ^^dition d(*s textes 
originaiix, d’apres h*s Estam pages du British Museum 
les Monuments, par Y. Le (Iao. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1900. 

The present volume contains tint inscriptions only, 
without either transcription ot translation, and is intiuitled, 
therefore, more especially for advanc(*d stud(‘ntH. There 
is no doubt o? the importance of th<* work, for Assur- 
nasir-apli's texts give numerous variants, some of them of 
considerable value? This critical apparatus is augmented 
by a list of the squeezes in the British Museum, in 
which the amount of text comprehended in each is 
indicated, so that the student knows extictly where they 
begin and end. 
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These texts naturally cover the same ground, in the 
main, as the portion of Dr. E. A. W. Budge and Mr. L. W. 
King’s Annals of the Kings of ^Assyria (published by 
the Trustees of the British Museum in 1902) in which 
the inscriptions of Assur-nasir-4pli occur. M. Le Qac 
refers to this work in his preface, and points out that the 
British Museum publication includes four inedited texts 
which he did not have an opportunity of dealing with, 
and i>Wiich he has not, therefore, published. On the other 
liand, he himself gives four new texts, two of them from 
tablets of the Kouyunjik collection (K. 2763 and K. 4526) 
and two from mutilated squeezes. 

The author will doubtless receive the thanks of 
Assyriologists for the excellent way in which * he has 
reproduced these texts, which, taking aip as they do 
over 200 autographed plates, 9| x 6i inches, are very 
convenient for study, both from the clearness of the 
impression and the care with which the characters are 
formed — indeed, their lines are so straight that they 
seem to have been ruled. As may easily be imagined, 
they give a better idea of the original texts than, printers' 
type possibly can, notwithstanding that the English 
founts are the best in the world. The variants are 
given in full. The Introduction contains an excellent 
description of the material. The work is a monument not 
only to the great Assyrian king, but also to the late 
Sir Henry Layard, by whom the main part of the squeezes 
and slabs were obtained. 

T. G. Pinches, 

HiSTOIRE DU CULTE DE SiN EN BaBYLONIE ET EN 
Assyrie, par Et. Combe, Docteur de TUniversiW* 
de Paris, pp. 158 (9J x 6J inches). Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1908. 

The moon-god was undoubtedly one of the most 
inciportant deities of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. 
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As is well known, his name, in the Semitic language of 
those countries, was Sin, derived, it is thought, fi*om 
the Sumero-Akkadian Ziienmi, written Enznna (the 
transposition of elements being from time to time found 
in that tongue). The meaning attributed to Zit-en is 
knowledge-lord but Dr. Combe doubts this — ‘‘De 
meme que le dieu EN-LIL a son champ d’iictivitt^, dans le 
LlL (le vent, Tatmosphere) et le dieu EN-Kl dans le 
(la terre), le dieu EN-zu commande an zu.” He ehnnot 
explain this word, but thinks it may designate a part 
of the Sumerian koct^ioc; still undetermined. And here 
it may be noted that, besides the name Enn<i-zuin, 
(juoted by Sayce, to wliich h(‘ refers, Zifln also occurs 
in the ^lame (limtl-znhi, found in No. 4 of 

the Cappadocian tablets of the Liveipool Institute of 
Archmology.'^ As Dr. (>)mb(‘ justly remarks, howi'ver, 
these forms difter from that given partly in transcription 
in the Journal of the E.A.S. for 11)05, p. 147 (20), where 
a group, which is apparently to be restor<*d as 
is provided witli a gloss indicating its proper pronunciation, 
nai,me\y,%En~z'iL, witliout transposition. 1'liis is followed 
by the gloss SI- in, which refers to a character or group 
which is broken away, but wliich may b(5 
Sin. 

Tlje discussions of the otlier nanu‘s ot the Assyro- 
Babylonian moon-god — Nnnna, (Jd-sfrr, Akn, (‘ti!., in 
Sumerian, and Ntvttwir in Semitic — are interesting. 
Dr. Combe argues tliat this last is for a form having 
initial m, with the sense of manninnur, wniuni (ujmtifi 
of in the intensive form, of which XffU'intT is a 

* 1 In the note in Hastings’ Dictionary of fhf Bible, to whi(‘h he reterw, 

my statement is that it had been aiggental that .such was the iiiouriing. 

2 “ II est possible que ki dans le nom de cc dieu designe autre ch^ 

que la terre au .sens propre de ce terme, puisciue le dieu en-ki semble 
^tre primitivement le dieu des eaux souterraines. i/ino M 

3 See Annals of Archoiology and Anthropology, Noveiiilier, UHW, p. 07 

and pi. XX ii. * 
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form — rmnim/ru — nanmarUf and finally by retrogressive 
assimilation nannaru. 

The monograph also treats of sAch points as the moon- 
god’s genealogy and mythology, his worship in Ur and 
Haran, his temples in those cities and at Babylon, Sippar, 
Borsippa, etc. It may be mentioned that in his chapter 
on the conception of the moon-god from the personal 
names, etc., the author notes (p. 81) that Sin is the 
judges, ^ the lord of decisions — he in whose decisions 
Assur-bani-apli says that he placed his trust. In this 
the god Sin is on the same footing with Samas, the 
sun-god, and Addu (Hadad) or Rammanu, the god of 
the wind. The reason why the sun was especially 
regarded as the judge seems to have been th^^t when 
he shone on the earth his light penetrated everywhere, 
and he was therefore the god who, by this fact, made 
himself acquainted with everything, even tlie minutest 
incident which passed on the earth. The moon was, of 
course, to a leaser degree, in the same case, and herein 
we may see how those Assyriologists who have explained 
En-zn as “ tlie lord of knowledge ” are justified. The 
wind-god Addu or Hadad was classed with the sun-god 
because the atmosphere, like the light of the sun, also, 
penetrates into hidden places — indeed, it does so even 
more e^Fectivel 3 ^ It was the great luminary of the^day, 
however, which appealed to the Babylonians most 
strongly. 

Twelve hymns to Sin, a list of proper names containing 
his, and a note upon the name of Mount Sinai, close the 
book. The author thinks that this last canViot have been 
derived from the name of the god, but that, nevertheless, 
caution is required before deciding. « 

The work is a welcome addition to the subject. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit deb 
I. BABYLpNiscHEN Dynastie. II. Heft, Voii Dr. Moses 
Schorr. Vienna® 1909. (Sitziin^«berichte der Kaia 
Akademie der Wisaenschaften.) 

In this useful publication the author (?ontiimea his 
studies of tin*, many archaic contract-tablets and le^al 
documents of which the original texts are now in the 
hands of scholars, and deals this time wdth tliose so 
excellently published by Hermann Ranke in hiH^^Lfyal 
and Busiufjis Documents (The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania : Series A, Cuneiform 
Texts, edited by H. V. Hilprecht, vol. ii, pt. i). Forty -one 
of these inscriptions are giviui, with commentary, and 
a word*list at the end. 

The documents are of the usual kind, and include loans, 
sharing of property, purchase, leasing, hire, sale, gift, 
exchange, etc. One of the most important of the docu- 
ments translated is No. 11 (Rank(‘’H No. 2(1), which is 
a rescinding-action (Reclamationsproz(‘ss), which 1 render 
freely from Dr. Scliorr’s translation as follows:—* 

“ Wheji Beltani, the wife of Warad-kubi, cited Zasia for 
her Jiusband’s property, the judges of Babylon (and) the 
judges of Sippar decided the case for them {dhunn idhm- 
^anuti-wa). Zasia him.self then declar(Kl in th(‘ temple 
of Merodach: Nothing of Warad-kubi s husband is in 
existence. 

‘‘For the future they will not take action against each 
other. 

“ They have sworn V>y ^ Mercxlach, Hammurabi, and 
^^ainsi-Addu. • 

(The names of about a dozen witnesses follow.) 

• “These are tlit* witnesses, btd'ore. whom Beltani got 
Zasia to swear in the temple of MtucKlach. 

“ Year the city . . . the palaces . . . 

“ Month Telx^t.” 

^ Lit. “ they have invokcKJ the spirit of *\ 
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^nceming the rendering of this text the author jiifferg 
from Dr. Peiser, and states his reasons. He also refers 
to the chronological value of the* inscription, which, as 
pointed out by Kanke, contains the name of ^amsi-Addu, 
one of the personages by whom the litigants swore (the 
others being ^amas, the god of Sippar, and Hammurabi, 
the Babylonian king). He was apparently the con- 
temporary Assyrian iSSaku (patesi), a suggestion which 
is coif^rmed by the German discoveries at Qal’a-shergat. 
A parallel in chronological importance to this inscription 
is one copied and translated by Ranke as follows : — 

One slave, by the name of Ina-gati-Samas, the servant 
of the Ln-Hagga, Adayatum son of Abu-waqar has bought 
from the L'li-kigga^ his master. He has paid the^** money 
as his full price. The staff (?) has been -passed. At no 
future time shall they take action against each other. 
They have sworn by ^ Merodach and Sin-mubalit, by 
Bel-tabi and his consort.” 

Ranke* regards Bel-tabi as the earliest As.syrian ruler 
whom we can date with certainty. With this Dr. Schorr 
agrees, and quotes a suggestion of Professor Bezojd which 
tends to explain the comparison which has been made 
between Bel-tabi and Bel-kabi, by which the latter would 
be identical with the former. 

From these documents it is to be conjectured that there 
were many W. Semites in Babylonia, and I have thought 
that the people called Amurru or Amorites were so 
numerous that a portion of the city or land adjacent 
thereto was called ‘‘the Amorite tract” {ugar Amv/rrl). 
Dr. Schorr, on the other hand, thinks that it* was a district 
belonging to the god Amun*u s temple. As there was 
certainly a place called Amurru in Babylonia, we may ' 
safely retain the earlier opinion until proof to the contrary 
is obtained. 

M. F. Thureau-Dangin having cited passages tending 

, ^ Liit. “ they hav^ invoked tlie spirit of as before. 
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to show that f is a single group, the author 

makes a comparison which seems to indicate that this 
group, which has beeA read in various ways, is one of 
the ideographs for gimilhv, and instead of 
(to take the name he cites) or any other of the readings 
which have been suggested from time to time, Oimil- 
Gulcij “ Gulaks favour,’* ur the like, is the reaiiing. 
If this should turn out to be correct, all the names 
transcribed provisionally with initial 
Karihii-m^, etc., will have to l)e changinl. Ah wdiat 
every Assyriologist aims at is correctness, this new 
reading will be welcomed. 

It is an excellent selection, well rendered, and is at 
the sanfe time a testimony to the <[Uality of Ranke’s work, 
upon which it is- based, 

T. (». IhNi’HES. 
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Bheiaja-kalpa, 881. 

Bhilmal - Kanauj dynasty, 58, 63 ; 
dynastic list, 65-75. 

Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda- 
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Bhoja II, 268. 

V Bhilyikadev!, queen of Deva^akti, 248. 
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canon, 943. 
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Blagden, C. 0., Talaing Inscription 
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Bloch T., Modern Name of Nalanda, 
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date of death, 323 ; date of death 
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the Bower MS., 857-93 ; date, 886 ; 
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Odyloiif Buddhist era, 176 ; Buddhist 
images from, 283. 

Ceylonese chronology requires rerlsion, 
368. • 

Ceylonese eras, 324 et seq. 

Ceylonese reckoning from the death of 
Buddha, 323. 

Chain of Samaritan High Priests, 
393. 

Cbakrapanidatta, 873. j 

Chau4ftdasa, king in Besnagar, inscrip* | 
tion, 1088. j 

Chandragorain, 142 ; dat(‘, 144. I 

Chandragupta, initial date, 3 ; became j 
king of Northern India, 23. j 

Chandragupta II, not Viknimilditva, ; 

104, * i 

Chandrata, me dical author, 864. | 

Chinese Turkistan, Royal Prussian ■ 
expedition, 299 et fiei\. I 

Chiqqan Kbl, excavations at, 314. [ 

Chunagon Fujiwara no Sudaiye, | 
author of Hyakuuiu lashiu, 357. * 

Cikitsa-sara Snmgraha, 860. | 

Cikitsita Sthana, 857. j 

Citraku-kalpa, 881. j 

Coinage of the sultans of Madura, , 
667 83.^ I 

Coins discovered in Turlan, 311, 319 ; ! 
silver of ^iladitya, 446; Sahf'th- 
Maheth, 1064 ; Sankaram, 1071. 
CooMAKVHWAMY, A. K., Miihayaua 
Buddhist Images from Ceylon and 
Jav#, 283, 

Copperplate grant of Vishpushgna, 
1082 ; Parairiardideva, 1082 ; ; 
Mularaja, 1082 ; Kokulivarma- 
Maharaja, 1083 ; Mangi-Yuva- j 
raja II. 1083 ; KukkiU, 1084. j 
Copperplates of ftdravarman, 1084; 1 
the Eastern Chaiukyas, 1084. 

I) • 

Dalai Lama, reincarnation of K*ri- 
Me Sroh-Jtsan, 940. 

Pallana, 880. 

Date of Bfhatkatba and Mudrfi- 
rakfasa, 145. i 


Datta or Dattair$}’a AvatAra, 638, 

Day on which Buddha died, 1-34 ; 
Karttika 4ukla 8 as day, 22. 

Devanaga.dev! mother of Bhoja II, 
268. 

DAvftuaihpiya-Tissa of Ceylon, anoint* 
ment of, 1 1, 32, 333 ; date set back 
by Buddhavarsha, 335, 

Devapala, 272. 

Devaraja or Devaiiakti, 248, 

Deva^akti or Devaraja, 248. 

Pkwhorst, R. P,, Inscripliftia in the 
Khusrnn Bfigh at Allahabad, 746. 

Metres of the Jaunpur Persian 

Inscriptions, 749. 

Dhamek or Dhamokh, derivation, 167. 

Dhamiak and Bakrilla, 168. 

Dhauga, king oi Jejnknbhukii, 274. 

Dhanvantiiri, 878. 

Dhanvantari AvaUra, 632. 

Dharasena I, 759. 

Dharmakirti, 138. 

Dharmupala, 258. 

Dhruva, deleats Vatsaraja, 251 ; the 
Polo Star of VwHc tinths, 1102, 

Dhruva’s Boon -f liver, Avatara, 632. 

Dhruvasenii T, 130. 

Dickin'm, F. V., Translation of the 
Japanese Anthology Hyakunin 
Isshiu, 367. 

Dihnli, inscription of J5ri*Vira*Sihha- 
d6va, 1082, 

Dinnagu, Buddhist logician, 138, 436. 

Dfpavamsa, dates in, 326 et seq. 

Dfidhalmla, 867. 

Dronasunha of Valabhl, 130. 

I)rug-gu tribe, 936 ; identical with 
T’uku-hun, 937. 

Dudhpani rock inscription, 347. 

Dug-gu, monastery at, 937. 

DunKp, Hittite deity, 974. 

E 

Edicts at Lhasa, 923-62 ; of T« 
Tsung, 924 ; importance of, 927 ; 
language of, 942. 

Elephant statues of Agra and Didid, 
743. 
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Fa^ru-d-din mubarak ^ab, coins of, 
680. 

Fs&gubon, D., “ Balyo,” “Valey** 
= Valai, 756. 

F!r5z ^ah, coin of, 676. 

Five elements, doctrine of, 594-7. 

Fleet, J. F., The Day on which 
Buddha died, 1-34. 

Origin of the Buddhavarsha, 

323-5g. 

— AmffcroChates, 426. 

Prince Butuga II, 445. 

Udbalika and Pranayakriya, 760. 

Last Words of Afioka, 981-1016. 

Inscription from Besnagar, 1087. 

Folk-etymology and its consequences, 
164. 

Folk-tale, parallel, 448, 757. 

G 

Gadhiya coins, 60. 

Ganda of Kalaii j ar defeated by Mahmud, 
277 ; fordis alliance with Hindu 
states, 278 ; moves court to Bari, 
278. 

GandhakutI, excavations at the, 1063. 

Gandhara, school of Art not attribu- 
table to Kanishka, 1059. 

Gandhaxan art in Turf an, 312. 

Gaiiga prince Butuga II, 443. 

Gardabhilla of UjjainT, 119. 

Gasteb, M., Chain of Samaritan High 
Priests, 393. 

Gauna Avaturas, 635. 

General meetings, 231, 547, 807, 815. 

Girivraja, 998. 

de Goeje, La Fondation, 165. 

Goga-ratna-samuccaya, 864. 

Gold Medal, the Prince of Wales 
presents, to Dr. Grierson, 812, 828. 

Gopala defeated by Vatsaraja, 261. 

GRiEasoN, G. A., Folk-Etymology 
and its Consequences, 164. 

A Folk-tale Parallel, 448. 

~ Gleanii^ from the Bhakta-mola, 
6^)7-44. 


Gbibbson, G. a., Tasudeva of 
Panini IV, iii, 98, 1122. 

GOjar origin of the Parihars, 58. 

Gujars ‘and Gurjaras, 61 ; allied to 
Jats, Ahirs, and Golas, 61 ; ancestors 
a pastoral horde, 62 ; earliest settle- 
ments from the Indus to Mathura, 63. 

Gula, Hittite deity, 974. 

Gunaraja, 268. 

Gup (the root) and the Guptas, 740. 

Gupta empire, fall of, 126 ; coinage, 
133. 

Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj, 53- 
75 ; Asiatic horde of nomads, 54 ; 
earliest record in Haria-Carita, 54 ; 
next in inscription at Aihole, 55 ; 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, 55 j 
inscription of, 57 ; Parih|lr, clan of, 
58 ; Chapa branch, 61 ; and Gujars, 
61 ; dynastic list, 65-75 ; synchro- 
nistic table, 76. 

Gurubakta-kopda, Buddhist remains at, 
1072. 

Gus’ri Khan invaded Lhasa in 1640, 
937. 

H 

Habicht and his recension of the 
Thousand and One Nights, 684-704. 

Hamsa Avatara, 630. 

Ilari Avatara, 630. 

Harita, medical author, 881. 

Harltaki-kalpa, 862, 881. 

Har^a, of the Candel dynasty, 263. 

Harshavardhana and Siladitya, 446. 

Hayagriva Avatara,, 631. 

Heliodoros, maker of Besnagar pillar, 
1092. 

Hittite cuneiform ^blets from Boghaz 
Keui, 963 - 80 ; tablet and Vedic 
deities, 1106. 

Hoebnle, A^F. R., Some Problems of » 
Ancient Indian History : Identity of 
YaSodharman and Yikramaditya, 89. 

Harshavardhana and Siladitya, 

446. 

Studies in Ancient Indian Me£- 

cine, V, 857. 
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Houtum-Schindlbe, a., Marco Polo’s 
travels, his Arbre Sol, 164. 

Alamftt, Amfit, 162. 

— Southern Kurdish FoUsong in 
Kermaushahi Dialect, U23. 

Hridayadarpa3(ia, what is tbeF 460. 

Hultesch, E., Coinage of the Sultans 
of Madura, 6C7~83. 

Note on the Bhabra Edict, 727. 

Note on the liupuath Edict, 728. 

Hh^as in Bhitari inscription, 60 ; and 
Gurjaras, 61. 

Huns invade Persia, 113 ; aid Kawadh, 
114 ; occupy Gandhara, 127. 

IJfir Nasab, wife of Ibn Batuta, 671. 

Hyakunin Isshiu, translation, 357. 

I 

Ibn Bat&ta, son*in>lnw of Absun Shah, 
671. 

Ibrahim b. Adham, 761. 

Idiqut Shahri, excavations at, 304- 14. 

India, arcbeological <\\ploratiou, 
1908-9, 1053-85. 

Indijyi hl^^ory, problems in, 89 ; in- 
fluence on Gret'k phil<i‘ioj)hy, 571 
et 8(;q. ; medicine studn--, 857 : in- 
fluenceain Mitani reign, 1099. 

Indo-Ary'an history, dab', 1099. 

Indo.Sas.sanian coinage, 60. 

Tndra, belief in Vftra slaying god in 
Ave.;ta, 1097. 

Indrayudha, 253-4. 

Inscifi)tions, PoJonnaruwn of >Saha.sa- 
malla, 2; Gurjara, 58, Bhitari, 61, 
127; Valabhi, ot year 571-2, 130; 
Parivrajaka, of year 528- 9, 131 ; 
Mandasor stone, 131-3 ; Gwalior of 
Bhojal, 137 j^auupur, 165 ; Bagar 
Tai, 250-02 ; of Kakkaraju, 252 ; 
Terahi, 268 ; Kurft, 268 ; of Mahi- 
pala, 271 ; Eujaur,^73, 275 ; Maai- 
kiala, 645 ; in the Kbusrau Bagh 
at Allahabad, 746; metres of the 
Jauupur Persian, 749 ; Talaang of 
theMyazedi Pagoda at Pagan, 1017 ; 
Botnustgar pillar, 1053, 1087, 1093; 
Kharosbtbi in Kauishka ftupa, 


1058 ; of Sahajap&la, theCh&ham&na 
Rajput, 1070; of fitl-Vlnt Sjihha- 
dera at Dihuli, 1082; Tama, at 
Tirukkalukl[uu;;am, 1083; in 
of Kyanzittba, 1084. 

I4atadevl, mother of E&nmbbadra, 262. 

laila, ancient Indian town, 997. 

J 

Jacoh, Col. G. A., Sanskrit Similes, 
460. 

A Sanskrit Simile, 1 1^. 

Jacodi, H., ArthamAteva, 421. 

The Antiquity of Vodic Culture^ 

721. 

Jahangir’s statub^s of the Chitor H&na 
and his son, 743. 

JaiplI, king of Panjab forms Hindu * 
wmlwleracy. 275 : defeated in 
Kurram Valley, 275-6 ; commits 
' suicide, 276. 

! Jajjapa, Jlu^a chief, 266. 
j Jambhala, bronze imago from Ocyloap 
; 288. 

' JapanebC anthology, Iljftikunin Isshiu, 

1 357. 

! Jate ttJlitd toGupirs, 61. 

I JAiukarna, mcHhcui author, 881. 

! Jaula, ancestor of Tomam family, 268, 
j Java, Buddhist imfU(i^s from, 288. 

I Jejakabhukti, (’andol kingdom, 274. 

1 Jebivana, excavations at the, 1063. 
j Jezdegerd, Samaritan ora, 396, 
j Jivaka, 878, 880. 

Jo-k ’an, Buddhist b‘mple in Lliasa, 925. 

K 

KakkarAja, Baroda, ioMrifitioo of, 252. 

Kakustha, 247. 

KalA AvaUra, 626. 

Kalhuria nearly wintemporary with 
Allainni, 117. 

KAhdAsa, dabsl by Hoemle 490-550 
A.P„ 112. 

KAUdA«i, *late of, 433-9, 731, 759 ; 
prior to YaAodharman, 731 ; pnipoMt^ 
in composing Kttghovaihltp 795; 
not a ooufi poet, 739. 
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Xmiaujf conquered by JN'agabhata II, 
ST; captured by Mabmud of Gbazni, 
57; highest point between 840 and 
910 A.©., 57; captured by Indra 
III, 271; empire diminished, 274; 
passed to Candradeva Gaharwar, 281 ; 
destroyed by Sbihab-ud-din, 281. 

Kanishka stupa and Buddha relics, 
1056 ; art under, 1069. 

Kaniska’s inscription of the year, 9. 

Kahkayana, 877. 

Kapila Af^ara, 634. 

Kaiitika iSukla 8, the day on which 
Buddha died, 22. 

Kashmir, subordinate to Yafiodharman, 
105-9, 

Kasiputra - Bhagabhadra, king in 
• Besnagar inscription, 1088. 

Kassites, 1112. 

Ka§yapa,'878. 

Kathaka Samhita, tenses and moods, 
149. 

Kaumara-tantras, 880. 

Kawadh aided by Huns, 114; con- 
temporary oi Ya^odhannan, 114. 

Kaya-cikiisa, children’s diseases, 880. 

Keisai Yeiseu, Japanese artist, 366. 

Keith, A. B., Dates of Brhatkatha 
and Mudraraksasa, 145. 

Tenses and Moods in tlie Kathaka 

Samhita, 149. 

Buddhist Era in Ceylon, 176. 

Amitrochates, 423. 

Notes on Syntax, 428. 

Vikraraaditya and Kalidasa, 433. 

Pjiihagoras and the Doctrine of 

Transmigration, 569. 

— Baudhayana Paribha§a.siitra, 
Khanda VII, 752. 

Quotation from the Aitareya 

Arapyaka, 755. 

Antiquity of Vedic Culture, 1100. 

Kennedy, J., Prehistoric Aryans and 
Kings of Mitani, 1107. 

KermanjT dialect, 896 ; the term, 895 ; 
pronunciation, 897. 

Khaba, Hittite deity, 974. 

KhaUmpur grant of Dharmapala', 258. 


Khar5sthfchf inscriptions in Kanishka 
stupa, 1058* 

Khattu, Hittite deity, 974. 

Khebe, ftittite deity, 974. 

Khotan invaded by the Drug-gus, 936. 
IQiusrau Bagh at Allahabad, inscrip- 
tions, 746. 

Kokkalla I, 263. 

Koko Nor, belonged to Tibet 783 a.d., 
935. 

Konarak, excavations at, 1073 ; date 
of Black Pagoda, 1074. 

KosambakutI, monastery unearthed 
near, 1065. 

K’ri(g-TBUg-Me-6t8an), 932. 
Krfna-Caitanya and Nityananda, joint 
Bhagavata incarnation, 642. 
Kfishnatreya, medical author 864. 

K’ri Sroh-^tsan, first historical king of 
Tibet, 939 ; introduces Buddhism, 
940. 

K’ri Sroii-^de-^^san, Tibetan king, 
924, 927 ; treaty with T6 Tsung, 
924 ; extent of rule, 928 ; established 
Lamas, 929 ; date of treaty edict, 
936 ; te.xt of edict, 948. 

Ksharapani, medical author, 881. 

Kubu, pnmitive tribe of Sumatra, 
705-7. 

Kubyaukkyi cave, Talaiug inscription, 
1017. 

Kulasekharadeva I, Pandya king, 
killed by his son in 1310, 668; 
Kerala king, 669. * 

KulaSekharadSya II, Pandya king, 669. 
Kumar-abadha, children’s diseases, 
880. 

Kumaragupta I, 734. 

Kumaragupta I, death, 126. 
Kumarasambhava, 734. 

Kurdish dialect, the Shidi branch of 
KermanjI, 895-921. 

Kurdish folksong in Kermanshahi 
dialect, 35, 1123. 

Kyanzittha, inscriptions in reign of, 

1084. 

Kyauksauk, home of the sect of Aris, 

1085. 
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L 

Lak^mi-niTgsa Avatara, 635, 

Lalitiditya subordinate to YafoTaman, 
106. 

Iiiwt words of AsOka, 981-1016. 

LaiSuna-kaipa, 881. 

Lb Coq, a. V., Royal PnisBum Ex- 
pedition to Turfan, 299. 

^hasa, ancient historical edicts, 923- 
52. 

Liiders, H., Mtii^ikiala inscription, 
646-66. 

Lung-tsan, Cliinese I’omi of Srofi- 
5tean, 937. 

M 

MacdoniVld, I). 11., Maximilian 

Ilabicli^ and his Roconsion of the 
Thousand and One Nights, 685-704. 

Madhava, medical author, 860. 

Madhva, Bhakti- apostle, 639. 

Madura, coinagt' of the sultans of, 
667-83 ; temple destroywl by *.4.Itt’u- 
d-din, 668 ; dependency ol Delhi, 
660 . 

Magazine of Mysteries hy Nijfumi ol 
Ganja, 953-962 ; duteol poem, 9.66 ; 
dedicatian, 956. 

Mahay ana Buddhist imagfts from 
Geylon and Java, 283. 

Mahendra introduces Buddhism into 
CeyKm, 324. 

Hahendrapala, 265. 

Mahi(ftvl-devi, mother of Mahipala, 
269. 

Mahipala, 269 ; various names of, 269. 

Mabmud defeats Anaudiipala, 276 ; 
sacks Mathura, 277 ; takes Kanauj, 
278; plunders Jari, 279. 

Maitrakas, 126. 

Makh, Hittite deity, 974. 

Makhzanu-l-Asrar, by ]^;;ami of Ganja, 
953-62 ; date of, 956 ; dedication, 
956. 

Mamaq, primitive tribe of Sumatra, 
707. 

Mandaeor, stone inscription of 538-4, 
133. 


Ma^dor, excavations at, 1068. 

Manichman remains in Tnrfan, SOU 
305-11 ; MSS., 807 et seo* ; at 
Sdngim, 314. 

Manikiafa inscription, 645-66. 

Manju4ri image from Java, 290. 

Manvantara Avatara, 630. 

Marco Polo, his Arbre Sol, 154 , 

Markab, Samaritan piiet, 395. 

Marshall, J. H., Arcbteological Ex- 
ploration in India, 1908-9, 1053-85. 

al-Masudi visited India 91«aJt.i>., 271. 

Maihanadeva, 58. 

Mattiuaza, king of Mitani, 1108. 

Mayyafariqin, notes on, 170. 

MAzirMDAii, B. 0., Date of K&lid&sa, 
731. 

The .Vuthor of the Bhaflikavya, 

759. 

Medal, Public School, presentation, 880. 

Mibira Bhoja, 58, 61, 248, 262; 
exf<*nt of dominions, 264, 

Mlhiraguhi, 130. 

Miiiuda, abdication ol, 984. 

Mills, L., Pahlav! 'rtxt of Yasna 
LXXI, 77. 

Mirpur Kluis, stupa al, 1080. 

Mitani g<xls, names found by Winckler, 
733 ; Vodic character of, 1095. 

MitaniiiuD kings, origin of, 1107 ; 
prehistoric Aryans and, 1109. 

Muhini AvHtnra, Olh'). 

Momzkowhkz, M., Pagan Races of 
East Sumatra, 705- 20. 

Mu Tsung, treaty cilict of, 923, 926. 

Mudrarak<^asa, date, 145 9. 

Mubamniad bin Tughi^9» ^ft 670.. 

Mubammud Danmgb^’’) coins of, 
677. 

Mulariija , founds Solahki dynasty, 274 ; 
coppcqilate grant of, 1082. 

Munja, king of Paramara, 274. 

Murtuq, excavations at, 317. 

Myazi^i Pag«Kia, Talaiag ioscriptioo, 
1017 ; djite, 1019 ; Burmese toxt^ 
1019-21 ; Pali text, 1022. 

Mysore, recension of I^iat Edict of 
A4oka, 995. 
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i^&bhadasa, author of Bhakta-mala, 
607. 

Na^diila Ghahamanas, inscription con- 
cerning, 1070. 

Nagabha^a I, 247 ; II, 256. 
Nagaxjuna, date, 146. 

Kalanda, modem name of, 440 ; statues 
found at, 441. 

Kana, Samaritan poet, 395. 

Nanni, Jj^j^ttite deity, 974. 
Naonhaith^a, Avestic evil spirit, 1097. 
Nara-Narayana Avatara, 633. 

Narada, story of ape’s face, 636 ; and 
the origins of Bhagavata cult, 639. 
Narasimhachar, R., the Gahga Prince 
^ B&tuga II, 443. 

Narasiinhagupta, coins of, 134. 
Narayanapala, 258. 

Nasatyas, 1095. 

Na?iru-d-dm Mahmud Ghazi Daraa- 
ghdn Shah, coin of, 678. 

Natta, queen of Eokkalla I, 264. 
Navanitaka, 8^7 et seq. ; date, 858, 
Nepal, origin of uame, 147. 

Nicula, poet friend of Kalidasa, 436, 
Nidana, 860. 

Nimbarka, Bhakti apostle, 639. 

Nimi, 877 ; king of Videha, 880. 
NiSchalakara, author of Ratnaprabha, 
864. 

Nifjami of Gauja, author of Magazine 
of Mysteries, 953. 

Nolambantaka - Marasiiiiha, Gaiiga 
prince, 984. 

Notices of Books — 

Adler, E. N., Auto de Fe and Jew, 
177. 

Abmad b. Abi Tdhir Taiiur, Kitab 
Baldghdt al Nisa, 492 ; Sechster 
Band des Baghddd, ed. H. Keller, 

494. 

Amedroz, H. F., History of 
Damascus, by Ibn al - Qaldnisi, 

495. 

Bailey, Her. T. Grahame, Languages 
4>f the Northern Himalayas, 184. 


Bustdni Sulaimdn, Hbrah wa- 
Dhikrd, 501. 

Beech^ M. W, H., Tidong Dialects 
of Borneo, 631. 

Brooke Bibl, Key to the Hearts of 
Beginners, 517. 

Combe, Et., Le Quite de Sin, 1151. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
Tomus i, Fasc. i-ir, 479. ^ 

Das, S. C., Pag Sam Jon Zang, 
521. 

Dvivedi, S., Rkmakahinf Bhlak&pda 
in Easy Hindi, 511. 

Elbogen, J., Studien zur Geschichte 
des Judischen Gottesdienstes, 194. 

Ferrand, G., Essai de Phondtique 
comparee au Malais et des Dialectes 
Malgaches, 783. 

Foster, W., English Factories in 
India, 1624-7, 798. 

Foucher, A., Une Liste Indienne 
des Actes du Buddha, 524. 

Gottheil, R. J. H., History of the 
Egyptian Cadis, 1138. 

Gressmann, H., Altorientalische 
Texte und Bilder zum alien 
Testament, 793. 

Havell, E B., Indian rSculpture 
and Painting, 541. 

Johns, Rev. C. H. W., Cuneiform 
Inscriptions in the Library of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 210. 

Kaeppelin, Paul, La Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales et Franqois 
Martin, 602. 

Kohler, J. u. A. Ungnad, Hkmmu- 
rabi’s Gesetz, 795. 

LacOte, F., Essai sur Gunadhya et 
la Brihatkatha,4127. 

Landberg, le Comte de. Etudes sur 
les Dialectes de T Arabic Meri- 
diouale: Patinah, 763. 

Le Gac, Y., Les Inscriptions d* A3§ur- 
na?ir-aplu III, 1149. 

Low, Col. J., Marong Mahawangsa : 
Keddah Annals, 525. 

Luciani, J. D., Les Proldgom^ee 
Theologiques de Senousai, 498. ^ ^ 
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Hargoiiouth, D. S., The Iishhd id- 
*Arfb ila Ma‘rifat al-a4ib, 773. 

Heyer, 3. ^ Hindu Tales, English 
Translation of Jaeobi's* Ausge* 
wahite Eiz&hlungen, 1133. 

Hahdat aloUmmah 'NVabaydtuhd, 
500. 

Patou, L. B., Jerusalem in Bible 
^ Times, 190. 

Poussin, L. de Vallee, Le Vedisme, 
469. 

Badau, H., Bel, tho Christ of 
Ancient Times, 192 ; Letters to 
Kasaite Kings, Babylonian Expe- 
dition, vol. xvii, pt. i, 212. 

Rapson, E. J., Catalogue of Indian 
Coins in British Museum, 791. 

Recent ^rabic Literature, 492. 

Schorr, M., Altbabylonische Hechts- 
urkunden, 1153* 

Schroedcr, L. v., Mysterium und 
Miinus in Rigveda, 200. 

Shamasastry^ R., Gavam Ayuna, 
473. 

Taiij^dwt Jauhuri, Nir.dni nl-*Alam 
wal-Umam, 499. 

Tate, (i. P., Frontiers of Baluchi- 
stun, ^82. 

Tun Nyein, Student’s English - 
Burmese Dictionary, 510. 

Ungnad, A., YorderasiatitK*be 
Schriftdenkmaler der K. Museen 
zu Berlin, 79G. 

VariHerburgh, F. A., Sumerian 
Hymns, 11 40. 

Virolleaud, Cli., L’Astrologie Clial- 
deenne, 535. 

Wickremaaingbe, Don M, de Z., 
Epigraphia ^eyliinica, vol. i, 
pt. iv, 638. 

Wright, A , Twentieth f^entur)' 
Impressions of l|yptish Malaya, 
216. 

Zaidan, J., Al-‘Arab KabI al-l»l4m, 
497. 

Number in Pythagorean doctrine, 397- 

600; id Sairikhya philosophy, 597-8. 


0 

OBirUAllY Noticbs-- 

Buflhfill, Dr. S. W., 'fSO. 

Goeje, M. J. de, 849. 

Pischel, Professor R., 663. 

Olshi Matera, Japanese artist^ 367. 

0-fde *Pu-rgyal, legendary Tibetan 
king, 931, 938. 

OtDKNBBKa, H., Antiquity ot Vedic 
Culture, 1095. 

Omar Khayyam, 1124 ; Hs grave 
CO vert'd with Hovers, 112i 

dya Jhar mound at Sah^th-Maheth, 
1062. 

Ozakt Masayoshi, author of Isseki-wa, 
357. 

P 

Pachar, copperplate grant of Para- 
inardideva louml at, 1082. 

PadmalIndrvT, queen of HahajnpAla, 
1070. 

Pagan, Myazedi Pagoda Tulaing in- 
fwjnption, 1017; daU\ W)19; Burmese 
text, 1010 21 ; 1‘ali text, 1022. 

Pagan races of East Sumatra, 705-20. 

]*ahiavi text of YaHua LXXI, 70. 

Pam]m, Canarese poet, 269. 

Panuhiaib Jhar stupa, 1061. 

Parakkamabahu I, king of Ceylon, 
twice anointed, 34 ; restort's Budd' 
hism, 332. 

i*aramanlideva, copi)erplat(‘ grant of, 
1082. 

Parainiirtha, 136. 

Pariiiara, medical author, 881. 

Paiihar dynasty of Rajputana adl 
Kanauj, 65, 75 ; syiiohmnMtic table, 
76. 

Paribars c»vcrthrown by Sultail 
Dtitmish, 276. 

Parvataka, 880. 

Paunglaungshin (MabithSra) ukotiHed 
with Pantbagu of Fagan. 1083. 

Peshawar occupied by Kubamiiiadaiiijt 
276. 

Phalguna, 1100. 
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Polonnarnwa inscription uses Buddha- 
varsha, 327-9. 

Prakadaditya coins, 135. 

Prehistoric Aryans and kings of Mitani, 
1107. 

Pythu Avatara, 629. 

Pfithvfpala the Naddula Ghahamana, 
1070. 

Priya-dasa, author of Commentary on 
Bhakta-mala, 608. 

Problems of Ancient Indian History, 
IV, 8ir.e 

Punyaraja, 143. 

Puragupta, 128. 

Purpa Avatara, complete descent, 626. 

Pushyamitra clan, revolt of, 126. 

Pythagoras and the doctrine of Trans- 
migration, 569-605. 

Q 

Qatar-i-Kurdi, Kurdish folksong, 36. 

11 

Raghuvam^a recovers Yafiodharman’s 
conquest of Kashmir, 108. 

Rahila, 263. 

RajaSekhara, dramatist, 270. 

Rajyapala, 276 ; defeated by Mahmud, 
277 ; slain by allies, 278. 

Ramabhadra, 262. 

Ramananda, founder of Ramavat sect, 
642. 

Ramatirtham, excavations at, 1072. 

Ratnapala, the Naddula Ghahamana, 
1070. 

Ratnaprabha, medical treatise, 864. 

Revakanimmadi , wife of B utuga II , 4 45 . 

^fabha Avatara, 631. 

Royal Prussian expedition to Turf an, 
299 et seq. 

E%nath edict, 981 et seq. ; note on, 
728. 

S 

Sabuktigin defeats Jaipal, 275. 

Sagar inscription, 250. 

fll^japala, inscription of, 1070* 

. SahnemaUa anointed, 338* 


Sahasram text of A4oka edict, ' 98S 
et e 

Saheth-Mah&th, excavations at, ^061 ; 
coins found at, 1064 ; identity with 
l^ravastl finally established, 1068. 

Sakai, primitive tribe of Sumatra, 
707-9, 713-20. 

Sakti Avatara, 626, 635. 

Salakya, minor surgery, 880. ^ , 

Salya-tantra, treatise on surgery, 879. 

Sam (T8)ong or Sang Tsong, 932. 

Samantavanti, overlord of Vishnush^^gia, 
1082. 

Samaritan High Priests, chain of, 393 ; 
calendar, 396; chronology, 396; 
eras, 396-8, 

Saiiika^ya, country mentioned in Bes- 
nagar inscription, 1088. : 

Sanaka, Bhakti-apostle, 639. 

Sanakadi Avatara, 634. 

Sandes, Hittite deity, 974. 

Sangim, excavations at, 314. 

Sankaram, e.xcavations iit, 1070 ; coins 
at, 1071. 

Sanskrit similes, 460, 1120. 

Sarvastivadins at Mathura, 14, 

SauSruta Salya Tantra, treatise on 
surgery, 880. *■ 

Sayce, a. H., Fragments of Hittite 
Cuneiform Tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, 963-80. 

Names of Vedic Deities on a 

Hittite Tablet, 1106. 

Shad! dialect of Kermanji, 895-^921. 

ShadI Kurds, 895. 

i%aham inscription on tomb, 165. 

Shiupang, excavations at, 321. 

Sikandar ^ah, coins of, 680. 

^iladitya, pro-Hupic policy, 137 ; 
silver coins of, 446. 

Silajatu-kalpa, 881. 

Sinuaruwatti, Hittite deity, 974. 

Siri - Meghavanna, contemporary of 
Samudragupta, 342. 

Siva, venerated by Bhagavatas, 639 ; 
incamate as Sankaraoarya, 640 ^ 
legends in Bhakta-mala ^ommen* 
taries, 640-1. 
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set ii]» Bodhisa^^ statues im 
J^rana, 106d. 

Ol xeeovd» 268. ^ 

igapta» 127-9, 786; date of 

h, 737. 

tatt.vaprakd^ka, 756. 

, V. A., Gurjaras of llajput&na 
Kanauj, 63-75. 

Derivation of Dhamek or 
taekh, 167. 

, E. B., Southern Kurdish Folk- 
; in Kermanshahi Dialect, 36. 

- A Kurdish Dialect, the ShMT 
>ch of Kerman ji, 895-921. 
an texts discovered in Turf an, 

i, dynasty of Anhilvada founded, 

• 

f, A'. V., What is the Ilridayn- 
450. • 

(;!, ill grant of Kirtipala in 1111 
, 2f)7 *, identity with Siiheth 
ly estaldishcnl, 1066- 8. 
llabha, 253-4. 

taan jrGampo, 928-39; defeats 
Drug-gus, 936 ; introduces 
Ihism into Tibet, 940 : wnds t<* 
l for i^diabot, 940. 
in aucibnt Indian medicine, 857. 
Hu, 138. 

^luizuddin Gburi, 168. 
hsa and the Buddhavarsha. 323. 
a{East),Pagan races of, 705-20. 
i-Papdyo fled to Delhi in 1310, 

devi, ijueen of Vatsaraja, 250. 
kviaits Hunic king, 131. 
Hdate, 146, 863 ; compendium 

^■lana, S70. 

^Kri, location oi, 998 ; AkskA 

K 1016. • 


ma, receited sovereignty WWi 
KlMa, 987 ; leucamation 
h 940. I 


Talning inscriptiott of the Ifynaedi 
Pag^ at Pagan, 1018-62 Tdaie, 
1019 ; Burmese text, 1019-21 ; Mi 
text, 1022; liiigutstic importanee, 
1051 ; spelling and pronunciation, 
1026-8. 

Tambula-kaljia, 881. 

Xaranath, Buddhist historiau, 260. 

Tashkend, origin and meaning of, 460. 

Tate, G., Dhamiftk and Bakrilla, 168. 

Tawtcey, 0. H.. Folk-tole^ParaJH 
757. ^ 

Teligubbinm, Hittiie deity, 974. 

Tcrnbi, 268. 

To Tsung, (Miinese emperor, 924 ; 
treaty with K’ri Sroii*/de-6tiiait, 924 ; 
date of trt'ttty iHlict, 935; text of j, 
tslict, 948. 

T’eu Tseng, (’hmi se t‘m|H*ror *• Tai 
Tsung, 932. 

Thomas, F. W., Kimi^kn’s Inscription 
el the Yi‘ar 9, 465. 

Ubalike and 5'ukto, 466. 

The Boot Gup and the Guptas, 

740. 

Thousand unil Due Night**, llahichi’s 
Uewnsion, 6H5-704. 

Tilsit, early knowledge, 923 ; date of 
introduction of ivriting, 946 ; early 
edicts, 923 -52 : Btuitlhism intro- 
duced into, 940. 

TiMans annex the country of‘ the 
Drug-guH, 036. 

Tirukkalukkupnim, remains at, 1083; 
grants to at, 1083. 

Tiru|»j>6rur, inscrilwid pillar found at, 
1083. 

T’onmi sent <<» India to bring fdphabet 
to Tibet, 946. 

Toramsna, Tlunic king, 127. Hi 

Toyoq, excavations at, 817. 

Tmosmigratioii, crigiu of Hrahmltt 
doctrine, 574 ; believed by Pytha- 
goras, 576 ; rimUaritlat belwa# 
Indian and Greek ^1|p^ V, 

dtfferenoei}, 576-8; IBgyplilu 
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origin, 585-8 ; arguments 
for borrowing from India, 689-97. 

Tnlooanapala, 280. 

T*nku-bun driven out by the Tibetans, 
936; identical with the Drug-gu, 
937. 

Turfan, Koyal Prussian expedition to, 
299 et seq. ; former work, 299-300 ; 
Manichasan, Buddhist, and other 
remains, 306-21. 

Turnour’p chronological table of kings 
of Ceyleli, 337. 

Turu^ka, 147. 


U 

TJbalike and Yukta, 466. 

Udauji Shah, coins of, 675. 

Udbtdijta and Prauayakriya, 760. 
Uddyotakara, 138. 

TTmma, Hittite goddess Amma, 973. 
ITndabhata, 268. 

UiSanas, 877. 

tJttara-tantra, medical compendium of 
Su4ruta, 87^, 883. 

V 

Vadvali, 877. 

Vagbhata I, A 9 tahga*Sanigraha, 867. 
Vagbhata II, Astanga-Hrdaya, 866. 
[Vahuka]dhavala, 266. 

Vajraduman, Kacehwaha chief, 274. 
Vajrapani, bronze image from Ceylon, 
285. 

VakyapadTya, 143. 

Yangasena, medical compilation, 966. 
Varahamihira, date of, 439. 

Yaramci, 881. 

Yarnaka (village) gifted to ^ri*Dir- 
ghacharya, 1082. 

Yaruna, identity with Ahura, 1097. 
Yasavadatta, 138. 

Yasubandhu, 738. 

I7a8ubandhii*8 date, 139. 
yisttdSva^ coins found at Saheth- 
Maheth, 1064. 

W^deva of Panini lY, iii, 98, 1122. 
Yasnrata, BiglonaDistgramiD^kii, 143. 


Yatapikopda - Nara4iAgftp 
1083. 

Yatsabha^ti and Kalidasa, 433. 
Yatsaraja, 249, 254 ; conquer^ 
Gauda and Yafiga, 250 ; deleft 
Bhruva, 250; defeats Oopa3a| 
Yayalur, inscribed pillar fou 
1083. 

Yedic character of deities fou]| 
Mitani, 723, 1095. 

Yedic culture, antiquity of, 721, ij 
1100. 

Yedic deities on Hittite tablet, iiQl 
Yibhu or Yibbavatara, i.e. ‘Evd 
Descent’, 625. 

Yibhuti Avatara, 627, 635. 
Yideha-pati, author of surgical w| 
880. 4 , \ 
Vijaya, landing of, synonymoos w 
death of Buddha, 329. 

Yijayapala, 273. 

Yikraraa era originated with Ya^ 
dharman = Yikramaditya, 98-lOS 
Yikramaditya, identified as Ya^ 
dharman, 89-126 ; overlord 
Kashmir, 105 ; traditions* cc 
cerning, 118-25; and Kalidasa, 43 
Yinayakapala lost Gwalitr, 274. 
Yira Simhadeva, inscription of, 
Dihuli, 1082. 

YiSakhadatta, 149. 

Vishnukundins, 1084. 

Yishnushona, copperplate ^ant ( 
1082. ^ 
Yishi[iuvardhana, coins found at 
karam, 1072. 

Vi4vamitra, ancient physician, 862. 
Yithhala-natha, religious tea<^r»j|| 
seven sons of,«643.i)k^ 

Yrhaspati, 877. 

Yyaghraraukha, coin oj^ 61. 

Yyasa Avtflara, 627. 

Yyuhas, phases of condiUa 
624. 
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Waddelu, D. A«, Ancient 
Edicts at Lhasa, 923-52. 
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Avatfira, 631. 

Alkindi, story of cloal^, 1126. 

"TaMt^pala, Baja, 261. 

Yaaiia, PaUavi text of I.XXI, 76. 

• Ta^hamiaa and Vikram^itya identic 
ftod, 89-126 ; the breaker of Hunic 
^domination, 91 ; epigraphic teati< 
.iifipny,91-6; commencement of empire 
about 525 A.D., 94 ; defeat of 
> Mihirakula, 96; contemporary with 
Kalid^, 110 ; contemporary of 
Kawadh, 114; colnti of, 134-6; 
makes Ayodhya capital, 136, 732; 
defeated Mihirakula, 737 


Yalovarman, coina of, 106. 
Yav&gu-kalpa, 881. 

Yazidi sec'l, 896. 

Yogaratna Samucoay»>, 669. 

Yuzgat tablet, 963 et aeq. 

Z 

Zabbimim. Hittite deity, 974. 

Zagros range, white race in, 1113. 
Zamama, Hittite deity, 974. 
Zarathustrianism precedwi ^i>y more 
ancient Inimati Hystem, 1097. 

/)lza dialect, 696. 
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